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US Trap-Shells, loaded with Cork-Tex wads, were first brought 

out about a year ago. At that time, we had to ask you to take 

our word that here were good trap-shells made better. Now, 

you have the say-so of thousands of trapshooters to go by, for 

Cork -Tex wadded shells have gone over with a bang. Trap. 

shooters all along the line have taken to these corking fine shells 

and are passing the good word along. t/ 
Cork -Tex wads give a better gas seal and therefore more dense, 

more even patterns. Having a greater cushioning effect, they reduce the 

recoil or “kick” and the tendency to flinch. Being damp-proof, they 

keep the inside moisture in and the outside moisture out, with the result 

that the moisture content of the powder stays fixed—no squib loads. 

All these advantages make for more uniform results and higher 


scores. Shooters who pull the trigger on Cork-Tex wadded US Trap- 
Shells are breaking more straights, powdering more birds and leaving 
fewer pick-ups. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; Nationa! 
Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Works, Baltimore; Merchants 
Hardware Specialties, Limited, Calgary, Alberta; John Hallam, Limited, Toronto. 
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South Bend Snlit Bamboo Rods are made 
of the finest A-I selected, butt-cut Oriental 
cane. Superior construction insures perfect 











balance and action. No. 19 here shown is 
-piece HD ext a tip. (No. 20 is bass 
weight.) F £18.04 
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BS South Bend ORENO 

i I Rod Re el. No.1100. 

Bs Price $7.00 
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South Bend Enameled Silk 


Line of choicest pure 
Japan S Silk Six brands, 
each in all sizes 


FLY-ORENO. Same 
design and ac- 
tion as Trout- 
Oreno, only 
smaller. ly « 
inch body. 12 
cotiors 
























FUZZ-ORENO, a 
rough body bucktaib 
fly. 12 colors, 
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SQR'L- ORENO, 
a squirret-tail 
trout fly. In 3 
natural colors, 
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Se ES SS A To 
ALL MAC 
TROUT Fi . 
2 ¢ andurd trout 

caiman 
TROUT-ORENO takes 5 pound 11 oz. 


View trout. Caught by Fred Harris, Brattle- , 
boro, Vt x prize winner in South Be nd ¢ 
Bait $2,000 Fish-Photo Contest 


From the finest of light, whippy split bamboo fly 
rods, to the most tempting of fly lures—South 

Bend Fly Rod Tackle is complete, fit to fight an MOTH-ORENO. 

cight ounce or an eight pounder. —— HOP-ORENO Per: moth ture. In 6 


fect replica in appear- natural colors 


In the making of all South Bend Fly Rod Lures, ae 


ne idea is paramount—that is naturalness. They 4 . B MERSON HOUGH 
re as natural as human hands can create — as —_ , feasenet Gaeta 
‘fective as craftsmen in the art of fly-tying ;  —_ 
in devise. CRICK-ORENO. 




















Life-like repro- FEATH-ORE. a 
A . ‘ “ti ofcricket. now € a 
\sk for the Fly Rod Tackle here shown at any live Setter than a live Ben Winchell de- 

cricket colors. sign No-slip cork 





porting goods store. Our book “Fly Rod Lures” 
dited by “Ozark Ripley” noted angling expert, is 
ill of fly rod fishing facts. Write for it. Free! 


body. 12 stanuard 
trout patterns. 
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Th trade-mark {7 ==~—\\ dependable tackle 
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SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9254 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 
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& CRIMINAL! 


Some one called the red squirrel the “rat 
of the tree tops.” As a destroyer of wild 
life, as a thief with all the criminal tenden- 
cies found in predacious birds and animals, 
he is far worse than the despised rat. 





Help held these pests in check. Join the 
American Game Protective Association 


and do your share in conserving the wild 
life of America. 


By the way! Have you written your 
Congressman at Washington to vote for 
H. R. 745, the Game Refuge Bill? Last 
February this bill was lost by a very few 
votes. A little boost on your part may add 
another vote in favor of the bill. Let’s go! 





American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose a check for $ .....-----..to cover dues of $1 and subscrip- 
tion to the magazine checked below for one year, beginning (at once) 
(at the expiration of my present membership). 


Price, including 
One Year’s Member- 
Regular ship in American 
Subscription Game Protective 


Publication Price Association 
Field and Stream....................-... $2.50 $3.00 
Outdoor Life..........- idaineeeuiniextdsaxnadetiueeteaon 2.00 2.50 
Outers’ Recreation.............. \clenithaniebsivebnecgicts 2.50 3.00 
Sportsmen’s Review (Wkly).........-...----.--- 3.00 3.50 


Draw circle around publication wanted. 


If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 


please mention that fact. 












THE SPORTSMAN'’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 


1. ‘Never in sport endanger human life. 

2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 

3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and up- 
hold the law-enforcing authorities. 

4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their 
feelings, 

5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 

6. Never be a fish-hog. 

7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re- 
fusing to purchase trophies. 

8. Study and record the natural history of game species in the interest 
of science. 

9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 

I oe i Eds 

TU ee ea ee 
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and muscallonge. 








No. 3 ‘‘Blue Grass’’ Reel --for bass, 
pickerel, trout, sheepshead, salmon, 
Nickel silver, quad- 


ruple multiplier, click, drag and screw- 

oil caps. Spiral gears and tem- 

pered tool steel pivots andstud. Price, 

plain bearings, $20.00 —j 
$25.00 





Kingfisher Highest Quality 
Line for fly rod from smaiiest 
trout to mighty salmon. F:lled 
and heavily coated in King- 
fisher enamel. Tough, strong, 
pliable; renders freely; runs 
smoothly. 25 yds. to coil, four 
connected—100 yds. 
100 yds.—10 Ib. test, $4.5 
test, $5.00; 16 





25 Ib. t - 
50; 40 Ib. test 


St , , 
$10.50. Color: Amber with black 
cross threads. 


No. 16 ‘Bristol’? Fly Rod 
length, 9 ft.; joints, 34 in.; wt. 
about 84 oz nickel handle 
mountings, reel seat below, 
teel snake guides and one-ring 
fly top. Price, maple handle, 
$4.50; celluloid, $5.00; cork, $3.00 














jeweled bear- 





























F eere is nothing like fishing for true sport 
and fascination — but it goes far deeper than 
that. When winter is over and nerves are jumpy 
and you feel plumb tired all over, go fishing. It’s 
a tonic for mind and body. 


Steal off for a few days when the fishing season 
opens. It’ll “tack ten years on your life.” Learn 
the benefits and the thrills which come with the 
“sing” of a reel or gurgle of a mountain stream. 


You'll need fishing tackle. Get the best — it costs 
no more. Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and 
Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
have long been famous with fishermen. Before 
you buy consider these three carefully. They are 
fully guaranteed. 


Write today for Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher 
Catalogs. Mailed free on request. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 
Manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 








ishing is more 
than just fun/ 
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A Moose Hunt in the Canadian Bush 


UTSIDE the big flakes 
were sifting _ silently 
down to come gently to 
rest on the ever deepen- 
ing blanket of snow 
stretching away for 
leagues and _ leagues 
across the cold white 
country. Thoughts of 
fly-rods, guns and rifles 
were far from my mind 
as we talked of many 
things. until Orrin remarked that he would 
like to take a moose hunt. And now the 
familiar walls seemed to fade, the haze of 
tobacco smoke resolved itself into the mist 
rising from some little wilderness pond, and 
in spirit | was back in “the bush,” the won- 
derful Canadian woods under the magic 
of the hunters’ moon. 

In July our plans were perfected and on 
Wednesday, September 19, 1923, we de- 
parted. Our way took us thru our own 
familiar Adirondacks and on to Montreal and 
Quebec. The latter we left at 9 a. m. on 
Thursday. Not many miles north the la- 
horing engine moved more slowly, the Laur- 
entide hills rose into cliffs; foaming, tum- 
bling rapids and falls roared with 


A. Osborne Mayer 


Golden days and moonlit night in the Laur- 
entide Fish and Game Preserve in Quebec. 


and our camp duffle. In a bay back of Birch 
Point we entered the three canoes and to the 
flash of six paddles we moved down the bay 
toward the western sun now shining in a 
cloudless sky. On the farther shore we land- 
ed at the first portage, which took us after a 
half mile of endeavor to a little pond. This 
we crossed to a longer portage to Bouquet 
Lake, a beautiful sheet two miles long and 
a half mile wide. Here the Doctor’s party 
left us, going south to Lake Algonquin 
where they had left their other guide in 
charge of camp when they came out the 
day before for provisions. 

Crossing Bouquet we glided into a little 
bay and up to a landing of logs, above which, 
and about fifty feet back, stood a log camp 
with a moose antler over the door. At last 
the great game country stretched away on 
all sides of us. 

The camp had a living room across the 


front and two bed rooms back of this. The 
guides occupied a tent back of the camp and 
they cooked over an open fire in a shed close 
by. Soon we sat down to our first meal in 
camp, and it was good. 

Henry and Pete were French-Canadians 
and they spoke but little English. By 
studying intently I was able to muster 
enough almost forgotten French to make 
Henry understand, but when he came back 
at me I could not stand the pace so we fi- 
nally fell back on English which failed us 
in moments of excitement. Pete was more 
familiar with English and he and Orrin got 
along very well. 

After supper Orrin and I took our places 
in the canoes, and with the guides wielding 
stern paddles we passed down the lake to a 
bay at its foot, where we cast for trout with- 
out success. Beaver and muskrats were 
playing about in the water, the beaver some 
times diving with great splashing. Muskrats 
swam toward us, while the guides softly 
clucked to them. When close to us they 
would dive and once one hit the bow of 
Orrin’s canoe. 

Gradually the yellow light faded before 
us in the west. Turning, we saw the great 

moon rising, stabbed by the spear 





a sound heard above the noise of yW 
train; placid, mirror - like 
lakes and ponds approached and 
eceded, and over all was the 
clory of autumn in the Canadian 
est. 
Our long railroad journey came 
in end as we stepped from the 
in at Lake Edward village to 
be greeted by George Rowley, 
with his brother Robert, 
trols the 1,000-square- mile 
‘rve where we were to hunt. 
lhe rest of the day was spent in 
king grub lists, buying li- 
s and viewing some fine 
recently brought from the 
rve. That night we stayed at 
entide House, headquarters 
ie preserve. The morning of 
iy the 21st dawned cloudy. 
breakfast we went to the 
ige, where Mr. Rowley point- 
it on a big map in his store 
territory he had reserved for 
. strip of country about seven 
; wide and fifteen miles long 
vhich were situated Lakes 
juet, Jambon, Rat, Terry and 
her and Lac Roquette and © 
ponds and streams. a 
bout noon the launch towing — | 
‘w and our canoes stopped 
us at the hotel landing. A 
and his wife, Orrin and I 
ded the launch and we were 
n our ten-mile ride down 
Edward. In the scow were 
Muer and Henry Robertson, 
suides, and the doctor’s guide 


a} 








Ds] points of the pines across the 
anf lake. Almost imperceptibly the 


canoes began moving away, one 
toward a big bay under the east- 
ern shore and the one containing 
Henry and me toward the head 
of the lake. Except for a few 
low calls the guides did not at- 
tempt to entice any bulls on this 
evening, but often they would lis- 
ten for long moments. 

Henry and I circled the lake 
and started toward camp, when 
suddenly we heard splashing from 
a little bay just ahead. Henry 
whispered “moose, no shoot, I not 
know it bull or cow.” Softly 
rounding a point, the canoe set 
in closer and closer to the shore 
of the bay, while I carefully 
raised the Springfield from the 
thwarts in front of me, the chills 
of excitement running up my 
back. A steady “plop, plop” of 
wading feet came to our ears, a 
vague shape took form, the splash- 
: ing ceased and everything was 
‘ still. Closer glided the canoe un- 


til the black bodies and gray legs 

of two cow moose could be seen 
} as they resumed their march thru 
fe the shallow water and into the 
4 alders, from which came _ the 


sound of breaking branches as we 
continued toward camp. Orrin 
and Pete had just arrived and 











Pete Muer, guide, packing head shot by Orrin Terry, on way out from 
Rat Lake, P. Q., Canada, Laurentide Preserve. 


(Photo by Orrin Terry) 


A they reported “nothing stirring.” 
— The next morning we went out 
in a heavy mist, Henry and I 
to the head of the lake, where 





Orrin and Pete 


we did not hear a sound. 
went to the foot of the lake, left the canoe 
and hiked on to a little pond near Lake 


Jambon. They saw many tracks but noth- 
ing answered Pete’s calls. Coming back to 
the lake they followed a portage to Lake 
Eugene, where they had no better success. 

We spent a lazy morning in the warm sun 
fishing and taking short walks into the bush 
near camp hunting for grouse. ‘The guides 
cut a supply of fire wood and then they had 
an interested audience of two as they fash- 
ioned the birch bark moose calls. About 2 
o'clock we went down the outlet, made two 
portages and fished the outlet and a small 
branch. The alders nearly met over the 
stream and it was difficult to place the flies, 
but we had fair success in spite of the hot 
sun. We were back in camp at 5 and soon 
had supper. The chill of night was creeping 
up from the water with the already rising 
mist. 

Orrin and Pete stepped quietly down to 
the landing and into the canoe and moved 
out over the placid lake into the path of 
moonlight streaming across the water. Henry 
and I stood in the little moon-drenched 
clearing before the camp, smoking and gaz- 
ing on the beauty of that wilderness night. 
Finally I turned to Henry and said “Tres 
joli?” and he whispered “Qui” and it was. 
We tiptoed down to the canoe and presently 
glided out into the lake with the moonlight 
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Circle—A. O. Mayer using trump line, or head- 
ache strap, on duffel bag. His moose head 
is shown in front of tent. Rat Lake camp, 
Laurentide Preserve. (Photo by Orrin Terry.) 

Right —- Orrin Terry carrying pack and two 
tent stoves with aid of trump line, Lake Bou- 
quet end of portage from Lake Jambon, P.Q., 
Canada, on way out. Ashes and rust from 
stove sifting down neck. (Photo by A. Os- 
borne Mayer.) 


Bottom—Henry Robertson, guide, with moose 
head shot by A. Osborne Mayer across Rat 
Lake appearing in the background, Rat Lake 
camp landing, P.Q., Canada. This is the 
largest bull taken in this preserve of 1,000 
square miles in ten years; spread 59 inches, 
22 points, 10 and 12-inch palms, 8-inch 
beams, 6 feet 6 inches at shoulders. 


gleaming on the rifle as it lay across the 
thwarts ready to hand. With noiseless 
strokes Henry sent the canoe slipping along, 
while from under the bow came the faint 
tinkle of softly parting water. The night 
was breathlessly still. Sixty yards from the 
head of the lake Henry noiselessly backed 
the stern into the shadows of the eastern 
shore and then for minutes we listened with 
all our ears. A muskrat dove, splashing 
drops of cold water on us and making us 
start with nervousness. 

\ shadow rising along the bow showed me 
that Henry had the call at his lips. Then 
he sounded the call of the bull, low and 
subdued, and then absolute silence as we 
listened intently. Ten long minutes and 
then he sent the challenge echoing and re- 
echoing over the quiet forest. Breathless 
silence and then once more the call roared 
out and before the echoes had ceased to re- 
turn a something came stealing over the 
moonlit woods from way beyond the head of 
the lake. A sound but so faint and far it 
might have been imagination. From the 
shadow on the bow I knew Henry had turned 
his head toward that sound and when he 
called again he hurled the sound that way. 
Instantly there sounded an echo like the 
slamming of a distant door. Then I knew 
and breathed “moose” as the chills began to 
chase themselves up and down my spine, and 
the beating of my heart seemed to stifle me. 


Hardly had the next call died away » hep 
back came the answer. A bull! Unmis. 
takeable this time. He was coming! ver 
in my hunting experience had I fel: the 
thrills of that night. The setting was per. 
fect. The calm wilderness lake bathe! jy 
the mystic light of the moon, the fires 
stretching away for hundreds of miles 9, 
every side, the splash of playing beaver, and 
stealing to our ears the mysterious voice of 
the wilderness—the challenge of the yl! 
moose! It was wonderful. May the recol. 
lection of that night never be lost. 

Now we knew he was a big one for his 
grunts were deep and hoarse. He was com. 
ing fast, “speaking” almost continuously, 
Suddenly we heard a distant crash, and soon 
a steady splashing, growing louder, seemed 
to indicate that he was coming down a still- 
water leading to the lake. After a particu. 
larly savage grunt we heard the sound of 
antlers striking a dead and hollow stub and 
then. crash, crash and the fierce challenge. 
Strong and hardy, supremely confident in his 
strength, the great creature was coming to 
do battle with his kind. Henry now had 
the call close to the water and was “speaking 
bull” with all his wonderful art. He struck 
the water resounding blows with his paddle, 
to be instantly answered, as the bull crashed 
his way through to the last fringe of alders 
at the head of the lake. The moonlight slip. 
ping back along the dew-drenched gunwales 
told me that we were moving, and my heart 
rose in my throat as I realized we were going 
to that big animal. We drew in toward the 
shore where the beast was roaring and fight- 
ing the alders. A momentary flash of the 
torch in Henry’s hand, a rapid backing of the 
canoe, a grunt from the bark horn and with 
a hoarse bawl and tremendous splash the bul! 
hit the lake. That fleeting beam of light had 
shown a_ heavy mist. Again the light 
whipped back and forth and went out as 
Henry whispered “beeg bull, beeg head, 
shoot quick, he run!” Holding as best | 
could on a vague shape almost concealed by 
drifting vapor the night was split by a 
flash, another and another as the echoes went 
reverberating across leagues of forest. Henry 
whispered “that enough,” and immediately 
called again. The bull answered but he was 
on the shore. With cold and trembling hands 
I forced fresh cartridges into the magazine 
and groaned to myself “will he come back?” 
but he didn’t for we heard him crashing away 
in full flight. Henry spoke, “too bad, beeg 
head,” and turned the bow toward camp. 
I was mighty blue as I realized that only by 
luck would I score under like circumstances. 

Farther down the lake we met Orrin and 
Pete, and after some talk they went to the 
head of the lake as Henry had heard anotlier 
bull in that direction. We went to camp 
and turned in. Orrin and Pete returned in 
about an hour and a half. Early in the eve- 
ning they went to the outlet, left the ca: 
and walked to the shore of a little pon 
made by the widening of the outlet. [: 
Pete called but without an answer, so [/ic) 
returned to the canoe and worked along ‘hie 
southern and eastern shore. Soon |! 
heard Henry’s calls, the answers of the !\u'! 
and then my shots, so paddled up to mee 
as related. After leaving us they hear 4 
bull splashing along the dead water at ‘lie 
head of the lake. This bull had ei 
scented them or was nervous at the sl 
ing, because he would not show himseli 
tho Orrin experienced the keenest exciten 
at Pete tried to bring him out. 


> 


‘ 


On Sunday morning, September 23, we id 
not go out as it was very misty. We ha. 4 


talk with Pete and Henry and told them 
would like to shoot our moose by dayli: 1, 
altho this would limit the hunting to 
morning, for the bulls would not gener 
show themselves until dark in the even 
We finally decided to continue the eve 
hunting. 
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ind I loafed around camp all morn- 
er breakfast the other boys started 
specting tour, going to the foot of 
and striking out thru the track- 
along a swampy stream, then over 
to a couple of small ponds. Near- 
first pond they saw a cow moose 
in the water near shore. Creeping 
n 100 feet of her, Orrin took her 
and then keeping concealed, Pete 
everal times. At each call the cow 
raise her head trying to locate the 
but she was unable to distinguish 
Finally Pete stood out in plain sight 
cow walked slowly into the brush. 
Then they erossed an old beaver dam and 
boggy swamp where the walking was 
Eventually they reached the second 
where they remained some time and 


rr e 
j . 


pond 


then returned to Lake Bouquet. Henry and 
| had already eaten lunch and soon we 
started for the bay on Lake Edward. A 


very bad trail led off to the south from this 
bay. Henry carried the canoe thirty-five 
minutes up into the hills to a beautiful se- 
cluded pond. The trout were breaking all 
over the surface. At the first cast I hooked 
two. We stayed here two hours. Some 
times Henry would call but no moose re- 
plied. About 5 o’clock we left with a nice 
string of beautiful colored trout, every one 
of which had given me a great fight before 
being landed. Henry carried the canoe back 
to the bay without a stop. On the last por- 
tage to Bouquet we met Orrin and Pete on 
their way to the pond between Bouquet and 
Lake Edward. They had been in camp all 
afternoon after their strenuous hike of the 
morning. Orrin had shot two grouse as he 
sat in front of camp adjusting the sights on 
his .22 Savage sporter. Pete shot two more 
with the little rifle about 100 feet from 
camp. 

After supper Henry and I went to the 
head of the lake. Another beautiful calm 
night and much warmer than the previous 
evening. There was very little mist and con- 
ditions were more favorable to accurate shoot- 
ing. We heard a cow call but nothing else 
until a single bawl or cry sounded out from 
the head of the lake. In a few seconds we 
heard the sound of crushing bones and Hen- 
ry whispered, “I tink dat bear chew moose 
Want go see?” I whispered “yes,” 
and we began to slip over that way. As we 
drew closer the gnawing stopped. When the 
bow was within six feet of the shore there 
was a heavy crash. Henry flashed the light 
but we could see nothing. He whispered, 


bones, 


“beeg bear, he gone.” Then we went to 
camp. 

Orrin and Pete reported nothing stirring at 
the pond so they came back to Bouquet and 
tried the southern end but with no better 


iuck. Pete said, “Too bright, they scart,” 
On Monday the 24th we were out on 
the lake at 4:30 a. m. There was a heavy 
n Henry and I again went to the head 
{ ile lake but only remained a short time 
ind then went to the pond where the other 
bo\< were the night before. We had no 
response to the calls so returned to camp. 
‘Shen Orrin and Pete started out on this 
ig they crossed to the southeast side 
lake. As the shore of the big bay 

ich they were, began to take shape 

he mist, they heard a big splash and 

it and then several crashes up in the 

Pete whispered “bull.” Quietly and 
nfinite caution the canoe was sent 

s toward the shore until only about ten 
parated the bow from the alders lin- 
bank. Pete called very softly. Then 
ind of a walking animal came to them 
bull followed the shore line keeping 
it of sight, the canoe gliding along 
t of him. They thought he would come 
to the water through a little opening 
head, but suddenly he turned and in 
md stepped out of the mist to the 
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edge of a bluff where he stood six feet above 
and fifteen or twenty feet from the canoe. 
In the dim light he looked huge and shivers 
ran up Orrin’s back for he thought the bull 
was about to jump at them. Pete whispered 
“young bull, don’t shoot.” Altho this bull 
had a small head, he furnished all the thrills. 
Orrin said it was the most thrilling moment 
he ever knew; the canoe hugged close to the 
wildest lake shore he had ever seen, the 
misty half-light of very early morning and 
that huge wild animal looming up so close 
over his head. Pete gave the canoe a great 
shove out into the lake and they kept per- 
fectly still. The bull turned and walked 
slowly thru the brush up the hill and dis- 
appeared without a sound. 

Pete now decided to try a pond a mile 
from the lake outlet. A stiff walk brought 
them to a marshy pond way up at the head 
of a valley. Here Pete called from the low 
bushes along the shore. Finally off to the 
south, over a big hill they heard the hoarse, 
bellowing grunt of a big bull, but they had 
no further answers. They found so many 
tracks here that Pete said, “we bring blan- 
kets, sleep here tonight.” They reached camp 
about 8:30 a. m. 

We took things easy the rest of the morn- 
ing. It was very warm. I shot two grouse 
close by in the bush. At 2 p. m. Orrin and 
Pete started for the pond at the head of 
the valley, taking blankets and a little food. 
It rained a little after they had gone. Henry 
and I had a little nap (not nip). At 5:30 
it began to rain in earnest. Henry remarked 
that it would be “bad night for M’sieu Terry 
and Pete.” About 9 p. m. the boys showed 
up. They had had a wild time. They 
reached the pond about 4, made a bough 
lean-to, roofing it with rubber blankets. At 
5:30 Pete began calling from the edge of 
the pond. Nothing answered and it began 
to rain, so they crawled into the lean-to and 
ate a cold lunch. Soon it poured and the 
wind blew heavily and it looked like a bad 
night. Pete said, “It rain all night, we go 
back.” It was then pitch dark. They cov- 
ered the blankets with one rubber, Pete cut 
a hole in the other thru which he thrust his 
head, Orrin put on his rubber coat and by 


the light of a flash they started. They 
floundered thru bogs and alder thickets, 
climbed over fallen timber, slipping and 


sliding. Several times they fell and were 
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soaked to the skin. However, they finally 
reached the canoe. Coming up the outlet 
they ran onto a sunken log which tore a 
hole in the canoe. When they reached camp 
the canoe was half full of water. Camp 
looked good to them! 

Tuesday morning we pulled out at 4:10. 
The rain had stopped. It was cold and wet. 
Orrin and Pete went over in the big bay, 
where they had seen the bull the day before, 
and then went down the outlet, but every- 
thing was quiet. Henry and I took our 
usual course to the head of the lake. We 
did not expect the bear to return to the 
moose carcass for several days so were un- 
prepared to hear the familar sound of crunch- 
ing bones as we glided toward the open place 
where the dead moose lay. The fringe of 
alders between this open place and the lake 
was only about four feet high and about 
as thick. Sitting low in the canoe we could 
not see over it. With infinite care Henry 
stepped into the shallow water, waded to 
the bow and held my rifle while I stepped 
into the lake. We moved a few feet and 
peered over the alders. We saw the feet of 
the moose, but nothing else. Now we real- 
ized that the subdued gnawing was coming 
from the bushes just back of the open spot 
which was not over ten feet square. Sud- 
denly I saw the leaves move and a moving 
black spot which instantly disappeared be- 
fore I could shoot. The sounds had stopped 
and Henry whispered, “he gone.” He had 
gone without a sound! Henry walked into 
the bushes and found that the bear had been 
only twenty-five feet from us. There he had 
dragged part of the carcass. This ended the 
morning hunt. Breakfast was delayed some- 
what while Orrin and I were shooting three 
grouse. All the birds we took were shot 
thru the head as they stood or walked slowly 
along. 

We had grouse for dinner. After dinner 
Henry and I took a walk along the dead 
water at the head of the lake, going up to a 
little pond north of the lake. He called 
several times but there were no answers. It 
was hot and the black flies were out in force. 
The leaves were falling in clouds. When 
we returned to camp, Orrin and Pete had 
gone to their lean-to. After an early sup- 
per we went to the bay at the foot of the 
lake, where I cast until the moon rose. It 
grew very cold. We heard a cow calling 
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2, 1923. The head on the stump was 


Pete Muer (left) and A. Osborne Mayer (right) with head shot by Orrin Terry. 
(Photo by Terry) 
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A. Osborne Mayer holding moose head; 
and his moose head. 





Robertson, guide; Pete Muer, guide; 
Bouquet Lake camp, Laurentide Preserve, P. Q., 
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Orrin Terry 
Canada, October 3, 1923. 
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across the lake and another down the out- 
let. Then we heard splashing along the 
shore close by and in a few seconds a cow 
could be dimly seen in the moonlight. She 
paid no attention to Henry’s calls but moved 
and fed about for some time before going 
into the woods. We went into the big bay 
and up the lake a little way, but everything 
was still, so we returned to camp. 
Wednesday morning the 26th Henry and 
I went to the head of the lake, but soon re- 
turned. When we pulled in to the landing, 
a mink was there to welvome us, but he left 
in a hurry when Henry made a pass at him. 
Soon after breakfast Orrin and Pete re- 


turned. Reaching the lean-to at 4 the day 
before, Pete suggested a “little walk.” Or- 


rin said they walked all right, five miles of 
the hardest going he ever saw. Climbing a 
stiff grade, they stepped out to the shore of 
a pond and there directly across, about 175 
yards away, was a big bull and a cow look- 
ing directly at them. Orrin was winded 
from the hard climb, but Pete said, “shoot, 
vite!” Orrin could see the bull’s head and 
about two feet of his shoulders, the rest was 
concealed. There were some low bushes in 
front over which he had to shoot. He fired 
three times and missed. (We were both 
using Springfield rifles and regular service 
sights, the open sight being adjusted for 
over 500 yards, which of course necessitated 
holding low for lesser ranges, a thing hard 
to remember under excitement.) After go- 
ing over to where the bull had been, they 
returned to the lean-to tired and discouraged. 
Pete called a few times, getting an answer 
from a small bull, but as they heard noth- 
ing more they rolled up in the blankets and 
slept. 

Wednesday they woke about 5, stiff and 
sore. They crawled down to the edge of the 
pond thru the icy brush. Two bulls an- 
swered the call, a big one which would not 
come down from the hill to the south. The 
other, a younger bull, came into the marsh 
and splashed toward them thru the mist. 
When he came close, Pete whispered, “Too 
small, “bout 30 inches,” referring to the 
spread. Soon the bull vanished without a 
sound. They now crossed a beaver dam at 
the foot of the pond. Another bull answered 
here but would not come out. Pete walked 


within thirty feet of a red fox before it 
trotted off, and circling, came within the 
same distance of Orrin. They soon started 
back toward the lean-to, but in crossing a 


slippery log the bark gave way and Orrin 
fell into two feet of very cold water, so they 
decided to go directly to camp and get dried 
out. Suddenly, Pete dropped flat and pointed 
off to the right, where just a short distance 
away stood a young bull. Pete whispered, 
“ready?” and Orrin replied in an undertone 
that he did not want to shoot as the bull 
was too small. Pete said “young bull, he 
dangerous,” so Orrin covered him while Pete 
tried to take his picture, but the thick brush 
prevented. In a minute the bull turned and 
quietly moved off in the brush. They reached 
camp about 10. 

We all left for the lean-to at 2:30 p. m. 
Pete shot a grouse near the landing just 
before we left. We saw many moose tracks 
and beds, and also deer tracks on our way 
up the valley. Henry and I remained at 
the lean-to, Orrin and Pete continuing on to 
the dry beaver pond, where they built 
another lean-to. As the moon rose, the 
Northern Lights began to play, and soon a 
wonderful display was given us. Orrin told 
me next day that Pete had predicted wind as 
a result of the aurora. They heard no moose 
on this evening. Henry and I heard a cow 
calling off and on all night, and we also 
heard something off to the southwest—what, 
we could not determine. I woke once to 
the splash of beaver in the pond close by. 

Pete’s prediction was verified as we woke 
on Thursday to feel a fine mist driven in our 
faces by a strong wind. We heard the cow, 
but nothing else until a whistle from Pete 
appraised us that they were returning to 
camp, so leaving the blankets we joined 
them and proceeded toward Lake Bouquet. 
They had heard nothing on this morning. 

We loafed around the camp stove all 
morning. Five grouse were added to the 
larder. About 3 o’clock we all had a grouse 
stew, and then Orrin and Pete left to go to 
Lake Eugene. They also visited Lake Oli- 
ver, altho the country near that lake was 
unfamiliar to Pete. They called at Lake 
Oliver, but without success. Darkness over- 
took them before they reached Eugene, but 
Pete was equal to the occasion. They pulled 
into camp at 9:30 p. m. Meanwhile Henry 
and I had returned to the lean-to for the 
night. Here we fought black flies andes 
mosquitoes and had no response to the calls. 
About 2 a. m., Henry woke me saying he 
heard a “stromp, stromp from the bush.” 
it might have been a moose. We did not 
hear the sound again. 


Friday the 28th dawned with a fine mst, 
Nothing answered the calls so we packed up 
everything and left for camp, reaching t!icre 
at 8 o'clock. Orrin and Pete had been to 
the head of Bouquet on this morning to look 
for the bear, but the wind was wrong and 
they did not see him. Later in the morn. 
ing they went to Birch Point camp on Lake 
Edward, returning at 10, with provisions and 
tobacco. Orrin and I then went trolli 
but had no strikes. The remainder of 


day was spent in camp as the wind blew and 
it rained, thundered and hailed. 
Saturday was usherea in by a bright sun 


and a crisp northwest wind. We packed al 
our duffle and left camp at 9 a. m. At th 
outlet we portaged three-quarters of a mile to 
a sluggish stream, where we lifted the canoes 
over a beaver dam and some rocks, into Lake 
Jambon. Crossing this, we made a_ short, 
steep portage to a beautiful! little beaver 
pond, which we also crossed, paddling the 
canoes several yards into the bush on the 
farther side where the portage to Rat Lake 
had been flooded by the beavers. We made 
the mile portage to Rat Lake by 11 a. m., and 
pitched camp in a thicket of small pine, 100 
feet from the lake. There was a big set of 
moose antlers fastened to a stump here. 
This head spread 62 inches and had been 
found on the shore of the lake a year be- 
fore. 

We started for the evening hunting in a 
sharp rain. Henry and I heard a young 
bull and the other boys heard a young bull 
and a cow. We returned to camp early, wet 
and cold. 

Sunday morning, Henry was laid up with 
a very lame back, which he_ probably 
strained on the portages the day before. It 
was very cold. Orrin and Pete returned 
soon, as it was blowing again. This morn- 
ing I spent wandering around in the bush 
near Lake Jambon. Orrin went out with the 
.22 and shot a grouse. As this was the last 
day of the trout season, Orrin and Pete went 
fishing and caught one trout. Pete said the 
trout were “spooning.” They then went over 
to Lake Terry, where they saw many tracks, 
but heard no calls. They returned at 5:30. 

At noon, Henry was feeling much better, 
so we started to find Horseshoe Lake and 
ponds. Henry had never been there, but he 
found the ponds all right. He called at 
both ponds while the wind blew and alter- 
nate rain and sun wet and dried us. We 
found a cow moose carcass lying at the 
edge of one of the ponds. Bears had been 
feeding on it. We saw a tree that had been 
clawed by a bear some years before. We 
were back in camp at six, but did not go out 
that evening as the rain and wind continued. 

Monday, October 1, we could not call be 
cause of the strong wind. As we had to 
start out on Wednesday, we decided to fal! 
back on still-hunting. The guides were anxi 
ous to please us, but they did not hold ou! 
hope of success from still-hunting, believ 
ing we would only scare the game. How 
ever, at 9 o’clock we crossed the lake, taking 
lunches with us. Orrin and Pete went | 
Lake Terry from which they portaged to La 
Rouquette, crossed this lake and left th 
canoe, and then tramped around three pond 
and half way round Lake Boucher. The: 
were nearly through the preserves and no! 
far from the Bostonnais River. Henry and 
I went half a mile up a winding strean 
left the canoe and struck into a wide alde 
thicket and a dense growth of small pine: 
Henry blazed a trail thru until we came t 
a dry swamp criss-crossed by fallen tree 
and thinly sprinkled with little pines, birche 
and poplars and surrounded by alder thickets 
Henry called once in a while. We crosse: 

a deeply worn moose road and beyond th 
pelt entered a stand of big pines. Fi 
nally I asked Henry if he had seen any sign 
and he said only a calf track. He also sai 
he believed our chances slim on account 0 
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yng wind, so we started back, coming 
the moose road. Henry stopped and 
the call to his lips, gave the bull 
twice. Immediately we heard two 
about two hundred yards to the left 
beyond the alders surrounding the 
Henry started at a fast walk in that 

on. When we came to where the 
road dipped into the alders, we 

d. and Henry gave a grunt thru the 
Instantly the answer came back, and 

; blame close! . Henry whispered, “that 

Jl right.” Turning, he ran quickly and 

tly back on the moose road for about 
eivity feet and dropped behind a log. I 
right at his heels and crouched beside 

as I thought “I’m going to have my 
ince!” There was a thick tuft of grass 
in front of me and I was going to move away 
from it, but Henry whispered, “don’t move!” 
He erunted again thru the call and the an- 
swer came back closer and in just a sec- 
ond | saw a big antler rear above the alders 
and disappear. I whispered, “I see him,” 
and Henry breathed, “Don’t move,” and 
called again. The answers were continuous 
now and in another second I saw him, and 
he was coming thru the alders, following 
the moose road. His head was held low and 
was swaying from side to side as he walked 
directly toward us. I threw off the safety 
and waited as I view that great animal 
drawing closer and closer, grunting at every 
Henry gave two subdued calls and 
with a final challenge the big bull stepped 
out of the alders and stopped. Henry 
whispered, “Shoot!” I dropped the sights 
on him thru the tuft of grass and pulled. 
The bull started on a trot, quartering to the 
right. We jumped to our feet. I worked 
Just as the bull stopped and be- 


step. 


the bolt. 
gan to turn his head toward us, I fired again 
and he went down. With pounding heart I 
rushed down to him and shot again, and he 
over dead. Henry and I shook on 
it. The bull was a magnificent creature. 
From the skin at the top of his shoulders 
to the bottom of his forward hoof, held hori- 


rolled 


zontally as in life, the distance was 6 feet 
6 inches. The antlers spread 59 inches, the 
right palm was 12 inches wide, the left 10 


inches. The right antler had 12 points and 
the left 10, and both beams were 8 inches in 
circumference. The scalp was very thick 
and heavy and a glossy black, and the skin 
was very thick. 

\ly first shot struck him near the hip as 
he stood nearly head on. The second and 


third shots struck him fairly behind the 
shoulder and the 180-grain, open point 
Lubaloy bullets gave him a quick release. 
\t my first shot he was just 27 paces away, 
it the second he was 18 paces away. He 
ran just 18 paces. We went back to a little 


n and ate our lunch. I was too ex- 

to eat much. I had killed the bull at 
1:45 a. m. with a strong wind blowing, and 
he had come directly down wind to the call. 
Orrin and I had been trying to locate the 
” for the past few days, so thinking it 
help, I had left the camera in the 
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My Birch Canoe 


Give me a birch bark trusty 
In the fall, when leaves get rusty 
And woodsy smells are ling’ring in the air. 


When the whole outdoors is singing, 
And the call of pintails ringing 
All about me on the dancing lake so fair. 


While the splash, ere I can pass, 
Of the crafty, leaping bass 
Signals from the denths as if to dare. 


When the bull moose bugle in the brush 
Awhile before the twilight hush 
As the sun sinks to its golden setting rare. 


Then I'll know what’s life and living, 
And why Nature ’s always giving 
Real thrills like these to men who care. 
Sip L. Courtney. 
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canoe. It was too far to go after it. We 
had quite a bit of trouble to remove the 
head and hide, and it took two hours to cut 
a trail out to the canoe. We reached camp 
about 3:30. Orrin and Pete arrived at 4:30, 
tired out. They had seen no game. They 
went out on the lake for a short time in the 
evening and heard ducks splashing around 
in the shallows near shore. The wind died 
down in the night and it grew very cold. I 
woke, wondering if I had really gotten a 
head. The moon was shining down on our 
little camp, and there on the white canvas 
of the tent was the shadow of a big antler, 
so I slept. 

The morning of October 2 was the coldest 
we had. Orrin and Pete went out on the 
lake at 4:30. About ten minutes of five I 
heard a big bull calling back on the por- 
tage. I thought to myself, “Isn’t this rot- 
ten luck with Orrin out on the lake!” But 
soon the boys came in and [ told them about 
the bull. They immediately went back on 
the portage, but Pete soon returned and went 
down to the lake to get his canoe in order 
to mend a tear in the canvas, as we were 
leaving for Bouquet that day. He came run- 
ning back and asked for the glasses and 
then said with disgust, “Bull in the lake and 
he way back there.” I had just rolled out 
of the blankets and was dressed just right 
for a “marathon.” After running back about 
half a mile on the portage, I found Orrin. 
He had just found the tracks of the bull in 
the trail. I gasped, “Come quick, there’s a 
bull in the lake,” and he started on a run. 
I came in sight of the lake in time to see 
Orrin jump into the bow of the canoe as 
Henry and Pete began to drive it away from 
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the shore. There was a point at the left and 
about 175 yards away from the landing. Be- 
fore reaching this point I saw Orrin raise 
the rifle and shoot twice before the swiftly 
moving canoe rounded the point and dis- 


appeared. Two more shots rang out and then 
all was still. Then I heard voices and a 


paddle fall, and in five minutes the canoe 
rounded the point and Orrin waved his hand 
and called, “His head will go about 55 
inches.” I felt pretty nearly as good as Or- 
rin did. When they left the landing, Orrin 
had seen the bull’s head over a rock on the 
point and as he turned to run, Orrin began 
shooting. The bull went fast across a little 
bay with the canoe jumping in pursuit. It 
was the hardest kind of shooting, but at 
the fourth shot the bull went down, shot 
thru the back of the head. They had a hard 
time heaving him up to shore. The head 
spread 54 inches, the palms were 11 and 12 
inches wide, there were 23 points and the 
beams were 74% inches in circumference. 
The palms were cup shaped and_ very 
unusual, tho in no sense a freak. It was 
a beautiful trophy. This bull bore scars of 
many fights. Orrin had hit him twice, once 
thru the dewlap and the shot in the head. 
We were very fortunate sportsmen. These 
heads were above the average and were 
taken practically the last minute of the hunt. 
Orrin shot his bull at 6:20 a. m. 

It was quite a job to do the necessary work 
on the bull as he lay in the shallow water 
After lunch we broke camp and reached 
Bouquet Lake camp at 3 p. m. 

We left Bouquet at 9 a. m., October 3. 
Near Birch Point, Orrin and Pete heard the 
last moose of the hunt. The launch picked 
us up at Camp Comfort, and our great hunt 
was over. We stayed at Laurentide House 
that night. Thursday morning we went 
down to the dock to say “good-bye” to Pete 
and Henry, who were going back to the 
bush with two other “sports.” Anyone for- 
tunate enough to secure the services of 
either Pete or Henry, is to be congratulated. 
They were very anxious to give us a pleasant 
and successful trip and they certainly did it. 
They thoroly understand their business. 

The Laurentide Fish and Game Preserve 
seems to be well stocked. We saw fourteen 
moose and heard many more. Grouse are 
very plentiful and the fishing there is fine 
in the proper seasons. The outfits are com- 
plete and the food is abundant. We had a 
highly satisfactory trip. 

We saw our heads re-salted and crated and 
they came down on the train with us to 
Montreal. We left at 1:30 on Thursday, 
October 4. Seventeen heads had been taken 
on the preserve up to the time of our de- 
parture. 

Coming down thru the Adirondacks, we 
ran thru a snow storm and thru the shift- 
ing squalls we could see the mountains 
white with snow. That reminded us that in 
a few short weeks the call of the moose 
would be stilled and again that northern 
hunting ground would be lying cold and 
silent under the gently falling flakes. 
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In Virgin Game Mountains of the North 


ROM our base camp at the head of 

Sheep Creek we returned down the creek 
to the point where we had first struck it, 
and then continued still farther down it into 
unexplored country. So far as we knew, we 
were the first men to descend Sheep Creek 
below the point where the trail from the 
Muddy River strikes it. We saw no evi- 
dence of white men, altho there were the 
traces of a number of very old Indian camps, 
and here and there we were assisted 
by short stretches of an old Indian 
trail. 

That evening we found a fine camp 
site, with the remains of an old In- 
dian camp, with lots of tepee poles 
and old drying racks, but the poles 
all so rotten that we had to cut a 
full set of new ones. We decided to 
camp here for some days, as the 
presence of so many drying racks 
looked as tho it must have been a 
fine game locality at least fifty years 
ago. There were a lot of deep moose 
trails converging and crossing the 
creek at this point. We put up the 
tepee in a fine grove of spruces. 

Bright and early the following 
morning Clark forded the creek and 
started to look over the mountain 
range to the south for rams, while I 
went into the foothills to the north 
looking for a really big buii moose. 
In my direction the foothills contin- 
ued for about four miles to the base 
of a big range of mountains. The 
hills were covered with the burnt re- 
mains of a forest of jack pines, much 
down timber and hard going, and in 
it all willows had grown up, and 
there were a lot of little muskeg 
meadows—ideal country for moose. 
I hunted diligently and found two 
cows and one bull, but the latter was 
entirely too small. As I drew near 
to the mountains which shut in the 
valley of Sheep Creek on the north I 
spied a big billy goat up on the very 
crest of the range. I kept watching 
him all the way toward the range; 
in fact, he seemed to act as a sort of 
magnet, drawing me on. As _ the 
prospects for a big bull moose did 
not look particularly good, I finally 
decided that I would climb up to 
where the goat was, and perhaps | 
could get a picture of it. Nearby a 
ridge ran up to the main crest, join- 
ing it about three hundred yards to 
the west of where the goat was. I took this 
ridge, keeping on the side of it away from 
the billy so as to be out of sight. The 
range was high and it was farther than [ 
thought. It took me two hours to make the 
climb, and in the meantime my one lone 
billy had multiplied to three. 

As I gained the main crest it occurred to 
me that I had better look over the other side 
and see what was there before I exposed my- 
self on the sky-line and went after the goats. 
Carefully I crawled up to the crest and 
looked over. Immediately below me was a 
heavy snow cornice, and below that the 
mountain fell off in big cliffs to the basin 
and head of a little creek below. Around 
the basin were high mountain sides, culmin- 
ating in two or three places in high, snow- 
capped peaks. Instantly something unusual 
caught my eye. On a little level meadow 
at the very head of the basin were eight 
billy goats. Seven of them were lying down 
and one was standing knee deep in the little 
stream. Then on the opposite side of the 
basin I counted nine more goats. I got out 
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PART IV 
THe Rams oF THE SKY PASTURE 


Vo other kind of hunting is quite so fascin- 

ating as stalking big-horns amid mountain 

peaks, especially when the hunters are re- 

warded with trophies such as these men 
secured. 





That evening we found a fine camp site 


my glasses and found these latter to be 
nannies and kids. I watched these goats for 
a long time, as I had never seen goats in 
such a place before. They were in typical 
sheep country, there being no goat cliffs 
anywhere around. It was evident that these 
goats had never been disturbed, and had 
had no occasion in their lives to take to the 
rocks for safety. As I watched them I saw 
something that had puzzled me for many 
years. Twenty years before I had been hunt- 
ing goats in a country where there were a 
number of hunters. I saw a big bunch of 
goats, and climbed to where I could get a 
good look at them. Across the valley were 
a number of the animals. I noticed one 
billy particularly on a ledge lying flat on 
its stomach with all four legs stretched out 
spread-eagle style. I watched it for some 
time, and it did not move, and I came to 
the conclusion that it had been killed by 
one of the hunters. A few minutes later I 
shot at one of the other goats, whereat the 
supposedly dead billy came very much to 
life, jumped up and sedately climbed the 


cliff out of sight. I had often wondered a 
its most unusual position. Now here | say 
another billy lying spread-eagled, api wo 
have a new natural position for this species 

{ watched these goats for some time and 
then started to systematically search t 
hillsides for other game. In about five 
minutes I made out a bunch of she [ 
counted seven of them. They were sv fa, 
off that I could not make out if they were 
rams or ewes, but I watched them 
carefully. I saw that as they were 
feeding, one of them was due soon tp 
cross a small patch of snow. I got a 
good, steady rest for the glasses and 
watched carefully. As it stepped on 
the snow it became silhouetted clear. 
ly, and, oh joy! I could clearly see 
the curl of big horns. They were 
rams at last! I lay there watching 
this bunch of rams and also search 
ing the remainder of the country 
Soon I found another small bunch of 
rams—-four of them. Then away 
around to the east on another moun. 
tain I made out three more sheep. 
Next my attention was attracted to 
some movement down in the creek 
valley below the basin, and looking 
carefully I made out a bunch of cari. 
bou, how many I could not tell, as 
they were scattered among a lot of 
small pines and meadows, but there 
were a dozen at least. I was cer. 
tainly looking down into a game 
paradise. It was glorious to watch 
all these animals feeding and sleep- 
ing undisturbed in their sky pastures. 
I cannot imagine a more beautiful 
setting. The basin was about a mile 
wide at its broadest point. I was up 
near its head, and to my right it ex- 
tended down for about three miles to 
where it took a turn and shut out 
further view. All around it were high 
mountain slopes, covered with lux- 
urious grass on their lower stretches 
and shale above, and higher up stil! 
the slopes culminated in three peaks 
with dazzling snow caps. I looked 
at my watch. It was 3:30, and too 
late to take on a stalk for the rams 
that day, so I decided to leave them 
and come back the following morn- 
ing with Clark. 

Before descending, nowever, | de: 
cided to have a try at photographing 
the goats on the crest. They were 
about three hundred yards along from 
where I lay. I got out the camera and started 
toward them, taking advantage of the rough- 
ness of the crest to keep out of sight as I crept 
nearer. About a hundred yards along there 
were a number of boulders on the crest which 
I had to climb over or go around. I crept up 
to them and looked over right into the face 
of a billy. I don’t know which was the more 
surprised, the goat or myself. At any rate. 
he made the first move by jumping off and 
starting at as much of a run as a billy can 
manage. I hurriedly arose, steadied the 
camera, found him in the finder, and 
snapped him at about thirty feet. He went 
straight towards the other three lies. 
alarmed them, and the whole four av led 
up to a little pinnacle which they cli: bed. 
and there they stopped, shoulder to sho» ‘det, 
and looked back to see what I was and » hat 
business I had there anyhow. There wi: 1° 
use disturbing them further, so I reluc! «tly 
left this most remarkable outlook né 
started on my descent to camp. Bu: the 
day’s adventures were not yet over. 

When I got down to the foothills, a‘ i! 



























beginning to get dusk, I stopped 
‘tle creek for a drink. I had just 
wn and was about to bury my lips 
water when I heard several heavy 
short distance off like the blows of 

against a tree. I listened carefully, 
n I heard something trotting. The 

stant a bull moose broke thru the 

on the bank of the creek, trotted 

ip to me and stood over me as I lay 
t| { was awfully surprised, and to tell 
ith I was rather scared also. I rolled 

ind pointed my rifle at his chest in 

. should try to stamp on me or hook 

ith his antlers. I gazed right up into 

is face. He was a splendid animal, with 
; which, altho still small, in a year or 


two would develop into the typical head of 
the Northwest, wide-spreading with big 
nals and short points. I decided that I 
would speak and see what Mr. B. Moose 
would do, so I asked him what he was doing 
there. A look of startled surprise came over 
his face. Instantly he whirled, trotted about 


fifty yards off, and stood there grunting and 
horning some bushes. Finally he trotted off. 

Experiences such as this are quite common 
with moose in the rutting season. My old 
suide, Charlie Barker, had a similar experi- 
ence some years ago when guiding a sports- 
man in New Brunswick. A bull ran right 
up to them, and Charlie was obliged to hit 
him on the flank with the back side of his 
ax to avoid being trampled on. Such acts 
on the part of moose are not to be regarded 
as vicious. The moose is not “charging.” 
He simply thinks that the hunter is another 
moose, most probably a cow, and he comes 
up to investigate. Sometimes a moose does 
charge, but only when he is cornered. When 
my friend, Major Honeycutt, and I were 
hunting moose in New Brunswick in 1919, 
Honeycutt was charged by a bull. He came 
across the bull and wounded it. The bull 
ran down the hillside, and Honeycutt, taking 
a shorter cut, met it as it was coming around 
the end of a large fallen tree. The moose 
was cornered between Honeycutt and the 
tree, and it came for him, mane up on end, 
champing its teeth and clearly meaning fight. 
Honeyeutt killed it at eight feet. 

lt was almost completely dark when I 
reached camp. About ten feet from the 
tepee was a small jackpine about the size 
of a small Christmas tree. Sitting on one 


{ the branches of this tree, apparently wait- 
« for me to come home, was a baby porcu- 
ine about the size of a grey squirrel. Its 











up toward the head of the basin 
killed the rams. The rams were 
half-way up the mountain just to 
of the line of snow. We watched 
up and lie down on the crest 
tle to the left of the center of the 
ph. The eight billy goats were 
in the flat bottom of the basin 

just hidden by the hill in the 

; he nannies and kids were 
m the brushy hillside across the 
en just above the horses. We 
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whole attitude was so 
ridiculous that I burst 
out laughing. It was 
too bad it was so dark. 
I should have liked to 
have taken the baby’s 
photograph. At any 
rate, I deserved a fine 
welcome home after such 
a day’s work—fourteen 
miles thru a dreadfully 
rough and steep moun- 
tain country, and game 
experiences to remem- 
ber the rest of my life. 

I went into the tepee, 
started the little fire in 
the center and proceed- 
ed to get supper. Ten- 
der steaks smothered in 
onions, fried potatoes, 
hot biscuits, tea and 
stewed logan berries. 
Clark arrived just in 
time to hear the “Come 
and get it.” He-had 
had a long day, too. He 
had seen a lot of cow 
moose and one bull with 
a magnificent head; had 
also located a bunch of 
ewes and lambs, and 
while he was watching 
them a big ram _ had 
come up over the sky- 
line, taken a look at the 
ewes, and gone back. He had planned for us 
to go back the next day after that ram, but 
when he heard what I had found he was all 
for going to my “Bachelor Valley.” That 
night we set the little alarm clock for 4:30. 

Sunrise the next morning found us well 
on our way to my basin. Instead of going 
the way I had the day before, we headed for 
the stream as it came out of the mountains, 
intending to follow it up into the basin. 
Just where the creek debouches from the 
mountains is a thick woods of spruce. 
While we were passing thru this we ran into 
another young bull, getting right on top of 
him and jumping him from his bed before 
we saw him. The whole of this country 
seems full of small bulls. We only saw four 
that had shootable heads, and all these were 
out of range. In a year or two there should 
be shootable bulls in plenty. 

Soon we came to where we could see the 





, our right from where the photograph was taken, crossed the valley, ascended the mountain 
pposite side, and made our stalk just back of the skyline as shown. 











The big ram where he stopped after his roll of half a mile down the 
slide rock 


lower reaches of my basin. On the moun- 
tainsides above here the day before I had 
seen two bunches of sheep, one of three rams 
and another of four rams, but now none of 
these were in sight. As we looked, tho, a 
cow moose came out on the skyline of the 
highest mountain, a spot fully 9,000 feet 
high and 2,500 feet above timberline, and 
stood there taking in the view. This is an- 
other peculiarity of moose. Apparently they 
enjoy climbing up and taking in the scenery. 
We saw them a number of times in just such 
places. This old cow stood here the entire 
day. Often we could turn back and see her 
still standing there. 

Carefully we crept along from shoulder to 
shoulder of the mountain, stopping and look- 
ing over the country most carefully when- 
ever another stretch came into view. Finally 
we got to where we could look right up into 
the head of the basin, just below where I 
had been the day before. Now we could 
make out our quarry. The bunch of seven 
rams were feeding on the hillside at the 
head of the basin, just above the level 
meadow where the eight billy goats had been 
the day before. And the billies were there 
still in the same place, and the nannies and 
kids, too, seemed not to have moved over- 
night. As we watched, one billy was feed- 
ing up toward the sheep. This the sheep 
seemed to resent, as they were constantly 
looking down at the billy and edging farther 
and farther up the hillside. Finally the 
sheep stopped feeding and in single file 
climbed up the crest. We were afraid that 
they were going to go on over and out of 
sight, and we had visions of their leaving 
the valley altogether. But they stopped at 
the crest and lay down in a patch of snow 
between two small pinnacles. 

At once we began to plan our stalk. To 
go up the valley was impossible, as it would 
be in full view of the sheep, and besides 
we would be sure to disturb the goats and 
would drive them ahead of us right into the 
sheep. The only possible chance was to take 
the north wall of the basin, climb to its top 
and behind its crest, make the circuit to that 
point of the crest where the sheep were. 
The wind seemed favorable for such a stalk, 
and the only thing which did not look good 
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Clark jerked out his camera, whereat the billy turned around and looked over its shoulder 


was the fact that the distance was so great, 
and we feared that the sheep might move 
before we got to them. But it was the only 
chance, so we lost no time in starting. First 
we crossed the valley, keeping in little de- 
pressions so that the rams would not see us, 
of which, however, there was little danger, 
as they were still fully three miles away. 
Then we climbed to the top of the range on 
the north side, a heart-killing climb that 
took all the sand we had in us. Reaching 
the crest, we dropped behind it and com- 
menced the circuit toward our rams. This 
was hard going, too, because the crest was 
snow-corniced all the way around, and to 
keep out of sight we could not come up on 
the top of the ridge, but had to scramble 
along on the steep hillside just below the 
snow cornice. Half way around, the crest 
rose up into a snow-capped peak, too rocky 
to climb over. Back of this we had to go 
to keep out of sight, and the back side was 
a steep ice fall, the slope at the top just 
gentle enough to warrant our attempting a 
traverse, but below falling off in cliffs thou- 
sands of feet high—a ticklish, dangerous 
place. We went slowly and stopped in each 
stride to kick footholds in the ice ahead. I 
remember counting 528 steps which we 
kicked with our hob nails in this ice. The 
first half of the stalk was cruel work, light- 
ened only by the few times that we paused. 
crawled to the crest and looked at the sheep 
with our glasses. Every time we did this 
they looked better to us. Now we were get- 
ting nearer where we could begin to see the 
details of their horns. Three of the rams 
were visible, lying on the edge of the patch 
of snow looking down into the basin. These 
three heads got bigger and bigger as we 
drew nearer. We could see the massive 
bases and the big, long curls which be- 
tokened enormous rams. 

A steep snow slope ran up to a low wall 
of rock. Up this we climbed, and carefully 
we peeped over the wall. Yes, sure enough, 
there were the rams, but they were no longer 
lying down. Seemingly they had just risen, 
tiring of their long nap, and were just start- 
ing to descend. They were about 200 yards 
off, and were coming on very slowly on a 
curve that would bring them past us at a 
point on the slide rock about 100 yards be- 
low us. We both now lay down, took off 
our hats, as it was blowing a gale up on the 
arete, anchored the hats with rocks, adjusted 
our gun slings to our arms, and got regular 


prone positions on the snow just exactly as 
tho we were on a firing point at a rifle com- 
petition. From where we lay we could look 
thru little cracks in the wall and see the 
rams coming. This was the -most exciting 
game experience I have ever had. The rams 
came on very slowly. They would take ten 
or fifteen slow steps, then pause and look 
the whole world over. The first animal had 
an absolutely perfect head, with a long curl 
which made a complete circuit and about a 
quarter more. I was for taking him, but 
Clark thought that we had better take the 
second and third rams, which seemed to 
have the largest base measurements, altho 
the horns were not quite so perfect or long. 
I am afraid that up on the head of Kvass 
Creek our talks with the sportsmen and 
guides there had given us an exaggerated 
idea of the importance of base measurement, 
and we had heard of one sportsman who had 
bet that there was not a sixteen-inch head 
in the whole country. 

When the second and third ram got to a 
point on the slide rock 100 yards below us, 
Clark and I fired. As the shots rang out 
everything in sight seemed to freeze. Not a 
ram made a movement, 


and held apart, and the standing positiop 
retained in every muscle. We watched thom 
roll out of sight, and we saw all the rem 
ing rams watching them, too. Now we ar 
grabbed our hats and started down atter 
them. Still the other rams did not m 
but just watched us in amazement. Not wn. 
til we had descended fully 200 yards did the 
remaining five rams move, and then they 
only trotted a short distance off and con. 
tinued to watch. 

We picked up our two rams about half 2 
mile below where they finally stopped in 
their wild roll down the slide rock. We 
had begun to fear that their heads would 
be badly mashed, but they were not injured 
a particle. As soon as possible we got out 
the tape and measured them. Mine meas. 
ured 16%4 inches at the base, and the rings 
in the horns indicated that he was 13 years 
old at least. Clark’s ram measured 1614 
inches, and had slightly longer horns. After 
measuring and photographing we cleaned 
them and laid them out on the rocks, as it 
was too late in the day to care for the meat 
and trophies, and we decided that we would 
have to come back again the next day. 

Below us the eight billy goats still looked 
on. We were now only about 300 yards 
above them and their little flat meadow. 
None of them was disturbed in the least, 
and they paid not the slightest attention to 
us. Had we had more time we would have 
gone down and shaken hands with them, 
but it was after 5 o’clock and we wanted 
to get home to camp that night, get some 
horses and come up the next day. We 
started to make a bee-line for camp, know- 
ing that even as it was we were going to 
have a lot of rough windfall to go over on 
a dark night without a moon. Two hundred 
yards down, as we were rounding: an out- 
cropping of rock, we ran right into a billy 
goat coming up to see what we were about. 
Clark jerked out his camera, whereat the 
billy turned around and looked over his 
shoulder, all this within about ten feet of us. 
At this proceeding Clark found him in the 
finder and operated the release, and just to 
show you how pleased the billy was, we 
append his photograph. 

Now, Clark and his wife had been want- 
ing a goat skin as a couch cover in their 
home at Entrance, and he had been talking 
about killing a billy some day. Now he 
made the remark that if another billy got 
in between him and camp that night he 
would be sorry for it. Not five minutes later 
another billy stuck his head up over a rock 








even those at which we had 9 [—— 
fired. The absolute silence 
and immobility kept up for 
about ten seconds, and we 
began to wonder if we our- 
selves could be alive. Be- 
‘low us were seven rams, 
two of which we had fired |) 
at with deadly aim from }} 
rifles we knew as well as_ }{ 
our alphabets, and yet 
nothing had moved. Then 
suddenly the leading ram 
of the two at which we 
fired toppled over and 
started to roll down the 
mountainside, followed a 
second later by the other 
ram. But again it was 
weird, because these- two 
rams did not collapse as 
one would think wounded 
rams would, but rather as 
tho they were wooden rams 
and the wind had blown | 
them over, for they both } 
rolled down the slide rock 
with heads held rigidly {| 


The Winter Hills 


(Rocky Moun tatns) 


\| In silent majesty eternal stand the Winter Hills. 
|| When man was brute, so stood they then—isles of the air. 
Stone corpses of marble midnight— 
Rose tipped pearl at dawn— 
Diamond crusted alabaster, gashed with blues— 
Blood flooded at set of sun—tower the steepling summits. 
| Fairy tracings on starry mist— 
Frosted silver etched on black— 
The Frozen Virgins of the Hunger Moon 
Hold aloft the deserts of the sky. 
The human herd in cities penned, 
That mills in self-crazed mobs for final naught, 
Know not the soul-life of the peaks— 
The white awed silence of the Winter Hills. 
When the last man breaths his last, 
When all the earth shows not a human track, 
Still the ant will build his mimic mountain, 
And on it will be the written snows. 
Then, as now, and ever back, 
Heedless of man and ant and snow— 
The Age of Man a wink in their long time— 
Unchanged will stand the Winter Hills. 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 





erect, legs perfectly stiff 

















n front of Clark and started to wiggle 
r in whiskers at him. This was more 
Clark could stand, so he promptly 
ed billy in with a well-directed shot. 
\ measuring, photographing and dressing, 
hen at last we were off again for camp 

+ as we could foot it. 
had hoped to get out of the steep 
s before it was completely dark, but 
uld not quite make it, and now we 
faced with the disagreeable task of 
nding a steep slope in pitch darkness, 
feeling our way foot by foot, hoping that 
ould not come to any bluffs. This 
» took about three-quarters of an hour, 
and right glad we were at last to reach the 
foothills. Here our task was cut out for us, 
for these hills were covered with down tim- 
ber. the result of an old burn. Every ten 
steps or so one would have to step over or 
crawl under a fallen tree. This is bad 
enough in the daylight, but on a dark night 
it is hell. Ordinarily we would have stopped 


at the first water and camped for the night, 
and all would have been well. But we both 
had that familiarity with the mountains 
which almost breeds contempt, and we 


wanted to get back to comfortable beds, a 
good supper, and moreover we wanted to get 
our horses early in the morning and come 
back after our game. So on we groped our 
way, very slowly, one behind the other, sing- 
ing and talking the while so we would al- 
know exactly where the other fellow 
Had it not been so awfully dark we 
could have seen the mountain tops around 
us. and we could have told from the skyline 
just in what direction to steer, but not a 
vestige of the skyline could we see, and 
neither of us had a compass. Moreover, we 
were constantly turning to the right and left 
and making detours to avoid bad down tim- 
ber and other obstacles, and we found it 
hard to keep our course. We constantly 
conferred as to the route, and each time, to 
our credit, we decided that we were going 
exactly right. I regard the travel this night 
as the very best piece of woodcraft I or any 
of my friends have done, for at 11:30 that 
night we descended the last slope down to 
the creek and struck our tepee exactly. We 
were both dead tired, but we were even more 
hungry, so we started right in to prepare a 
big feed. Clark was most mysterious. He 
got something into a big kettle that he would 
not let me see. When it came time to serve, 
out came a head of fresh cabbage. 

“I’ve been carrying and hiding that for 
two months so we could have it as a surprise 
he night you killed your ram,” he said. 
Now | knew why we made camp this night 
instead of lying out alongside a fire. 

But the aftermath of this most remarkable 
experience with sheep and goats was still to 
come. The following morning I was almost 
ill in, about as tired as I have ever been in 
Clark announced that he would 
take two horses and go back after the heads 
and meat, while I rested up and tried to get 


ways 


was. 


my ite 


a big bull moose. I did not like the idea 
{ his going back alone and doing all that 
work unaided a bit, but finally discretion 
got tie better part of valor, and I let him 


star!. His experience was such that I would 
iven anything if I could have accom- 
pa him. He had a hard time all thru 
thills, having to cut a trail thru the 
de imber much of the way. Finally he 
got the mountain and started up the 
of t slope which he could find, which, 
to the least, was darn steep. He walked 

to save his horse, but coming to an 


ea stretch he got into the saddle to ride 
a way. Suddenly his horse’s feet 
Sil from under like lightning and the 


hors fell, pinning Clark’s leg under with 
10 ill in the stirrup. The foot was 
pl between the horse and a sharp rock 
a way that it was impossible to get 
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it out, and Clark was afraid to have the 
horse move for fear that it would seriously 
injure his leg in its struggles to get on its 
feet. Then he noticed a little tree nearby, 
and was able to just reach it. Taking hold 
and exerting all his strength, he pulled until 
he got his foot out. Even then he told me 
he thought that the ankle was broken, and 
that the pain was dreadfully hard to stand. 
But finally he got so he could bear his 
weight on it, and went on to complete the 
job, his ankle swelling to twice its normal 
size. This is the one great danger of moun- 
tain work. There is very little danger of a 
good man missing his footing and getting a 
crippling fall, as he can always see where 
he is stepping, and falls of this kind are 
always his own fault. But one can never 
tell when a horse is going to get one into 
trouble, altho fortunately mountain-bred 
horses like Clark’s are most remarkably sure- 
footed, and trouble occurs only once or twice 
in a lifetime. 

Arriving in the basin late in the afternoon, 
Clark made a little camp up as high as he 
could get firewood, and that same evening 
he skinned out the sheep and packed all the 
meat down in one back load, a total weight 
of almost 200 pounds to carry down steep 
slide rock with a seriously injured ankle. 
Then he made a second trip and got the 
heads and scalps down to his little camp be- 
fore dark. The next morning he made still 
a third trip up the mountain, skinned out 
his goat, and in one load packed its skin 
and meat down to his camp. It was while 
coming down with the fresh goat skin thrown 
over his shoulders that he passed close to 
the herd of billies, still on their same little 
flat, and one of these billies, seeing the goat 
skin coming down the hill, ran right up to 
Clark to investigate. Clark told me that the 
goat came up to within ten feet of him, and 
he had to drop his pack and drive it away, 
as he did not relish having those sharp horns 
quite so néar. 

Having got all the loads down, Clark 
packed them on the two horses preparatory 
to starting back, and while he was doing this 
a very large ram, much larger than either of 
the ones we had shot, came along, lay down 
on the hillside about 200 yards above the 
camp and calmly watched Clark pack up. 
In all my experience with game, and in all 
my readings of other hunters’ experiences, 
I have never heard of game as tame and un- 
sophisticated as were the goats and sheep 
of this valley. The only explanation was 


that they had lived in such absolute security 
for so many years that they could not get 
into their heads the fact that anything on 
earth would injure them. 


As we proceeded our ridge turned into a regular arete, sharp and jagged 
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Clark got back the evening of the second 
day. I was in camp when he came in, with 
the fire going and a meal ready. I heard 
him coming and went out to meet him. He 
was leading his saddle horse, and had the 
pack horse’s halter shank tied to the tail of 
the saddle horse. Both animals were packed 
so heavy that their spines actually curved 
downward in the middle with the weight, and 
both were sweating profusely. I never saw 
a man and two cayuses so plainly show 
fatigue and wear. Everything looked done 
up. But there they were, all safe and sound, 
and we had two of the best trophies that 
can fall to a hunter’s rifle safe in camp. 
There is no doubt that the head of a big- 
horn sheep is the finest trophy that can fall 
to a sportsman’s rifle. Not only is the trophy 
itself magnificent, but it lives end is found 
and stalked in the most beautiful scenery in 
the world, above timberline in an alpine 
wilderness. But most of all, there is a test 
of manliness before the hunter can kill his 
ram fairly and squarely. Just what that test 
consists of can best be estimated by a read- 
ing of this chapter. It is a fact that not 
one city sportsman in five gets his sheep at 
all, for the simple reason that he is not 
physically capable of doing the amount of 
climbing entailed and of standing the con- 
tinuous strain and exposure. Gradually I 
am getting to understand certain experiences 
I have had in my youth. I had never quite 
known why it was that when I told old 
hunters in the East that I had killed sheep 
that they were apparently so cold and dis- 
tant for a time, and then finally warmed up 
and became such good friends of mine. 
When I came out to the settlements with my 
first ram, killed alone and unaided, I had 
apparently graduated from the _ tenderfoot 
class with all the local hunters, and I was 
received into their midst as one who had 
qualified in full. But now I know about the 
Eastern hunters, the real old-timers who had 
been there. They were just wondering if I 
had killed that ram or if it had been my 
guide—that is, whether I was a fakir pure 
and simple or whether I had qualified to sit 
with them around the camp fire. Naturally 
they took their own time in making up their 
minds. I have a distinct aversion to posing 
for my photograph with dead game, but 
sometimes it is well to at least have the 
evidence that one was present at the kill. 
My only regret in this instance was that I 
had not stuck with Clark thru the whole 
thing, and I suppose I always will regret not 
sharing in the work of those two strenuous 
days, even tho the whole outfit was as good 
as new a couple of days thereafter. 
THE END 
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After “Toms” in Alabam’ 


LD Uncle John Fort and Aunt Liza, two 

old ante-bellum darkies, will ever be 
kindly remembered by me. Uncle John lived 
at the time of this hunt, on a little clearing, 
about fifteen acres, in the heart of Tombig- 
bee River swamp in old Pickins County, 
Alabama. This little clearing was known as 
Turkey Island. It was bounded on the north 
by The Devil’s Pond, on the east by the 
Duck Pond, and on the south and west by 
two prongs or forks of Blubber Creek. 

The only way to reach Uncle John’s log 
cabin on foot was to walk logs cut across 
the creek. Riding, you could ford the 
creek, provided you were familiar with the 
fords, for the creek was full of cypress knees 
and treacherous holes. 

My first acquaintance of Uncle John was 
near the beginning of this narrative, under 
very trying circumstances, about thirty years 
ago. 

That day I had a professional call to make 
about twelve or fourteen miles up the west 
bank of this same Bigbee River. On this 
side on which I lived, was an extensive open 
prairie country. In those days all country 
doctors prided themselves in the possession 
of high-bred Kentucky saddle horses, and 
did not think anything of making fifteen or 
twenty-mile calls, horseback. After making 
this call, instead of returning home the way 
I had gone, I decided to ford the river on 
my horse and take the cool shady swamp for 
my return trip. I had hunted and fished all 
up and down this swamp so often that I was 
thoroly familiar with the trails. I hardly 
realized tho that it was getting so late in 
the day. 





Dr. Jones feeding his decoy turkey gobbler to one side. 





Dr. B. T. Jones 


Being primarily the account of an exciting 
turkey hunt on “Devil’s Pond,” but wildcats, 
coon and other inhabitants of the Tombigbee 
swamps intrude at a time that is not alto- 
gether opportune, and cause a few additional 
thrills that were not on the program. 


I had hardly crossed the river and turned 
old Prince’s face toward home, when a very 
dark cloud rose in the west and soon thunder 
and lightning began to play over my head. 
I spurred my horse into a sweeping fox- 
trot as he seemed now to be as eager to get 
home as I was. But I had not gone more 
than two or three miles before it was pitch 
dark and raining in torrents; an awful wind 
had felled trees across the trail in such a 
twisted and mangled way that I was forced 
to get down and lead my horse for fear he 
would fall over these logs, or be tripped in 
a vine and break one or both of our necks. 
Soon I realized that I was lost in impenetra- 
ble darkness. I have often been lost in the 
woods, and I have found out from experi- 
ence, the best thing to do if you have no 
compass or stars to guide you, is to stop 
perfectly still, sit down upon a log, and 
collect your wits; or you will surely develop 
a good case of forest fright, and then you are 
no more than a child. 

I did this, talking to Prince all the while, 
just as if he had been a human companion. 
“Now, Prince, old boy, what is the best thing 
for us to do?” I patted him on the neck and 
he laid his head affectionately on my shoulder 
as if to say, “Get up and leave the rest to 
me.” I did so, laid the 
bridle reins loosely up- 
on his neck, and told 
him to take me to the 
nearest habitation. I 
was familiar enough 
with the woods to know 
that “Turkey Island” 
was the only inhabited 
spot in this vast swamp 
of ten or fifteen miles. 
Prince took his time, 
but went steadily ahead, 
rounding logs and tree 
tops, but never stop- 
ping. Occasionally I 
would whoop or hallo. 
After we had gone a 
mile or so I thought I 
heard someone answer 
me, still I did not 
change Prince’s course, 
but let him pick his 
way. Soon another 
whoop, and an answer 
distinctly heard. Prince 
was headed right to- 
ward the answer. Then 
I saw a light dimly in 
the distance. On ap- 
proaching it I saw it 
was a torch made of fat 
pine splinters. Then a 
voice came, “Tell me 
who you is or I puts out 
my light, fur I nebber 
lacks to meet a stran- 
ger in de woods at night 
wid a torch in my 
hand.” I could see 
plainly now that the 
old darky was _ stand- 
ing behind a big tree, 
holding the torch out 
I soon 


Mes Co hE POR OS 


told him who I was, and that I was 

“Well, you ain’t lost no more now, D 
tor, for I can show you de way out.” 

“This is Uncle John Fort, I believe.” 

“Yes, sir, dis is whut’s lef’ ub him.” 

“Well, Uncle John, can you take care of 
me and my horse until daylight?” 

“Certainly, Doctor, you is jes’ as welcome 
at old John’s house as you is at your own 
home.” 

Aunt Liza soon had some fried eggs, a 
hoecake and hot coffee ready for me. Dur 
ing the while I chatted with Uncle John 
and found him very interesting, for he knew 
all about wild turkeys, and was fond of 
hunting them himself. Before I left, the 
next morning, we had become very con- 
genial friends, and planned to do some hunt- 
ing together the following season. 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows no one good.” 
From that memorable night, to this present 
day, I have had a warm friend in old Uncle 
John Fort. He is still living in his three 
score and ten. 

He has often ridden from his house on his 
little old mule to the bank of the river just 
opposite my house, which stood on a 75-foot 
bluff overlooking the river, and halloed for 
some one to put him across in my boat. If 
I was not at home my wife would send Sam 
across for him, for she knew Uncle John had 
a string of squirrels for her, a mallard duck, 
or some kind of game or fish. In return for 
these, my wife would give Uncle John a good 
dinner, some change and allow him to talk 
as much as he pleased, for he was, and is 
yet, a great talker. 

Says he one day, “Miss Jessie, (addressing 
my wife) I show does lack de Doctor, fer 
he’s got ways more lack a nigger dan any 
white genman I is ebber seed.” Uncle John, 
of course, regarded this as a great compli- 
ment, as my wife knew, still, I suppose there 
being so much truth in the assertion that it 
seemed to stun her for a while. She often 
refers to this compliment of Uncle John’s, 
and partly attributes my popularity with the 
colored race to this inherent quality of mine. 

The dogwood, now in bloom, had alread} 
reminded me that the old gobblers were on 
the war path, and that I had developed the 
turkey fever, so I made ready to visit Tur- 
key Island by packing some canned goods, 
sugar and coffee; after which I placed my 
saddle, bridle and gun into my buggy and 
was soon on my way to Uncle John’s, with 
old Pea Boy on the seat beside me. There 
is a thrill in these anticipations and _pre- 
parations for a hunt that a man rarely ever 
realizes in the actual bagging of the game. 

I reached Uncle John’s house about 4 p. m.. 
and after a few minutes of very cordial 
greetings, we decided to go out and try tv 
locate or roost the turkeys. That eve, Unc! 
John, with the pet gobbler in a crate 
strapped on his back, had some difficulty in 
mounting his mule, as he never used a gil 
to his saddle, but by leading the mule 
to a stump he finally got astride, and we 
out for the Devil’s Pond with the assurai 
from Aunt Liza that she would have us a 
good supper ready on our return. On rea: 
ing the ford, I took the lead and was ni 
ing the opposite bank when I heard a t 
rible splash in the water behind me. 
looked back and saw Uncle John with t 
key still on his back coming up out of 
water, which, fortunately, was not more t! 
waist deep. 

“What’s the matter, Uncle John?” I ask 

“Dat’s jes kase I ’spise a blue mule,” » 
the only answer or explanation given 1 
After wading out, leading the mule, 
found a pole and fished the saddle out. 1 




















[here are two gobblers in this picture standing side by side—the wriier’s 


hunting gobblers 


turkey seemed the worst off, as he was nearly 
drowned. After placing the saddle back up- 
on the mule, Uncle John led him to a log 
and we were soon on our way again. 

I never did learn exactly what caused the 
ducking. When I would ask him how it hap- 
pened, he would only reply, “Dat ole mule 
gits de debil in him some times.” We soon 
rounded The Devil’s Pond to the north side, 
we dismounted and hitched our 
We had to leave our turkey with the 
horses, as he was too badly drabbled to get 
ny work out of him that evening, so we de- 
cided that one of us would go up the pond 

d the other down, and would meet at 
the horses after roosting time. 

rhis surely was a dismal looking place— 
switch cane, briars and old rotten logs, with 

press knees standing like sentinels which- 

er way one looked. After walking a 

irter or half mile, I sat down on a chunk 

'h my back to a big white oak tree facing 

pond. Turkeys will travel a good ways 
order to roost over water. Instinct 
hes them that they are less liable to be 
irbed on their roost. A turkey will leave 
ertain locality quicker by being dis- 
ed by coon hunters at night, than all the 
ight disturbances you can bring to bear. 
sat there until the sun was about sink- 
beneath the western horizon, intently 
iing and watching. Presently I noticed 
e pieces of bark falling on the ground 
ont of me. I paid very little attention 

thinking a squirrel was playing above 
woodpecker was at his work. Soon I 
| a scratching noise just above my head. 
ng my eyes up the tree, I saw a tre- 
lous big old coon coming down the tree 
wards. I kept perfectly still until he 
in gun reach of my head, when I gave 
a punch with the barrel of my gun. 
alive! I wish you could have seen that 

jump. He struck the ground about 


where 


horses. 
} 
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twenty feet in front of 
me and with a hissing 
noise he was soon out 
of sight. 

This little incident 
awakened me from my 
lethargy and I saw it 
was time for me to go 
back toward our horses. 
Holding my gun in 
readiness to shoot at 
short notice, I moved 
along very cautiously 
up the bank of a small 


creek, with my _ eyes 
surveying the timbers 


with the hope of seeing 
a turkey on roost. Just 
as I was about to hop 
over a drift of switch 
cane, out sprang a full- 


grown wild cat right 
from under me. I threw 
my gun on him and 


fired twice in rapid suc- 
cession. | missed him 
completely, both shots; 
being sv close to him, 
and taking me so un- 
expectedly; my first 
shot went over his back, 
the second plowed up 
the ground under him. 
At this the scoundrel 
stopped about ten steps 
in front of me, bristled 
up, bowed his back and 
growled at me. By this 
time I had reloaded (as 
[ have always preferred 
a double barrel ham- 
merless in hunting tur- 
kevs), so I took aim 
and shot him down. I 
must have missed the 
second shot this time, 
for while I was reloading again he dragged 
himself off into a dense briar thicket close 
by, and I firing twice again as he dis- 
appeared. These six shots were all in pretty 
rapid succession. Looking up, | saw Uncle 
John trotting toward me. “What's de mat- 
ter, Doctor?” he said. 

“Come here, Uncle 
quick!” 

“For de Lord’s sake, Doctor, tell me, what 
is de matter.” 

“A wild cat, Uncle John, a wild cat!” 

“For God’s sake, Doctor, tell me—where 
is he?” 

“Go around that briar patch, Uncle John, 
I think both his hind legs are broken, as he 
dragged himself into the briar patch there. 
Go around that thicket quick, and see if you 
can’t head him off and turn him back this 
way.” 

“Oh, for God Almighty’s sake! Doctor, let’s 
go home, let’s go home.” 

Uncle John never fails to call upon the 
Lord in very strenuous terms when trouble 
is brewing. I soon found there was no use 
is trying to coax him any further to head 
off the cat, as he had turned his back and 
was making quick strides toward the horses. 

It was now getting pretty dark in the 
woods, so I followed Uncle John, and we 
were soon on our way toward home, and 
Aunt Liza’s supper. 

While riding along, we talked the matter 
over.. We decided to wait until morning and 
bring along Uncle John’s coon dog, tie him 
with the horses, and after we finished our 
turkey hunt, try and trail up the cat. On 
arriving at home without any more mishaps, 
we found Aunt Liza had prepared us an ex- 
cellent supper, of fried eggs, fried chicken, 
big fat biscuits and a pot of hot coffee. As 
a rule everything is fried with the colored 
race unless you order otherwise. I could 


John, come here, 


have eaten a fried “hamburger” that night, 
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so I did not complain. While I ate, Uncle 
John told “Liza” all about our hunt; the 
ducking that “blamed” old mule gave him, 
and the wild cat. 

“Law, Doctor, dem cats is terrible around 
here some nights,” Aunt Liza was telling. 
“Some dark nights we can jes hear dem 
fightin’ and squalling out dar on de Debil’s 
Pond, jes lack pant’ers.” 

I don’t think Uncle John slept very much 
that night for he called me two hours earlier 


than necessary, telling me the coffee was 
“bilin’,” and our horses were ready. While 
drinking our coffee we talked the matter 


over and decided we would take the same 
route we took the evening before, in hopes 
of finding our wounded cat. The dog was 
only too eager to follow us, as it was Uncle 
John’s custom to take his dog out an hour or 
two before daylight and tree a coon. 

We had no trouble this time in crossing 
the creek, and were soon at our stopping 
point. After tying our horses and the dog 
securely, we made our way down the pond 
somewhat in the direction of the evening be- 
fore. 

Old “Pea Boy” was all right this morning, 
as we could hear him in the crate, which was 
strapped to Uncle John’s back and shoulders, 
filling his crop or “wind bag” preparatory 
to making some desperate struts and gob- 
bles, as soon as day began to break. By 
the light of the stars we picked a place for 
our blind, with our backs to a big log. We 
cut a lot of twigs to stick in the ground in 
front of us. This done, I took Pea Boy out 
of his crate and tied him to a bush about 
thirty feet in front and to one side. 

You should always try and not tie your 
pet turkey in a line with the way you expect 
the wild one to come up, for there is danger 
of killing both turkeys with the same shot, 
which I did on one occasion. All of this 
planning was done in a whisper and while 
exercising extreme caution not to make a 
noise. 

Presently the birds began to chirp, tell- 
ing us that day was approaching. Old Pea 
Boy began to strut. Being rather early for 
him to begin his performance we decided he 
must have heard a wild gobbler strutting 


on the roost. A turkey’s hearing is very, 
very acute. Soon a mallard duck in the 
pond gave a quack, quack. This noise 


brought forth a gobble from our turkey, 
and almost immediately a wild one answered 
him not more than 300 or 400 yards distant 
from us. He was still on his roost, as it was 
hardly light enough for one to fly down. 
Uncle John looked at me and I looked at 
him; “narry” 4 word did we speak, but nod- 
ded our heads with a pleased expression. 
Day was breaking now, and the forest music, 
which is the sweetest music in the world to 
me, was beginning to be heard all around us. 
A hawk was heard calling its mate in the 
distance; different birds were warbling their 
melodious lays of love; the owls were hoot- 
ing in the trees above our heads. 

The sound that attracted most of our at- 
tention tho, was beginning to grow very in- 
teresting now. The two old bullies were 
answering each other at quick intervals, and 
we could tell that the wild gobbler was now 
on the ground, but seemed to be slowly and 
cautiously moving our way. As a rule, when 
a wild master gobbler starts toward his ad- 
versary, he loses no time, but comes running. 
I have had them fly down and come to my 
pet gobbler before it was light enough to 
see the sight on my gun barrel. In this 
instance he must have had his mind on the 
terrible racket I made the evening before, 
for he came within sight of us, about 200 
yards distant, and there he stopped, but 
continued to gobble and strut. Uncle John 
had taken the precaution to bring his 42- 
inch single barrel muzzle-loader, and a box 
of musket caps, that morning. My turkey 
was at his best now, daring the other every 
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minute; still the wild one must surely have 
“smelled a for he remained pretty 
much in the same spot, continuing to gobble 
all the while for at least fifteen or twenty 
minutes. I began to get impatient and 
whispered to Uncle John to remain there with 
my turkey and I would steal out softly and 
creep slowly down toward him on the oppo- 
site side of the ridge, close enough to get a 
shot. Ordinarily I knew this to be a fruit- 
less endeavor, but knowing he had his mind 
and attention in that direction, it might be 
possible. 

[ started and was delighted to hear him 


mouse,” 


still gobbling as I crept slowly along. I 
had not gone but little over half the dis- 


tance when I noticed he had ceased gobbling; 
shortly to my surprise I heard a cap pop, 
hang fire, and off goes the report of Uncle 


John’s musket, loaded with a handful of 
black powder. The awful report startled me 
so I could hardly stand erect. Soon I 


heard a terrible scuffle and flopping of wings, 
attended with a yell, “I got him, Doctor, 
come quick, I got him, I got him!” 

When I reached Uncle John, he had the 
turkey by the neck, and his face and hands 
were bleeding where the turkey had whipped 
and spurred him in an effort to get away. | 
grabbed the gobbler by his legs and told 
Uncle John to turn his head loose. It was 
all I could do to hold the rascal and before 
I decided what to Uncle John had 
grabbed a stick and given him a whack over 
the head, which broke his neck and quickly 
ended the life of this magnificent bird. 

He had given us an awful scuffle. 


do, 


On 
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close examination, we found the only shot 
that had struck him, out of Uncle John’s 
powerful load of BB’s, was a glance shot 
in the ton of his head. What caused him 
to hesitate so long in coming to my pet 
gobbler, and then all at once take a run- 
ning start and run right on to Uncle John 
before he saw him, I can’t understand. It 
is the unusual tho that most always happens 
on a turkey hunt, or any other hunt, accord- 
ing to my experience. 

Uncle John said the turkey surprised him 
so that after his gun hung fire he was about 
to take it from his shoulder and “fling” it 
at the turkey when it went off. This ac- 
counts for the glance shot, for if that entire 
load had hit that turkey at Uncle John’s cor- 
rect aim, it would have blown a hole thru 
his body as large as a cap, for a darkey al- 
ways aims at the biggest part of whatever 
he shoots at. I wish some of our sportsmen 
could have seen the good old negro that 
morning; for his kind old face fairly beamed 
with delight. It was the first turkey he had 
ever killed in front of a decoy turkey. 

“Well, Uncle John, we have our turkey, 
now let’s go and see if we can’t find our 
wounded wild cat.” 

“Doctor, ain’t you hungry? I specks Liza 
has done cooked our breakfas’ and is look- 
ing for us back right now.” 

“No, Uncle John, I am not hungry; I never 
get hungry until I have finished my hunt. 
We must look for the cat.” 

We went back to our horses, tied our 
dead turkey to my saddle, for Old Prince 
had carried lots of dead turkeys and was 





not the least afraid of them. The best ‘ay 
to carry a 20-pound gobbler, horseback, 

tie him around the neck close up to your ~.d 
dle on the left-hand side, back of the canile. 
then lift him over your horse to the 
flank, turn him so his back will rest against 
the horse’s flank, and tie him around thy 
neck again just above his beard. This ves 
not ruffle his feathers or mar his long beard 
and his feet swing clear of your horse. Se. 
sides, when you put your foot in the sj 
to mount, the turkey is out of your way and 
his weight prevents the saddle from tur: 
as you get up. 

After untying the dog we went in search 
for the cat. Arriving at the spot I had shot 
him, the dog took up the trail of blood and 
tracked him thru the briar patch and down 
the bank of the creek a piece, until he « 
to a stick, log or pole that lay across t 
creek. The blood showed where the cat had 
crawled up and on it until he got about 
half way across and there the blood sign 
ceased. We surmissed the cat must have 
slipped or fell off into the creek and per. 
haps was drowned, as neither of us could 
start his trail any more. 

This ended my first turkey hunt with 
Uncle John, but for nearly eighteen years 
I camped once or twice each season at Uncle 
John’s cabin on Turkey Island, and was al- 
ways welcome, and was treated in the kind- 
est manner by him and Aunt Liza. 

I wish to add also, that I have always had 
a great respect for, and a feeling of com- 
panionship among the old __ slavery-time 
darkies. 
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BACK OVER FAMILIAR TRAILS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


Each vear for m 
sunsets \t 


> fall of 


during this hunt. 


game hunting. No. 2 shows Charley Munn, 
from deer killed on the trip 
design and decoration 


1923 Mr. Thompson enjoyed his fourteenth trip to New Brunswick, 
son, who, with Daniel and Nor’d Munn, guides, and Charley Munn, cook, make up the annual party. 
No. 1 is a flashlight taken of the interior of the cabin showing Mr. Thompson and some of the furs caught as a change from 
f Mr. Thompson and a string of trout for supper. 
No. 3 is another flashlight of “camp,’’ which Mr. Thompson assures us made up in comfort what it lacked in art 
i which came near getting away with one of the fox tr 


‘chef, 


Note the convenience of the armory. 


wre than fifty years Cyrus Thompson has made it a rule to spend some time back in the wilds, hunting big game, 
least twenty years have found him in the Rocky Mountains of the United States or Canada when the hunting season approached. Du::ng 
where he spent an interesting five weeks with his son, Wm. A. Th 


” 


No. 4 is a big “ Lucify”’ 


fishing and inspec! "g 


The pictures shown in the group were t 


The hides on the side of the cabin were t 














is the duck hunter whom for- 


APPY 
tune has located near good duck shoot- 


grounds, and we, of Barton County, 
Kansas, feel that we have as good as the best 
that favorite sport on the Cheyenne Bot- 
ms. The “Bottoms” is composed of a nat- 
depression without an outlet, that covers 

er one township, and while it is not al- 

s covered with water in the fall there is 
usually enough ponds and swamps to at- 
ict waterfowl in vast numbers and the 
ick hunter dreams sweet dreams while 
‘iting for the opening day. 

Ihe spring of 1922 was a wet one and 
iousands of acres of the “Bottoms” were 
vered with water from slush to knee deep. 
\nticipation of the fall hunting it promised, 
caused the boys to make numerous trips to 
e hunting grounds during the summer 
months. Years ago a high road was graded 
ross the “Bottoms” from north to south 
ind one day in August when Dr. Vainman, 
the dentist; Otis Adamson, the photographer 
and the writer, all of Hoisington, drove out 
on this road on a duck sight seeing trip, we 
liscovered at least a dozen flocks of wild 
voung ducklings of all sizes, from the little 
vellow, fluffy ball to ducks almost large 
nough to fly. We proceeded to hunt them 

once—with kodaks, and we never had a 
duck hunt that we enjoyed more. 

rhe ditches at each side of the road were 
full of water with rushes and swamp grass 
crowing along the sides, making an ideal 
place for the mother duck to rear and guard 

young. When a wayfaring hawk came 
flying around looking for his dinner, the lit- 
tle ducks would scurry to cover and noth- 
was to be seen of them again until all 
signs of danger were passed. All of the 
young were bluewing teal, altho a few pairs 
spoonbill, mallard and pintail flew up 
ead of us. 
Getting some good pictures of the young 
icks was not as easy as we first supposed. 
On approaching a flock with the camera, they 
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A pot-shooter’s dream 


would swim frantically along in the ditch 
with the mother in the lead, first turning to 
the right, then to the left and scolding us 
wickedly in duck language. Finally, Adam- 
son, the photographer, circled ahead and 
concealed himself in the grass at the side of 
the ditch while the Doctor and I slowly 
worked a flock of young ducks toward him. 
When within about eight feet, he “shot” them 
and as they turned back we worked closer 
together and by exercising plenty of patience 
we held the flock between us at only a few 
feet distance and “shot” until all of our films 





were exposed, but much to our regret we had 
only a few fair exposures when the films 
were developed. 

July and August last summer, proved to 
be hot, dry and windy and as the first day of 
the open duck season came closer, the much- 
needed water became less and less, so by the 
time the season opened, we had only one lake 
of about 200 acres, a few small ponds and 
some swamp water to shoot over. We were 
happy hunters who crawled from our warm 
beds early on that September morn. Yes, 
crawled from our nice warm beds to wade 
out in the slush, water and mud! Ah, my 
brother, why do we do it? Drive thru the 
mud and rain and cold; get cold, wet hands 
in putting out the decoys and sometimes a 
boot full of water; dip the water and mud 
and sometimes a few snakes or dead frogs 
from the blind; wait for hours while the 
chill wind gets under our hunting coat and 
the rain drips down our neck; spend lots of 
time and money and sometimes don’t get a 
duck—but wait, get down! See that flock 
of blackjacks swing in toward the decoys? 
Your heart seems to be thumping in your 
throat; your finger twitches on the trigger 
as they drop with arched wings right over 
the the rain, the mud, the wind, 
money, warm bed and everything else is gone 
in a flash as your eye ranges down the blue 
steel barrel and the leading pair crumples 
at the crack of your gun and two others meet 
the same fate as they are up and on their 
way with true blackjack speed. Oh, boy! 
ain't it a grand and glorious feeling? 

But back to that first morning last fall. 
Blinds had been selected beforehand and it 
is needless to say that all were occupied when 
time for shooting started, which is one-half 
hour before sunrise in Kansas. Bang, bang, 
bang, goes the opening volley and the ducks, 
tame from not being molested all summer 
and some of them having been hatched here, 
paid little attention to the blinds or hunters 
they circled about the lake, while the 
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who recently returned fre 
he was guided by the ( 


is “Bud” Cottar and a 


shows Charles V. 
the trophies were killed. 


near issue 


Hunting in Africa 


offers such a variety of thrills and experiences that every account 0! 
country ; " 
has been fortunate in getting one of these stories from 


JOHN T. HOOVER, 


the many which Mr. Hoover made while he was away. 


Hoov 
with four Grant’s gazelle 


Vatch for the full account of this hunt, which will appear in a 
of Outdoor Life. 








holds something new. Outdoor Life 


ym a most successful hunt in Africa, where 
‘ottars. The views shown are but two of 
In the circle 
21-inch head of a rhino. The other view 
er (center) and John T. Hoover (right) 
s and one Tommy gazelle in the field where 
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boys gradually increased their strings, mostly 
with fat, bluewing teal. Here comes a flock 
straight for your blind and you debate for 
a moment whether to shoot while they are 
coming or turn and shoot after they have 
passed over. Swish! right over your head 
went a pair of spoonbills; they attract your 
attention for a second and now the flock of 
teal is passing, you bend back in a vain 
effort to lead them, but they are flying fast 
and gone when your shot gets there. That 
was a bone-head and you won't do it any 
more. But here come three pintails and 
you are caught in an awkward position. Two 
of them pass to the left and you make two 
pretty kills, but the other is on the right 
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and a dandy chance. You switch the gun 
to your left shoulder and smash him dead. 
Ah! that was nice work and you forget the 
flock of teal that got by without a scratch. 

So it keeps up for about two hours when 
the ducks begin to get wary, some leaving the 
lake for safer quarters and others flying 
high, so the boys begin to crawl out of their 
blinds, pick up their ducks and start for 
town to go to their work in shops and stores 
and have the hunt over again that day every 
time some pal drops in to talk about the 
“first morning.” No one got the limit of 
twenty-five as twenty-three was the biggest 
kill, but all got plenty of ducks and remem- 
bered there were other mornings to come. 





An Explanation 


Lest the subhead published with the 
story by Mr. Minnick, February number 
be misunderstood as it is worded, we 
wish to explain that the bear killed by 
Mr. Minnick carried the largest skul! 
ever taken so far as is recorded, as is 
noted in the caption beneath the pictur: 
of the skull on page 88, and not that it 
was the largest bear; also, Mr. Minnick 
believes the hide is the widest of any on 
record after tanning, altho not the long 
est by any means. 
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Anti-Firearm Menace Renewed 





NTI-FIREARM legislation, of the most vital concern to 

sportsmen and gun lovers, has again cropped out in the 
halls of Congress. This time, it would appear, not satisfied with 
restricting the traffic in small arms, at least one solon would 
so tax pistols, revolvers and ammunition for them, until only 
millionaires could afford them. 

One bill, which sportsmen should watch was presented in 
the House of Representatives by Congressman Miller of Wash- 
ington, and would prevent or restrict the mailing of small 
arms into sections where local regulation prevents the carry- 
ing or even owning of revolvers and pistols. 

Under the title “A Bill to Prohibit the Mailing of Pis- 
tols, Revolvers and Other Firearms Capable of Being Con- 
cealed Upon the Person,” Mr. Miller has presented a propo- 
sition that would effectively close the mails to such arms. 
This bill is likely, also, to find the favor of Representatives 
of such sections where, tho arms are prohibited, the use of 
the mails for their transportation has not prevented a flood 
to enter. 

Senator Copeland of New York introduced in the Senate a 
bill to prevent the import of small arms and silencers for 
pistols and rifles, to lay a heavy tax on all such arms and their 
ammunition manufactured in this country, and to prevent their 
carriage. 

Senator Copeland’s proposed legislation is the most dras- 
tic of the two. Only public vessels of foreign governments 
would be allowed to bring pistols, revolvers, firearm silencers, 
or parts, or ammunition, into American ports, and these must 
be certified for use of the ship. Other foreign vessels must 
have permits from the Secretary of the Treasury to have small 
arms aboard in United States ports. 

For fraudulently and knowingly importing these weapons 
and parts, or for aiding in their import, Senator Copeland 
would have imposed a fine not to exceed $5,000 and imprison- 
ment for any period up to ten years. Unlawfully imported 
weapons of the sort would be subject to seizure and destruc- 
tion, or conversion to the use of the military or police. 

Should any alien, after making his entry into the country, 
be convicted of violating the proposed law, he would be made 
to suffer not only the punishment noted but would be de- 
ported after serving his sentence. 

Senator Copeland would place a tax of $100 on every re- 
volver, pistol or silencer made in this country. He would also 
include exchange, barter or gift of such weapons as taxable 
acts, such a tax to be paid only once on each weapon, however. 

He would put ammunition under such a heavy penalty that 
it would be impossible to buy cartridges for revolvers and 
pistols, because he would make manufacturers put revenue 
stamps to the value of $1 for every loaded cartridge manu- 
factured, and .50 on each unloaded shell sold, exchanged or 
given away. 

The New York Senator would not include arms intended 
for Army and Navy officers, or any other governmental, federal 
or state, official whose duties call for him to make arrests or 
be armed. Nor would it apply to arms and munitions manu- 
factured either for other governments or for regular export. 

Manufacturers of arms and ammunition, or loaders of shells, 
would be required to make regular reports and returns of their 
transaction, under supervision of the Treasury Department, 
and the latter would be empowered to at all times, make 
examinations of the dealers’ or manufacturers’ books to en- 
force this law. For violation, or refusal to pay the taxes, it 


would be made possible to fine these persons any amount up to 
$10,000, or to impose prison sentences of one year. 

Senator Copeland wrote his bill at the instance of Chief 
Magistrate McAdoo, of New York, it is understood. Its pur- 
pose is to prevent gangsters, undesirable aliens, and especially 
“dope” addicts from purchasing and having dangerous weapons. 
He declares most of the petty crime committed in New York 
is done by addicts who are after money with which to buy 
more dope. Since enactment of the prohibition laws, it was 
added, the number of these has greatly increased. 

The Senator believes that law abiding persons will not 
suffer if they are not able to buy or carry small arms, because 
the number of “accidents” from this source would be reduced 
were they unable to have them. Furthermore, he would have 
such a law that would empower police officers to jail those 
criminals found carrying arms, before they had a chance to 
use them. 

Preventing the more general use and carriage of small 
deadly weapons thru imposition of a federal excise tax of 
the sort proposed, with the maximum tax possible, is the only 
way the government could impose a general law against arms 
on the states, Senator Copeland declared recently. It would 
not be possible to enact legislation prohibiting the carrying 
of arms because this is a police job for the states and cities 
to see to. 

Representative Miller’s bill is quite different. Its main 
object is to prevent the great numbers of revolvers that con- 
stantly do reach districts where they are prohibited, from 
coming in in the United States mails. 

Whether sealed as first class mail or not, Mr. Miller would 
have revolvers and pistols declared non-maiiable, as are cer- 
tain other commodities, dangerous acids, explosive and others, 
for instance. 

However, to enable officers and those citizens who have been 
granted permits to own or carry revolvers to purchase them 
from outside thru the mails, provisions are included whereby 
the mails could be used. In this case, Mr. Miller’s bill de- 
clares that there must be “posted or pasted on or attached to 
the container of said firearms in plain printed, intelligible 
English, the unrevoked permit, license or authority” of the 
person to have arms in his possession. 

Fines up to $1,000 and imprisonment for not to exceed two 
years, would be penalties imposed upon wilful violators of 
his law, by Mr. Miller. Another section would prevent those 
receiving mailed weapons by power of holding a license, from 
remailing them to other persons, thus preventing a means of 
getting around the law. Mr. Miller especially included in 
his bill authority to send pistols and revolvers to watchmen 
guarding government property, whether it be of the Federal 
or State government, and to employes of the post office service 
who regularly carry arms. 

Mr. Miller’s bill was H.R.5316, and was introduced on 
January 12. The Senator’s bill was presented on January 14, 
and was numbered S. 1960. Both bills are now in committee, 
where they were referred immediately upon receipt. 

_ Note.—Every reader of Outdoor Life should take this matter up 
immediately with his representatives in Congress. Not only that, he 
should give it every publicity possible among his sportsmen friends, 
and urge them to register a howl in Washington. Such an im- 
position on the rights of American citizens who choose the use of 
firearms as a means of diversion, as well as those who own a gun 
for the protection of their home in case of emergencies, should be 
discouraged from the start, and the way to end such nonsense is to 


ask your congressmen to give anti-firearm legislation a cold shoulder 
at every opportunity.—Editor. 
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Trappers coming in to Pecan Island 











A Visit to the MeIlhenny “Club” 


Dear Mr. McGuire:—I want to congratulate 
you on the fearless manner in which your paper 
has been handling the Louisiana Gulf Coast 
Club matter. From the number of weak adver- 
tisements and feeble articles appearing in most 
of the other outdoor journals trying to justify 
this outrageous scheme, one would think that 
another Roosevelt of Conservation was being at- 
tacked by a short-sighted and fossilized public. 

You have your values straight in this mat- 
ter and your conclusions are sound. All the 
arguments in the world will not change a wrong 
act into a righteous one, and subterfuge will 
defeat its own end. As soon as public opinion 
becomes educated it usually sees clearly and 
acts with astonishing quickness. It is very 
lenient with a new prophet until his teachings 
are found to be unsound and then he is brushed 
aside and branded forever with the mark of 
distrust. 

I was in New Orleans recently and took oc- 
casion to go into the region where it is pro- 
posed that the Louisiana Gulf Coast Club is to 
be established. I wanted to gain first-hand 
knowledge of this tract of marsh which has 
been so widely advertised as a “slaughter pen” 
for wild fowl because of the “vast numbers of 
hunters” who now shoot there and which this 
“Napoleon of Conservation” wants to remedy by 
means of a private club of regulated sportsmen. 

Dropping off the train at New Iberia I sought 
information concerning the best place to hunt 
ducks and in every case where I asked for in- 
formation I was told to go to Lake Arthur, 
which is situated some twenty-five miles north 
of the club property. When I mentioned the 
region around Pecan Island, south of White 
Lake, where the club expects to be located, I 
was told that it might be all right, but it was 
too hard to reach and hunters scarcely ever 
went there. 





I went to the little town of Abbeville and 
engaged a boat to take me to Pecan Island. 
There I stayed with a trapper and went out into 


-the great marsh with him on his trapping line. 


He was one of the oldest residents on the island 
and had a comfortable house and little farm. 
He knew the history of the Gulf Coast Club from 
its inception and unhesitatingly told me that 
Mr. Mcllhenny had long cherished the idea of 
establishing a shooting club between the two 
great bird reservations—that he could easily 
have acquired the property between the sanctu- 
aries at the time they were formed and the 
donors wanted to include it within their bound- 
aries, but that he withheld it with the distinct 
intention of using it later to his own advantage. 


So far as I could learn, there were only two men shooting 
ducks in that vast tract of marshland while I was there. A 
party of five hunters was expected to arrive at Pecan Island the 
day [ left. From my own observations and from what I learned 
from the two men who make a practice of taking out gunners 
in that section, I estimated that there never were more than five 
hunters in the entire region on any one day during the open 
season and that many days go by without a single gun being 
fired on the whole territory between the Ward-Rainey-Mcllhenny 
Refuge on the east and the Rockefeller Refuge on the west. 


The proposed hunting grounds of the Gulf Coast Club is not 
by any stretch of the imagination a slaughter pen for wild-fowl 
and will not be unless E. A. MclIlhenny shall be able to turn 
his wealthy sportsmen loose in the region. 

I enclose a picture taken in the country south of Pecan 
Island. It depicts two trappers silently poling their pirogues 
along a water trail and represents a typical scene in this vast 
region of marsh and sky. Yours sincerely, 

New York. Joun P. Hotman. 


Note.—Mr. Mcllhenny has been charging a few things that have 
since been proven misleading. The above personal letter to the editor 
of Outdoor Life explodes one of his statements, to the effect that 
great numbers of predatory hunters have been invading the grounds 
of the wild life sanctuaries, causing him much expense in warden 
service to keep them off, etc. One of his other statements was to the 
effect that since Mr. Alexander’s (conservation commissioner) death 
about a year ago, he (MclIlhenny) has been paying all the wardens 
who have been in charge of the wild life sanctuaries. Yet, a personal 
letter to us from the present conservation commissioner cf Louisiana, 
Dudley Berwick, received a month ago, reads as follows: “Our rec- 
ords show that the Department of Conservation has maintained con- 
tinuous warden service on the game preserves since 1913.” How 
could McIlhenny have been paying ALL of this warden service, if, 
as Mr. Berwick says, the state of Louisiana has been doing it? 

After the acts and statements already attributed to this man, 
how are the sportsmen of America going to be able to believe a word 
he says?—Editor. 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you dont. 
—El Comancho. 








What Will the Answer Be? 


I: been doing a lot of thinking lately, and 

I am wondering how this America of ours 
is going to solve a lot of problems that it 
has created by past action. 

It seems to me our country is about in the 
position of one who has squandered a vast 
inheritance and is fast approaching a period 
of readjustment. 

Don’t misunderstand me; this United 
States is, and always has been, the finest 
country in the world, but it has been too 
easy for its own good; every foreigner has 
found it a place where easy money could be 
had, and he has come and got it and then 
gone home with it, thus leaving us_ that 
much short in the end. 

The Orientals all do this; 
and live a few years, make a few thousand 
dollars and go home rich for the rest of 
their lives—and we hold the bag. 


they come here 


Just now we are in the process of giving 
our Pacific Coast to Japan thru the slow but 
sure little scheme of excluding Orientals 
from ownership of Jand or not allowing an 
Oriental to hold land leases; this applies to 
all Orientals alike; it looks safe as a church. 

But there is a joker in the situation that 
the man not in direct contact with coast 
affairs does not see, and that is the fact that 
an American-born Oriental is automatically 
an American citizen, and any citizen of 
America can own land in America. 

Now, get in an auto and take a ride thru 
any of the rich valley lands of the Pacific 
Coast west of the Cascade Mountains or the 
Sierra Nevadas and see what you see. 

Everywhere you go you see—not white 
men, but Japanese in orderly fields, working 
from daylight until dark. No matter when 
you start out, as soon as it is light enough 
to see, you will find them in the fields ahead 
of you, already at work and silent as the 
Sphinx. 

Not one in a hundred can talk any Eng- 
lish, and there is a woman in the field for 
every man you see, and in a good many cases 
the woman (or two or three women) are at 
work there alone, doing the heaviest tasks 
the land presents. 

| have seen them many times digging 
ditches three feet deep to drain black muck 
for celery land, a task white men do with 
machinery! The Jap does it with man—or 
rather with woman-power—and in a little 
while a swamp becomes a garden tended by 
smiling, silent Orientals who can’t say three 
words of English and never intend to learn 
any more, 

On every hand it is the same—mile after 
mile of orderly, highly cultivated fields pro- 
ducing a great variety of crops (one growing 
over the next following in many instances) 
are in the hands of expert Japanese agri- 
culturists, who make four heads of lettuce 


grow where only one blade of grass or a cat- 
tail stalk grew before. 

Don’t get the idea that these people are 
working blind, or that they don’t know the 
game, or that they rob the soil. 

Some writers have said they skim the 
cream of the soil’s productive worth within 
a few years and then go on, leaving worth- 
less land behind. 

They do nothing of the kind; nobody uses 
as much good fertilizer as the Japanese gar- 
dener. and nobody is more careful of the 
land, the reason for which will very presently 
appear, 

The points so far, to print in red letters 
and not to forget, are these: The best land 
in the best valleys all along the Pacific Coast 
from Blaine, Wash., on the Canadian line, 
clear south to Mexicali, on the Mexican line, 
are in the hands of the Japs and are worked 
by Jap men and women who can’t speak 
English, but are trained, expert agricultur- 
ists of the peasant class, not supposed to be 
admitted to the U. S. at all. That is fact 
one. 

Men and women work side by side in these 
fields doing work no American would at- 
tempt by hand, and there is no distinction 
between men and women in any task from 
ditch digging to all-day hand weeding in the 
hot sun. That is fact two. 

The Jand is intensely cultivated and_ in- 
tensely fertilized by the cultivators with a 
view of making it perpetually productive 
and not letting it wear out under any con- 
dition. That is fact three. 


The Question 


(To El Comancho, eloquent of the earth.) 


Vow that this world is tamed by man 
And wildlings all are under ban, 
What shall we do who are not tame, 
Whom shall we worship after Pan? 


The Power that flung this world in space 
To spawn the grubbing human race, 
Vethinks hath other worlds for those 
Who weary of this man-smeared place. 


Fair worlds where still are unsailed seas 
And unpicked flowers and unfelled trees; 

Where bison herd and pigeons roost, 
While fragrant winds sweep untilled leas. 


Where no creed builders bless or ban 
And smug uplifters harass man, 
Nor censors strive to pencil out 
The lines of God’s eternal plan. 


W. S. Crotty. 


Under our laws an Oriental peasant is not 
supposed to be admitted. That is fact four, 

Also under our laws an Oriental cannot 
own or lease land. That is fact five. 

In every field where Japanese are found 
and that already means every good piece of 
soil anywhere from Canada to Mexico west 
of the coast ranges of mountains—there js 
woman for every man, and these work side 
and side from daylight to dark with no 
account taken of the sexes. That is fact six, 

These people have no permanent abode, 
but are just as apt to be living in an old 
stable or a loosely constructed board shed 
that has been a fruit packing house or some 
other such place as not. 

They make no pretence whatever at home 
building, but use the soil right up to the 
doorsill and sleep and eat amid _ piled-up 
sacks of crops ready to go into a market 
truck, and sometimes within a few feet of 
commercial fertilizer in sacks, and smelling 
to the skies, yet evidently not offensive to 
the Jap. 

Living conditions among these Orientals, 
especially those that work swamp _ land 
(black celery muck), is just exactly as nice 
as it would be for an American to live in 
a hog pen where he sunk into black mud 
shoe-top deep at every step and slept on 
bed made on a few mats thrown on the 
mud anywhere he could crowd in among 
tools, sacks of lettuce, fertilizer and other 
stuff coming from, going into, or used about, 
the soil. Let all this constitute fact number 
seven. 

Evidently our laws don’t count at all, for 
they expressly forbid every phase and angle 
of this situation as it openly and actually 
exists today for any man to see who passes 
with his eyes open. This is fact number 
eight. 

Not a nice picture, is it? Wait! 

Take a look in the fields; use a glass so 
you can see twenty fields from your seat in 
the auto standing on as fine a cement road 
as the world holds. What do you see? 

Wherever you see anybody you see a Japa- 
nese woman at work like a horse in the field; 
she wears rubber boots, pants and a heavy 
jacket and nondescript headgear. 

At her heels is a round-faced little two- 
year-old living image of a Japanese doll, 
dressed in a_ sketchy, catch-as-catch-can 
fashion and playing already at gardening! 
He is dirty with soil-dirt, but clean othier- 
wise. 

Playing close by, or helping in some in- 
fantife way, will be another exactly like t! 
first, except he is a year older. Possib 
but not likely, there will be another a year 
older, already doing some kind of childish 
work. 

Right beside the woman, or slung on he 
back, or dangling from her hip, will be 
other child a few days or a few weeks 
This of itself fixes the character of tlie 
woman, for she produces young at the 
of one per year—and does not lose a day’ 
work! Remember, one child per peasant 
woman per year all up and down the Paci 
Coast is the rate of Oriental increase witiln 
our borders. Let that be fact number ni 

Not one of these children have to be ad: 
mitted to the United States or naturalized or 
even examined—they are natural born 
zens of the United States under our lav 
and you can’t keep them from holding 
owning land the minute they are twenty-on 
if they can pay for it—and they always 

That is fact number ten, and it is ‘he 
joker in the situation, for these children « 
stitute the army of occupation which will 
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oon take over our Pacific Coast by the 
ful conquest of purchase and thus es- 
) a first line of Japanese invasion be- 
hind which the Japanese army and navy can, 
likely will, operate. 

1m dealing in facts as they exist, not in 
come dreamer’s theory. 

Now. how do they do it? 

Fasy! Easy as pie for the subtle Oriental, 

just to his way of thinking. 
e Japanese father, Hayashi Motomuri, 
a smooth, well-paid American lawyer 
jut conscience or idea of American 
iotism, gets himself appointed guardian 
is day-old son, H. Motomuri, infant, 
{merican-born citizen! 

Now you have the idea in a nut shell; an 
{merican citizen can own, lease, operate or 
herwise deal in American lands, and you 

‘t stop him by law as long as he doesn’t 

the law—and the Jap is entirely law- 

{ny Japanese with an American-born child 
cet all the Japanese money he wants to 

buy. rent, lease or otherwise acquire land 
holdings for himself in the name of his in- 
jant son who is American born, therefore an 
{merican entitled to all American privileges. 

That he is an infant does not count, be- 

cause the guardianship papers take care of 
and any clever lawyer can get away 
with the legal end of the deal for a price— 
ind he makes it a good stiff one, which the 
Jap pays without a protest. Also he pays 
iny price or makes any deal necessary to 
get the land and he puts in any amount of 
ney needed to put the land in shape to 
use, 

Ihe whole idea is to get possession of the 
land, and the Jap does it; first he rents or 
leases in the name of his son, the American 
citizen, a piece of raw swamp or any other 
land. Then he reclaims and cultivates it, or 
he cultivates it immediately if it will stand 
t; the idea is to get it first, then get it to 
producing and paying back. 

lhis is financed by unlimited Jap money 
thru a big Jap company or organization 
which declares it has no connection with 
the Japanese government, but which backs 
any Jap with an American-born son in his 
b of getting, finally, a deal covering a piece 
of land in the name of the son. 

(his is the whole game in simple form: 
“Get into the United States by hook or 
‘ook; get a Japanese wife—any Jap woman 

| do—and start raising American-born 
Jap children at the rate of one per year; 
get a guardianship for your first child and 

use this as a legal basis to get leases, 

lands; buy the paraphernalia needed to 
ke it produce; work yourself and your 
an every hour to get the money back 
out of produce taken from the land so it 
can finance the next piece. 

Never let loose of any land once you 

it. 

“Don’t abuse the land; take all that in- 
sive cultivation will yield and the market 
rb at any profitable price, but put back 
fertilizer to keep the soil up. 

“Be strictly peaceful; mind your own 
iess and stick to the methods and man- 
of your own Japan, even to raising your 
lren as you would in Japan, and at the 

time send them to American schools 
teach them to learn everything Ameri- 
they can, for knowledge is power, and 
1 the day comes we want American-born 
nese to negotiate with the American 
e and to own the coast lands of 
rica.” 
this manner and after this fashion the 
e Oriental invasion is being carried on 
by day, inch by inch, mile by mile. 
Jap acquires a piece of land; presently 
ther Jap gets a piece alongside; directly 
hird appears and settles down. 
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They say nothing and work like slaves and 
pay good rents or prices for lease-holds and 
then show results. 

Another one gets another holding a mile 
away, placing a white family between them; 
they spread both ways, isolating the white 
man:antd his family; the Jap children are 
the only ones the white child neighbors with; 
they go to school together; the little Jap 
follows his teaching and is nice to the white 
child—toleration is started and familiarity 
bred in school at the expense of the U. S. 
school system. 

Some morning the white man wakes up to 
find another Jap lease holder behind him; 
then one gets the land across the road in 
front of him, and he is surrounded and iso- 
lated; wherever he turns there is a smiling 
then the screws 
begin to turn. 

The white man begins to find little an- 
every hand; nothing tangible, 
nothing he can prove, tie io, accuse any- 
body of or use as a basis of a protest, but 
there just the same in a subtle, perfectly 
workable way—and they are contin- 
uous. 

His children are crowded, submerged, in 
the school bus; fertilizer of ten thousand 
horrible odors is used on all sides until the 
stink of it is unendurable; his wife must 
meet Japs who can smile, but not talk Eng- 
lish, or she must be able to run her own car 
for several mi'es to the nearest white woman, 
for the Jap flood has spread out on all sides 
by now until it is quite an Oriental sea. 

If she uses a car regularly she wi!l also 
have tire troubles pretty regularly from the 
small nails used in nailing fruit boxes, vege- 
table crates. etc.: these puncture a tire very 
easily, and she will have plenty of punctures 
a mile or so from home and have to leave 
the car and walk home, carrying the baby; 
she can’t find a single Jap to help—all 
busy. 

And the Japs use trucks with solid tires; 
solid tires are not bothered by punctures, 
you know. 

Presently a smooth, clean, smiling Jap 
gentleman who can talk perfect English 
stops and calls on the white farmer; he does 
a little diplomatic talking to feel out the 
situation. 

If the white man is anti-Jap and hostile, 
the Jap gentleman smiles, is sorry he in- 
truded and withdraws. 

The screws take another turn next day and 
life becomes more intolerable for the white 
man and his family. 

Six months later he has another Jap visitor 
who inquires if he would care to lease his 
land. 

The white man has reached the point 
where he can’t stand Jap neighbors any 
longer, so he leases (he will have to sell in 
time) and he gets gold in cash payment just 
the minute the deal is made and the money 
due. 

The process of absorption is complete; 
the valley belongs to the Japanese American- 
born colony, and by that token it is a part 
of Japan and lost to the United States, for 
this valley will soon be consolidated with 
the next in both directions, and the state 
will build fine concrete roads all over it to 
enable the farmers to market their produce! 

This means we hand the country to Japan 
and keep it up ourselves under the idea that 
it is still part of America! 

This all is a simple statement covering an 
existing situation. It isn’t a theory nor any 
wild propaganda. 

It is facts; no matter what we think about 
it we have the above facts to face. 

So I ask you, “What will the answer be?” 

We Americans are notoriously careless, 
generous, self-confident and the most waste- 
ful people in the world; this above situation 
is of our own making. 
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Are we to hand the west coast to Japan? 
Looks like it, brother. What are you, back 
East, going to do about it? 

We, out here in the West that we 
are going to do something; it will be pretty 
soon; it may take any one of several forms 
or angles, but it will definitely take one be- 
fore so very long, and I don’t know what 
one that will be. 

I am a spectator, too old to be active in 
a thing like this; all I can do is to see and 
study and tell the young men of my people 
what I find to be facts. They must act, for 
I can do no more—go no further; I wish I 
could. 

I listen for the call that I know is sure to 
come; it will be in the hearty young voice 
of the white man, the Aryan, for this is, and 
always must remain, a white man’s world. 

When the call comes it wiil be short, clear, 
simple and white—“Let’s GO!” That’s all; 
“LET’S GO!” and it can’t come too soon. 
Brother, I leave much unsaid and I deal 
only with facts. What will the answer be? 

The old West that I have told you about 
for the last two years or so is part of 
America, and the coast, the country 
once reached only by way of the road to 
Oregon, is the edge of it next to the mystery- 
loving Orient, and it is so much a part of 
us all that it must ever form the Last Fron- 
tier of the White Man. 

We face it with our back to the wall of 
American homes, and it will never be per 
manently in the hands of any but Americans. 
What will the answer be? 

I know; I wait and I’m standing 
I’m all for America—100 per cent. 

I am not an alarmist. I am not trying to 
stir up trouble. [ am an American and a 
Westerner first, last, all the time, 100 per 
cent. I love the country we came to over 
the old “Road to Oregon” that is marked 
with graves of good Americans from end to 
end—the survivors gave us this west coast 
I'm telling you about now—and left their 
dead along that old road. 

I know my own country from one end to 
the other, for I have crossed it both ways 
many times from coast to coast and Gulf to 
northern border. 

I’ve fished, hunted, camped and tramped 


love, 


west 


pat. 


from the Similkameen to the Rio Grande, 
from Indian River to Puget Sound, from 


Portland to San Jose, from St. Paul to New 
Orleans, from Bangor to Bogue Chitto—and 
I know my country and love it. 

I'd hate to see it stop on the east slope 
of the last big wall of western mountains 
that run north and south along the Pacific 
Coast; and in the same breath [ tell you 
that it is going to stop there by purchase 
very soon unless we do something to change 
existing things. 

Even the game on the west side is getting 
killed out, but the China pheasant is flourish- 
ing like a green bay tree! The Japs kill 
grouse, but not China pheasants, and they 
post every piece of land they get with “no 
trespass” signs the day they get it, and these 
never come down again. 

The little brown men work day and night 
and holidays (for our holidays mean noth- 
ing to him) at the task of acquiring and 
using the land, and the little brown woman 
does the same thing plus, for she adds a 
baby a year to the American-born Japanese 
population, and sixteen years later her 
daughter does the same thing. 

There’s a mighty lot of Jap women on 
the west coast and more are coming all the 
time. I wonder how all this gets by with- 
out a protest from Washington. I look on, 
seeing all, powerless as an individual to 
stop it, but not powerless in being able 
to tell you the facts. 

I wonder, brother, wonder 
Answer Be? 


What Will the 
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Random Remarks 


GOOD rod is a pearl beyond price, and 

yet what does it contain? Not a whit 
more than one of those department store 
examples reduced to $1.98 from $2.13. 

The raw materials in a rod consist of a 
few cents worth of bamboo, a very small 
weight of metal for the ferrules and_ rod- 
seat, some guides, silk, varnish and cork 
washers for the hand-grasp; but the work 
of an artist is required to assemble them 
properly; and it is this last item that makes 
the cost so much more than the similar 
looking thing that can be bought for less 
than $2. 

“The world do move, my masters.” I can 
remember the time when an 8-ounce rod was 
regarded as the final word in rod construc- 
tion; and one of the supposed virtues of 
these old-timers was that it could be bent 
until the tip touched the butt without frac- 
turing! 

In the days of my youth, when a silk-and- 
hair line was still to be met with at the river 
side, a rod of 10% feet was looked upon as 
being a short one, whereas today we should 
think such a rod much too long for any 
ordinary fly-fishing. 

The fact of the matter is that it is only 
within the last twenty years that manufac- 
turers have been producing really good rods; 
by that I mean really fine actioned rods. 
Take for instance the modern dry-fly rod, 
capable of landing trout of 5 or 6 pounds, 
and landing them on the smallest flies tied 
on XXX drawn gut points—a rod that will 
only weigh 6 ounces for a length of 914 
feet, but a rod that will handle with ease a 
tapered line of “C” thickness. Twenty years 
ago such a rod was not in existence, but to- 
day there are several makers on both sides 
of the Atlantic who can produce such 
weapons. 

I believe the introduction and the gradu- 
ally general use of the dry-fly has been to a 
great extent responsible for the steady im- 
provement in the action of fly-rods. Some 
of the earlier examples of so-called dry-fly 
rods were merely extra stiff specimens of 
rod architecture. They were tiring to the 
wrist to use; they could cast a heavy line; 
but it took a genius to use one in conjunc- 
tion with very fine gut points. 

The impression still seems to prevail in 
some quarters that in order to lift a heavy 
line the upper part of the tip must have a 
lot of timber (i.e., bamboo) in it. This is 
entirely erroneous; if we will watch someone 
casting we shall discover that the rod at the 
moment the line is being lifted, the moment 
when the rod is being subjected to one of its 
greatest strains, at this time the rod assumes 
a certain curve. If we look at the upper end 
of the tip when the rod is thus strained we 
shall notice that for some distance back this 
part of the tip is almost in a straight line, 
and a line that coincides with the direction 
of the reel line that extends from the tip. 
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Now, as the upper part of the tip is bent so 
slightly, it means that there is very little 
strain in this part of the rod. The farther 
along the rod we look, the more the rod will 
be bent by the strain of lifting the line, 
until we come to a point where this bending 
of the rod becomes less once more, and 
finally as we approach the hand-grasp there 
appears to be practically no bend in the 
rod at all. Actually the rod does bend 
slightly right down to the hand-grasp, but 
the bending near the hand-grasp is so slight 
as to be almost unnoticed. 

If there was any known method whereby 
we could gauge or measure the actual bend- 
ing strain in a rod at various points along 
its length, we should find that the strains 
produced were in proportion to the squares 
of the diameters at these different points. 
Now, suppose the rod is about three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter at the hand-grasp, 
and at the extreme tip six and a half hun- 
dredths of an inch in diameter. If there 
was a strain of 10 pounds at the point where 
the rod was three-eighths thick, the strain 
at the tip would be only a shade over one- 
third of a pound, i.e., about 5% ounces. 
Now a 10-pound strain is a very heavy strain 
and much more than will be produced in 
an ordinary day’s fishing, and a strain of 
5 ounces or so at the tip will not break it. 
The work in casting is done in the upper 
part of the middle third of a rod or there- 
abouts. 

The ideal dry-fly rod has the “active part,” 
i.e., the part that does the actual casting, 
compressed into a comparatively short length. 
If this part, i.e., the part of maximum bend- 
ing, extends downwards too near the hand- 
grasp, it makes the rod feel floppy or weak. 

Modern rod makers build their rods with 
a compound taper and not with a true and 
even taper from end to end. There are ex- 
ceptions to this rule, as some makers pro- 
duce their best rods by a process of elimina- 
tion. These two methods are quite dissimi- 








To a Grasshopper 


Poor long-legged insect, big of eye, 
Your praises they have ne'er been sung! 

But I can’t sing them—thoughts so high 
Hold not the low grasshopper tongue. 


Your scarlet wings’ rich film, I guess, 
Is often quite admired by some. 
I’m not enamoured, I confess, 
By them or your disgusting hum! 


And tho my pity bends your way, 

Poor creature, with your awkward gait, 
The only praise that I can say 

Is—that you make a splendid bait! 


Epmunp J. Rosins, Jr. 


lar, but the results are approximately the 
same. When a rod is made on the com- 
pound taper process, the designer tries to 
build a rod that when completed and sub 
jected to a certain strain will assume a cer- 
tain curve. This curve can be determined 
if the designer has an example to go by. 
He sets his rod up at an angle of about 
45 degrees and then hangs a weight onto the 
tip. This will bend the rod into the curved 
shape that will enable him to determine the 
diameters at various points. 

On the other hand, the selective process 
is accomplished by selecting—butts, middles 
and tips—from a large number of joints to 
conform to certain determined (by experi- 
ence) standards. 

Whichever way you look at it, the produc- 
tion of a finely actioned rod is not simple 
sledding. Even if we have the finest rod in 
creation, unless we equip this rod with a 
suitable line and a reel that balances it, we 
shall not get such results as we are entitled 
to expect from such a rod. 

We want a line that when casting an aver- 
age distance is heavy enough to develop thie 
strength of the rod. 

Let us put 45 feet as an average distance 
for a fishing cast. Fifteen feet added makes 
a cast of 60 feet, which is a long cast when 
fishing; and 15 feet taken from it leaves a 
cast of 30 feet, which is certainly on the 
short side. 

I think the best sort of line for fishing 
would be a sort of modified tournament line 
—i.e., a line that would be tapered so as 
to produce the necessary weight when cast- 
ing 45 feet, and then to have a quick back 
taper and a very thin back line. With such 
a line we could cast very easily for all nor- 
mal distances with or against the wind; but 
if we wanted to make an extra long cast, the 
fine back line would not overload the rod 
With lines as made at present, if the line 
fits the rod for normal distances, when we 
essay an extra long cast the rod is subjected 
to rather severe strains. Of course, a good 
rod will not fail us, but if we have to make 
many long casts in a day under these co! 
ditions the life of the rod will be shortene 

The length of a rod is another point 
wide divergence of views. The older genera- 
tion, who were brought up on the 1044-foo 
basis, find it hard to believe that a short: 
rod can do good work except in the hand 
of exceptional performers. As I before 
marked, I used to think such a length w: 
quite short enough—but time works won- 
ders; twenty years ago 10 feet was quit 
long enough for me, and then I got hold 
a nice model that was only 9% feet lon: 
For a number of years I could see nothi: 
less than this, but two years ago I investe’ 
in a 9-foot rod by one of the foremost 
American rod makers, and I am wonderin: 
now if some day I may not be fishing wi!" 
a rod only 8 feet long. 
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experience with the 9-foot rod has 

n very pleasant. I do not know if I can 
quite as far with it as I can with my 
longer rods; I have not up to the present 
‘ed them against each other, but I suspect 
‘hat the 9-foot rod will come there or there- 
abouts because when fishing with it I cannot 
say that I have noticed a falling off in 
length. Fishing the same water that I fished 
ith the longer rods, I seem to be able to 
each the same distant places in the stream. 






[he advantage of the shorter rod is to a 
sreat extent in its lighter weight. The rod 


nay be only an ounce lighter than the longer 
but this ounce is increased when we 
nsider that a reel of the necessary weight 
to produce a perfect balance will be of much 
ess weight than the reel required for the 
nger rod. 
* & * 

Since the foregoing was written I have 

‘n away for nearly two months, enjoying 

me very fine fishing. 

Except on one or two occasions I used the 
9-foot rod; I did not catch any really big 
fish; my largest on the 9-foot rod was 4%4 
pounds, but I cannot say that the rod was 
ver subjected to a too severe strain. 

If you are using XXX drawn gut points 
nd small dry-flies, before the rod gets a 
breaking strain the leader is liable to brake 

else the little hook will pull out. The 
1°;-pound fish was caught with such a leader 
ind on a No. 14 fly. The only time I feared 
for the rod was when I was playing a 4°%4- 
pound fish in a very restricted position. I 
could not go up or down the stream on ac- 
unt of high brush; the stream was fairly 
strong, and the fish got below me. In work- 
ing it back up-stream again the rod was sub- 
jected to a great strain, but as the leader did 
not break I do not believe I tried the rod 
too highly. I finally managed to get the fish 
into an eddy, and a young friend got it out 
with my landing net. I could have landed it 
myself, but the boy wanted to try his hand 
it it, I let him do so. He made three 
ittempts before he succeeded, but as I was 
standing at his elbow and telling him just 
what to do, he never lost his head or tried 
to side-swipe the trout as it passed by. I 
had him put the net down deep in the water, 
and as I brought the fish around I told him 
to lift up. The first time the fish had got 

little too far around the eddy, and as he 
saw he had not got it in the net he reached 
out to make a downward swipe at it. How- 
ever, I checked him and told him to keep 
cool. The second time much the same thing 
happened, and at the third attempt he got 
the fish in the net and lifted it out—some 
proud boy. 

{ may be taking risks, but I constantly 
boys with me and let them land the 
irge-sized fish. I haven’t lost any that way 
vet, but I have seen men who were quite old 
ugh to know better knock fish after fish 
their friends’ hooks when trying to land 


So 


take 


f 


lhe greatest compliment I ever had paid 

was when one of my friends hooked a 

pound trout and thrust the rod into my 

ds and insisted that I play it for him. 

Luckily I was successful, but I was not 

ppy at any stage of the proceedings. 

ut twenty feet below was a large mesh 

fence, which if the fish had ever 

hed meant good-night. I managed to 

» the fish in the stream and finally wore 

it. It was the largest trout my friend 

ever “caught,” and believe me, I was 

greatly relieved when it was safely on 
bank, 

matter how it happened—if that fish 

got away—I should have always been 

ed, and, of course, as years passed on 

weight would have grown; but the gods 

ed otherwise that day, and everybody 
happy. 
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The Dry-Fly in America 


A Series of Papers Having to do with a Sub- 
ject of Increasing Interest to Every Trout 
Fisherman. 


CHAPTER XIII—PART 1—THE 


O. W. 


HE dry-fly is not adapted to small 
streams, its handling there requiring 


more than a modicum of skill and being 
fraught with great danger. Yet the careful 
and painstaking man can enjoy wonderful 
sport along the banks of small streams pro- 
viding he works slowly and understandingly. 
He must understand the ways of trout and 
be able to cast a fly with exactitude. The 
work is more difficult than the uninitiated 
imagines. The adroit handler of floating 
flies, accustomed to broad open waters, will 
find that he is up against an entirely differ- 
ent proposition—one that will try his very 
soul. Just the same, much fished creeks, at 
all allowing of the dry-fly, will return won- 
derful results for the investment of a little 
care and patience. 

The small stream for dry-fly fishing should 
be open, at least along one bank, with few 
obstructions, and not too rapid. There are 
any number of ideal dry-fly brooks, once you 
look about, streams neither wide nor deep, 
but possessed of good fish. By the way, it 
is truly surprising what large fish even a 
small creek will present to the understand- 
ing caster of the dry-fly. It is like this: 
the average wet-fly fisherman does not pro- 
ceed carefully enough, does not attempt to 
duplicate Nature. The dry-fly man, with his 
knowledge of flies and their ways, dropping 
his exact counterfeit presentment upon the 
surface of the water, is sure to stir the wise 
old trout that long have laughed at the wet- 
man’s efforts. I have seen the dry-fly suc- 
ceed again and again upon little brooks from 
which the understanding said trout could be 
taken only with worms or _ grasshoppers. 
Naturally it takes more than a little care 
and skill to fish such a creek with dry-flies; 
I admit at once that they are not adapted to 
narrow trickles of water; just the same the 
floating fly will achieve wonderful results 
when it can be employed at all. 

I well remember one tiny creeklet, little 
more than a rill, where I first began the in- 
vestigation of the possibilities of the dry-fly 
as a lure. The creek was short, all told not 
over a mile long. It had its beginning in a 
great spring at the foot of a hill, and with 
many a twist and apparently needless bend 
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DRY-FLY ON SMALL STREAMS 
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made its way thru a pasture, where several 
small springs added their trickles of cold 
water, until it disembogued into a larger 
river. Because of the numerous springs the 
water was very cold, “ice cold,” of course 
the farmers said. It was nearly the truth. 
Some thoughtful man planted the creek with 
eastern brook trout, char, and they thrived 
wonderfully, in the deeper and quieter pools 
attaining a weight of 2 and 3 pounds, tho 
those fish were seldom taken. | 
the stream by accident one day, dismounting 
from my bicycle where the highway crossed, 
to bathe my heated face. The temperature 
of the water suggested trout, and a wee bit 
investigation disclosed unmistakable signs of 
fish. Came bait fishing, worms in the spring 
and grasshoppers later. One hot 
summer bait failed utterly; it was when I 
just began a serious study of the dry-fly, 
and one happy day I undertook its use upon 
the brooklet with most satisfactory results. 
Of course it was exceedingly difficult to cast 
properly, the narrow and _ ob- 
structing trees and shrubs interfering, yet it 
was possible to get out a fly here and there, 
a fly that induced rises almost at every cast. 
Of course it was true surface fishing; 
bended knee I waited for a trout to mani- 
fest itself, when I cast to the widening circle 
of wavelets. 


“discovered” 


and dry 


stream-bed 


on 


On such a stream a long line is an utter 
impossibility; one must cast from the tip of 
the rod, almost. A stiff breeze was blowing, 
making casting still more difficult; brush to 
the rear, and here and there along my bank, 
reaching out eager fingers to intercept the 
flying counterfeit presentment. Fortunately 
the tall trees marging the opposite bank shut 
out all sunlight, rendering my approach not 
quite as difficult as would have been the 
case had there been no shade. Remember, 
nowhere was the creek over ten feet wide, 
often shrinking to a width of eight feet or 
less. When thus narrowed the water 
comparatively deep—deep, dark and sullen. 
I need not tell the initiated that such “nar- 
rows” contained trout; you know it. How- 
ever, as I have already remarked, the fish 
were not taking bait. 

I always cast up-stream, against the cur- 
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ended early in my de- 
feat. Fate was kind. 
In due time I slipped 
my net under his shin- 
ing body, lifting to 
shore a speckled trout 
that tipped the scales 
at 1 pound 7 ounces. 
Not a large fish? No, 
but bear in mind the 
stream, the hazards of 
the game. Furthermore, 
it was but one of seven 
fish taken that day 
from the same _ creek, 
all with the dry-fly, of 
course. 

The casting in such 
an environment is 
something of a_prob- 
lem, something of a 
problem. Not every 
angler is possessed of 





The suppliant; the angling editor is 

his knees 
rent, out for the drag, a matter 
that required more than a little skill and 
forethought. If the reader has had trouble 
with the drag, fishing an open, wide stream, 
he may be sure the same difficulty will be 
greatly increased on a narrow creeklet. Only 
by utmost attention could I place the fly 
Sometimes I was compelled to 
wait long minutes for a rise, sometimes | 
waited in vain; but rise did take 
place, I was almost certain of fish—or rather 
of a battle, for as often the fish escaped as 
the rod had its way. The playing of a trout 
in such an environment, especially if one of 
some size, is something of a task. With 
little room in which to fight, much brush 
and close marging shores, all the advantages 
the side of the fish. Ofttimes the 
banks were undermined for a distance of a 


watching 


properly. 


when a 


are on 


foot or more, the holes being fringed and 
concealed by hanging grass. A good place 
for the hooked trout to tangle the line. Oh, 
yes, all the advantages were on the side of 
the fish. 

There was one “pool” 
only 


pool by courtesy 
on the stream, which I knew contained 
a lusty, speckled char, and I wanted him 


badly. So on the day of which I write—one 
day of many, by the way—I approached 
stealthily and crouched well back from the 
creck’s edge. I waited for perhaps five 


minutes before there was any stir upon the 
surface of the tiny pool; then came a slow 
rise, a half rise, and I sent my No. 16 Wick- 
ham’s Fancy out to strike just above and a 
bit to the left. there by the 
breeze. It was that bit of nature which de- 
ceived the trout, the wind-blown insect.  In- 
stantly he came with a hungry rush. With- 
out conscious thought on my part the lithe 
rod sprang to meet him and he was hooked, 
well hooked. The battle was on. Now the 
brook trout, char, is never the spectacular 
fighter that the rainbow or brown is, but a 
14% or 2-pound fish will test tackle most 
mightily. Forth and back, up and down, he 
raved and raged; wallowing upon the sur- 
face, plunging to the bottom, boring off un- 
der out-reaching banks. Time and again I 


wee tossed 


thought he had freed himself, but always 
the hook held, always he was still fast. Once 
he left the quiet little “swim” and_ shot 
down-stream, out over the shallows and into 
the next “deep” below; but only for a 
minute did he linger before he bethought 


him of some untried trick of the home pool, 
and he raced back up again. Had there 
been a snag beneath which he could have 
thrust his body, had there been one of the 
ordinary multitudinous hazards so numerous 
in a little stream, the game would have 


wise in appro 


sufficient patience, com- 
bined with the requi- 
site skill, to handle a 
dry-fly on a small 
Already I have mentioned the short- 

I think I am safe in saying that 
it requires greater skill to handle a short 
line than it does to handle a long one. The 
drag gets in its evil work more quickly with 
a short line than with a long one. the angler 
being unable to circumvent it with adroitly- 


placed slack. 


aching this spot on 


stream. 
line cast. 


Fortunately, on the average 


brooklet the fly cannot float for long, so 
much “belly” need not be allowed. Just the 
same, in order that it may float free and 


untrammeled requires considerable skill and 
forethought on the part of the dry-fly fisher- 
man. It requires greater skill to handle a 
dry-fly on a little brook than it does to cast 
a wet-fly—make no mistake about the matter. 
The dry-fly man who can fish a river suc- 


cessfully will fall down utterly when he 
undertakes to cast over a creeklet. That 
forearm, short cast, is extremely difficult, 
extremely difficult. Then, too. to send a 


floating fly off under overhanging trees in a 
natural manner requires more than a modi- 
cum of skill, especially so when there is 
interference in the shape of trees and shrubs 
to the rear. One cannot instruct in this sort 
of fishing. Read all that has been said upon 
“Casts, Casting and Casters” in Chapters X 
and XI, seeking to adapt the advice there 
given to the changed conditions and environ- 
ment. 

Of course there are creeklets so open that 
the dry-fly man can cast from a distance, 
and standing in the creek, heavy wind not 
interfering, he can cast up creek, handling 
20 or 30 feet of line with ease, perhaps 
more. Should the wind be favorable, blow- 
ing from the rear, he can manage consider- 
able more, providing there are not close ob- 
structions upon either side. However. I must 
add that only once in a great while will the 
angler meet just the right conditions for a 
long cast on a little brook; he will have to 
content himself with short forearm “jabs.” 
Always let him remember that accuracy 
and naturalness is the thing to strive for 
rather than distance. More than once I have 
had rare fun dropping a dry-fly, the leader 
close up to the tip—‘spatting,” I call it 
where casting is out of the question. This 
matter of casting naturally on a small stream 
is something that will try the patience of 
the dry-fly fisherman to the utmost, but once 
more let me say that on the ordinary creek, 
where the floating fly is never seen, it is the 
way of victory. 

I would like to write at length of playing 
the fish, tho there is little that can be said. 
The field is so circumscribed, the hazards so 
numerous that one cannot offer advice to 
meet every condition. Once the fish is 





hooked, the fun begins. As a friend of min, 
puts it, “Once the trout is hooked, the stay: 
is set for defeat.” Alas, that is too oft 
true. Just the same, it is truly surprisi 
how often, even in the very midst of snavs 
and brush, a careful, understanding a: 
lucky angler can circumvent the wiles of 
fish. The angler must needs know the wate: 
its submerged dangers, else victory will r: 
main with the trout nine times out of ten, 
the tenth fish being one he would not car 
to retain anyway. At times one can pull the 
fish away from snags and trailing brush b 
strength of rod alone, again he may be ab): 
to coax him into freer water. The main 
thing is to keep the fish busy, doing som: 
thing all the time. It is the constant strain 
of the rod, rather than the activity of the 
fish, that conquers. Remembering that, see 
to it that always the rod is pulling. Direc: 
and force the battle from the instant of the 
strike until the fish is conquered. To mis 
quote that ancient copy-book slogan: “Drive 
thy fish, or thy fish will drive thee.” All of 
victory and all of success is found in that 
succinct statement. No man may tell an- 
other how to play a trout in a small stream, 
only play him; do not let him play you. To 
lose control for a single instant is to lose 
the fish. 

Never undertake to use the landing 
until the fish is thoroly, completely ex- 
hausted. More trout are lost because the 
fisherman begins plunging and dipping with 
the net while yet the fish has sufficient 
strength remaining to dart and dodge than 
for any other single reason. As a rule, never 
undertake to net a fish tail-first. The fins 
will catch on the net before the fish is well 
within the bag, and trouble results. With 
a swing of the rod up-stream, head the con- 
quered and exhausted quarry away from you, 
then slack the tension and the fish will turn 
and head down-stream; head him into the 
net. By holding the net deep in the water 
you will have little difficulty in executing 
the maneuver, providing the fish is “all in.” 
Why should the angler hurry the netting? 
Is it not the playing, the battle we seek? 
Some fishermen I know transfer the net to 
the right hand, holding the rod with the left, 
thinking that by so doing they obtain a cet 
tain advantage. I prefer to leave the rod in 
the right hand, handling the net with my 
left, tho I am not wedded to any single 
method. Fact of the matter is, the dry-fly 
man should be ambidextrous in all his work 
from casting to netting, and nowhere is the 
faculty of greater value than at the end 
the battle. 

(Next month will continue the dis 
cussion of small stream fishing, having somé 
thing to say of tackle, flies, etc., as well as 
“varning’” a wee.) 
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Venturesome- Sometimes the angling edit 
thinks discretion is not the better part of va 
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That Long Casting Rod 


O. W. 


) ERHAPS there is no single subject re- 
garding which there is a greater di- 
rsity of opinion, unless it be religion, than 

e correct length of a casting rod. Now, I 

ive had my say on this much discussed 
uestion many times, and shall undoubtedly 
ave much to say in the future—that is, un- 
ess those modern prophets have their way 
nd earth ends in a great burst of sound and 
fire. We all know the position of Dr. Hen- 
shall, he of “The Book of the Black Bass,” 
how the short caster is not even the carica- 
ture of a rod. Now, I use and love a 5 or 
: 54%-foot rod, and can get all the action 
necessary to true sport. There is just as 
much sport, insofar as I can see, in playing 
a goodly bass on a properly constructed 
5-foot rod as there is in playing the same 
fish on a caster one and a half or two feet 
longer. My critics to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the sport one gets out of the game 
depends not so much upon the length of the 
rod as upon its construction and the will of 
the individual whose thumb presses the 
swiftly revolving spool. Get this: there is 
no “correct” or “proper” length of casting 
rod! One may not lay down a hard and 
fast rule. The advocate of the long caster 
has no right to poke his blunt forefinger in 
the direction of the man who prefers the 
shorter rod, neither has the latter the right 
to be cocky over his preference. If we will 
just stop “chewing the rag” over non- 
essentials and get busy planting and pre- 
serving our game fish, we will have accom- 
plished something very much worth while. 
There, having got that off my chest, clearing 
the air somewhat, relieving myself mightily, 
[ am ready to say my say in favor of the 
long casting rod. 

As all know who have read my department 
in Outdoor Life, as well as those who have 
fished with me, I handle a long rod some- 
I enjoy swinging the longer caster 
when there is plenty of room and I feel fit. 
For in casting the heavier lures one must 
have considerable strength to handle a long 
rod successfully, and there must never be 
over-hanging trees to interfere. Understand, 
[ am speaking of lures, “plugs,” and not 
bass bugs, feather minnows and those near- 
flies so popular and usually handled on a 
regular fly-rod but well adapted to the 
lighter and more lissom long casters, a mat- 
ter deserving a chapter by itself. The rod 
for “plug” and live-bait casting—for there 
ire a few of us old-fashioned anglers left— 
should be somewhat heavy and possessed of 
considerable back-bone or will-power. 

In search of such a rod I evolved the one 
ustrated in the accompanying photograph, 
which in nowise reveals its quality. As you 
ither from the picture, my long caster—612 
et is its length—is constructed of split- 
mboo, the premier rod material. Also you 
ither that it possesses the quality I have 

scribed as “back-bone or will-power” to a 

irked degree. In fact, the tyro picking it 

for the first time will be apt to exclaim, 


times. 


] 


Smith 


“Shades of Izaak, what a stick!” It is a 
stick in feeling, but when used with a some- 
what heavy lure, a well conditioned frog or 
minnow, the way it will perform is nothing 
short of a revelation. Get me, it would not 
throw a light, feather-light lure, with any 
degree of accuracy whatsoever; which is not 
saying that a rod built on the same lines, 
lighter, slimmer and with the resultant ac- 
tion, might not handle even the lightest of 
bass-bugs with aplomb. But of that matter 
I may not speak here, having another article 
in process of gestation. 

The rod is of the three-piece variety, its 
length making three sections almost a neces- 
sity. Perhaps one might add to its action by 
using two section, long-tip, short-butt con- 
struction, but the tool would be awkward 
for transportation, and that is something we 
must take into consideration. I honestly 
don’t see how some of my friends get along 
in a crowd with their one-piece rods. Gee, 
I always mix up with a fat woman or a 
skinny man whenever I undertake to board 
a car with my short rod case; poke the first 
in well-padded ribs to her manifest discom- 
fort and my chagrin, and trip up the latter 
to his eternal condemnation because of the 
language evoked. Now I am ordinarily the 
most meek and unassuming of anglers, and 
to be the unwitting cause of a brother’s pro- 
fanity is sad, very. No, I am for the shorter 
jointed rods, even in the long casters. 

Note the guides and tip-top on the rod, 
unduly large you will say. Well, I don’t 
know about that. The larger the guides, in 
reason, the less friction. You see I am like 
grandpa when the granddaughter objected to 
his pouring out his tea into the saucer with, 
“Why do you drink your tea from your 
saucer, Grandfather?” He replied, “Because 
the more surface you have the quicker it 
cools. Don’t they teach any science in the 
schools today?”—entirely passing over the 
intended rebuke. I know my friends laugh 
at what they term my “finger-ring guides,” 
but just the same I find that my line stands 
up better and I can secure greater distance 
with accuracy. Whose business is it, any- 
way, if I use horse collars for line-guides? 
My critics are “no centurians to go by,” as 
the small boy said. Note the placement of 
the guides, good, but perhaps it might be 
better. Guides should be so located as to 
take as much strain as possible from the 
weak points, where the ferrules are attached, 
and give regular strain to the rod. A rod 
should bend evenly from hand-grip to tip- 
top, something some amateur rod makers do 
not seem to realize. 

One little matter which does not appear 
in the picture, and should be mentioned, is 
the agate lining within the silver bands. 
They are beautiful, glowing with all the yel- 
low and red tints of a cat’s eyes when mad, 
and beauty is as beauty does, for they offer 
a smooth surface to the ever-speeding line. 
Other material may be as smooth, but noth- 
ing I have ever used impresses me as being 























Three-piece type of long casting rod 











Evidence of action with a long rod 


quite so beautiful, and when I can have 
beauty and utility, why not? The maple 
leaves in autumn would not need to turn 
red and gold in order to finish their career, 
but they do, “just for pretty.” It is not 
essential that a bird sing as sweetly as the 
hermit thrush in order to mate. Crows don’t. 
Some things exist “just for pretty.” Then 
why not add ornaments to our rods for the 
same reason? In 


this case, understand, 
there is a utilitarian side as well as an 
aesthetic. You should feel the line speed 


out, smoothly, quietly, unresistingly, and you 
would say with me, “Me for the agate guide 
every time.” Yes, they break, so they say, 
at least so correspondents inform me; I have 
never had it happen, in which case you are 
up against it for fair. If you are a guide- 
breaking individual, by all means employ 
metal guides, and you can get them in non- 
abradant material, too. 

L have lavished much loving attention on 
this “giraffe rod” o’ mine; that you can see 
if you have half an eye and an understand- 
ing mind. The ferrules, of best German 
silver, are welted and serrated, both of which, 
as I pointed out in “Casting Tackle and 
Methods,” is of supreme importance. The 
serrating means that the end next the wood 
is saw-toothed, and therefore does not offer 


a sharp edge to the wood. Get me? The 
silk winding comes up over those “saw- 


teeth,” concealing them from view and help- 
ing to exclude that arch enemy of all wood 
rods, water. Let me urge you that you se- 
cure the serrate ferrule on all your rods; 
you will add immeasurably to their lives, 
and I think something to action as well. 
Sounds reasonable, doesn’t it? Never employ 
anything but the very best of material in 
ferrules for the sake of durability and ap- 
pearance. There is nothing quite so unsatis- 
factory as a rod with ferrules tarnished and 
unsightly, as always happens in the case of 
nickle. I have always held that a man who 
can be good looking ought to look his best. 
There are some of us, however, whom the 
Almighty has let out on that score. We must 
depend upon clothes entirely, and clothes are 
like pretty windings and smooth varnish 
covering knots in bamboo. You can’t do 
much for some rods and some folks—men I 
mean; the women—God bless *em—can per- 
form miracles these latter days with lip- 
sticks, powder puffs, etc. Some of ‘em are 
doing as good a job as I used to with the 
whitewash brush on the smoke-house. 

After all said and done, the action is the 
thing, the throwing power of the rod. (If I 
were a preacher now I would say, as is the 
real worth o’ the man and not what he looks 
like. That lets some of us out.) The action 
of this long caster is all that one can ask 
in throwing a heavy lure. As I have already 
said, it is ideal for live-bait casting, which 
requires a good rod to stand up under the 
varying conditions met. I am continually 
surprised to find myself hesitating before 
mv rod cabinet. when going out after ‘em, 
hand playing from rod to rod and at last 


186 


seizing upon the long caster. You under- 
stand, I hope, that I employ the short rod, 
the one to which I came only after years of 
experiment, and for which I am now fighting 
to the best of my ability, as popular opinion 
seems swinging against it. What a fickle 
jade is preference. Today it is one make of 
rod, while tomorrow something else comes 
in for crowning. We just settle on some 
rod, thinking the fraternity are at last 
agreed, when some fly-by-night pops up to 
prove us all wrong and the battle starts 
Still, brother, there is a very real 
need for the long casting rod, especially for 
the heavy work mentioned in this scat, and, 
as hinted at, it can be employed in other 
fishing when built especially for it. There 
should be another article on the light cast- 
ing rod, and there may be, if you fellows 
leave any spirit in me when you have finished 
with this. 

Funny old world after all. Just when we 
are ready to think ourselves a Daniel come 
to judgment, so many write to agree with us, 
along comes a letter from some tackle-wise 
Tom, Dick or Harry showing conclusively 
that we don’t know enough to bend a pin- 
hook to catch chubs. That’s the way the 
Lord has, I reckon, to keep us from getting 
the big-head. No danger, ever, of that in 
this job. 


anew. 


Dynamiting Trout 


The following clipping from the Morning 
Oregonian (Portland) is of sufficient interest 
to receive wider publicity, so we give it 
herewith without comment, thinking our 
readers will have something to say.—O.W.S. 


Alaska has the distinction of being the only 
place in America where trout are destroyed as 
predatory fisl The ideal way to destroy trout 
—an abhorrent term—is to find them with a 
well-placed fly and let them fight for their lib- 
erty. The Alaskan method is vastly different. 
There the trout is a despised resident of the 
streams, and is hunted with dynamite and nets. 
Far away beneath the English sod good old Mr. 


Walton turns restlessly. Were we to catch any- 
one dynamiting trout it would go hard with him, 
He should stand in court and take his sentence 
and resolve to sin no more. Sut in Alaska the 
practice is virtuous, because of the 
salmon 

Trout prey upon the young salmon, and since 
there are few anglers to rebuke the trout, and 
since nobody wants trout in that odd and topsy- 
turvy territory, and all want salmon, the can- 
nery men kill the cut-throat, the rainbow and 
the spotted Dolly Varden. Here is no criticism 
of the industry which demands their destruction, 
but rather a wondering discussion of the most 
remarkable fact. There was a time’ when 


regarded as 


nature’s balances were properly adjusted in the 
Alaskan streams, before the salmon fishermen 
came. Then trout and salmon were nicely pro- 


portioned, 

Theorists maintain that nature brought the 
salmon run to its climax when the adult fish 
were so plentiful that they crowded the spawn- 


ing beds, and by fighting and blundering and 
wallowing, and thru the natural loss by the 
attacks of predatory fish, each pair of salmon 


produced no more than two surviving offspring. 
Thus an approximate equilibrium was brought 
about, and the salmon run could neither increase 
nor diminish. When first the fishermen came to 
fling their nets the fishing resulted tn larger runs 
of salmon—because that fishing gave the sur- 
viving parent fish more room in which to spawn 
and insured larger percentage of young salmon. 
But this condition endured for only a few sea- 
sons. With fewer adult salmon on the spawning 
beds, and with greater opportunity to raid the 
eggs, with more room in the river, the trout 
census leapec upward—as must be the case 
when ideal conditions are afforded. Men who 
have fished the Alaskan streams for trout say 
that they are too plentiful for sport. In time 
the myriads of trout became a serious problem 
to the cannery men, They are solving it with 
dynamite. 

Alaska has no protective laws for trout. Even 
the importance of the salmon fisheries should 
not retard the enactment of such laws. There 
should be some means of official determination 
as to whether a stream requires dynamiting or 
whether the trout are more than normally plenti- 
ful. There is the future to consider and the 
rights of sportsmen. Some day Alaska will be 
settled—or so we frequently are told. If the 
trout are gone when that day comes the North 
will be filled with complaint and recrimination. 
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Selecting the Fly Rod 


O. W.S. 


O article of the fly-fisher’s outfit can 

compare in importance to the rod, not 
even the “counterfeit presentments” them- 
What advantage is there in having 
a perfect fly if the rod is not “there with 
the goods” after the fly has attracted the 
fish? I wonder how many anglers realize 
that a rainbow trout, for instance, will touch, 
“taste” and reject the hook before eye can 
telegraph the hand to strike? It is a fact, 
just the same. In fly-fishing for rainbow on 
fast water don’t wait to see your fish; strike 
on suspicion. But I was not writing of 
hooking trout; I was discussing rods. Once 
again, the rod is the most important item in 
the whole outfit. It must “feel right,” “fit,” 
“suit the man,” “balance,” and all the rest 
of it. Now, I don’t believe you can tell by 
the build of a man, his weight and avoirdu- 
pois, just what sort of rod he will require. 
[ have seen little men handle a heavy rod 
with wonderful skill, and I have seen giants 
physically use airy fairy wands with deli- 
cacy and aplomb. There are just two—no 
three things to take into consideration when 
choosing a rod. First, the experience of the 
angler; secondly, the fish he seeks; thirdly, 
the character of the water to be fished. Let 
us think of these three points briefly. 

No man should undertake to use a 2% or 
3-ounce rod who has not had considerable 
experience with fly rods. While I am a con- 
sistent and enthusiastic advocate of light 
and ever lighter tackle, I am not advising a 
green-horn or moderately experienced caster 
to invest in under-weight rods. Become ex- 
pert with a 6-ounce split-bamboo or steel 
good rods to serve your novitiate with—be- 
fore you begin to subtract weight. Be able 
to cast a fly to a miracle before you begin 
to shave away the ounces. While a 2%- 
ounce split-bamboo will play a good fish 
successfully in the hands of an experienced 
rodster, it will break in the hands of one 
who does not understand how to favor it. 
Personally, I will go up against any brook 
trout, char or rainbow today with my 2%4- 
ounce rod, for I had rather see the record 
fish escape than break the favorite. Per- 
haps, however, the average fly-fisher should 
not go below a 3-ounce rod at the lightest, 
and for a great many men a 5-ounce is suf- 
ficiently light; a 4-ounce rod is light for 
anyone, and cannot be switched about with 
impunity—must be treated with due respect. 
Take the second point, “the fish sought.” 
No man in his senses will go up against 
western rainbow, where they run up to 10 


selves. 














Plenty of action 





pounds, with a 2!4-ounce rod, neither wi 

he undertake fly-fishing for bass with su: 

a tool, nor will he go fly-fishing for gre 

pike. (See my new work, “The Book of th: 
Pike,” Stewart Kidd Co.) Thirdly, “chara: 
ter of the water.” This point is close! 

connected with the former. Where thos: 
large rainbows flirt their tails and desport 
themselves in the flood, the streams are 
tumultuous, wide and mighty. No chance: 
for a feather-wand there. On lakes, too. 
where one sometimes casts for bass, great 
pike and trout, the heavier rods are the re 
quired thing. Again, one would be of the 
class that rush in where angels fear to tread 
were he to employ a light 2% or 3-ounce 
fly rod on a snaggy, brushy trout creek where 
bait of some sort, *hoppers or worms, are 
an absolute necessity, and lifting the fish 
from the water by main strength and awk 
wardness the only way to get them out. So 
you see, you must know what sort of angling 
you are going up against before you choose 
that fly rod. Having said all this, I am 
ready to utter a word or two of advice re- 
garding the selecting, supposing that all that 
had gone before has had nothing to do with 
the subject. 

Any man should try out the rod he is buy- 
ing; to that end wise dealers have made ar- 
rangements for a testing room, pond, or 
something of the ilk. Hold the rod you 
think you like in your hand, fully assembled. 
Rotate and study the curve; it should be 
gradual from hand-grasp to tip-top; no sud- 
den dips or bends. Rotate slowly and watch 
that the tip-top maintains relatively the same 
position. String up now, using the reel and 
line you purpose to employ. Reel should 
weigh approximately once and a half as 
much as the rod—that for a general rule. 
Fasten the line to some object and get a 
friend to apply tension. Stand back and 
study the curve. Get your friend to hold 
the line in his hand, “play fish” for you, 
while you handle the rod. All this is of im- 
portance. Go at the matter methodically 
and with understanding. Know that a good 
rod is not a chance selection or an accident; 
into it must have gone loving care and ex- 
pert workmanship, and also that it must 
“fit” you. I know there are wiser anglers 
than the writer who “phoo, phoo” at the 
suggestion to “fit.” Well, there is such a 
thing, a combination of action, balance and 
individuality. A rod that feels right in your 
hand is your rod; a rod that balances prop- 
erly will cast with less fatigue to the fisher 
man than the extremely light one that does 
not “fit.” I don’t care what you name the 
thing I am calling “fit” here; only this: there 
is something about a rod that renders it 
different from all others, makes it your rod. 
Often the balance of a rod which seems 
faulty can be rectified or at least improved 
by changing reels and lines, tho in order to 
get the best action, the best results, y 
must have “your” rod, the rod made for you. 
You cannot order it, exactly—that is, not 
unless you have had more experience wit! 
rods than most of us; try out, try; know 
what you want and why you want it. I an 
asked again and again what a man shou! 
pay for a rod. I can’t answer. All depends 
upon the length of his pocketbook and th: 
store he sets by a rod. One should secu: 
a serviceable fly rod for $15, but $25 wou 
be a more reasonable price. I am speaki! 
of the better grade rods, you understan:. 
If you want something really fine, somethin 
to hand on down to your children, pay an 
where from $70 up, yes, up! Select yo 
fly rod as you do your life-companion. 
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Letter No. 947—Varnishing Rods Letter No. 951—Carrying Minnows 
tor Angling Department:—Am having Editor Angling Department:—I have a plan 
with my rod varnish; it is rough and for carrying live shiners that is so good that I 
s long to dry. Where do you get varnish? would like to pass it along to the readers of 
H. K., Ore. Outdoor Life. Take a pint fruit jar and fill not 


that 
room in 


trouble must be 


varnish in a 


nswer.—T hink 
undertaken to 


your 


have 
h particles of dust were floating. See to it 
the room is free from dust, and warm. 


undertake to apply varnish in a cold room 


hen the weather is damp. Get your varnish 
some rod maker. I never have any trouble 
ng as I follow 1D es Spread carefully. 
‘t flow on—O. W. S 


Letter No. 948—A Question of Ownership 
litor Angling Department :—Am sending you 
lipping which I think of sufficient interest to 
erve notice.—E. L. H., Canada. 

Squire M. P. Tierney of Northumberland, 
Penn., was called on to rule in an unusual case. 
H. C. Barde and Harry Miller were fishing close 

each other at Cherry Run when each had a 
ite. They pulled up and found they had both 

ked the same fish, a 14-inch trout. 

\ dispute arose, and they went to the squire 
for a decision as to ownership. Mr. Tierney 
ruled the big fish should be split in half, which 
vas done. Both men went away seemingly 
satisfied.” 


Answer.-—While the catching of one fish on two 
hooks is very unusual, it sometimes occurs. I my- 
self have had it happen while fishing for bluegills. 
Che gentleman at the far end of the boat thought 
e had hooked a whale and so did I. We both 


pulled mightily. There came from the water 
between us a large bluegill fast to both our 
hooks. Probably swallowed one worm, then the 


her, our baited hooks having drifted close to- 
gether. Can’t well see how it could happen 

fishing, but easy enough with bait of — 
and sufficiently lazy fishermen.—O. W 
949—More on the Drum Question 
Editor Angling Department:—In regard to 
e drum or gaspergou, I know it to be a com- 
m fish all thru this part of the Mississippi 
y; it is found in lakes and streams, and feeds 
lly on the bottom, where I have caught him 
craw fish and sea shrimp. While casting for 
ss with a Foss pork rind bait, I caught a 
10-pound gaspergou early last summer at Horn 
ke, near here. He put up a strenuous fight, 
d I thought at first I had a big bass, but he 
suld not leap, tho I gave him every chance to 
so. As a food fish he was useless, but I have 
2 to 5-pound gaspergou that were fairly 
od.—J. W. K., Tenn. 


variety 





Letter No. 





eaten 


Letter No. 950—Northern Pike Again 
Editor Angling Department:—Some fellows 
the northern pike is the same fish as the 
xerel, and that there is no difference between 
northern pike of Minnesota and the pickerel 
lowa. I maintain there is a difference and 
the ’lunge is still another fish. Is not the 
kerel’s meat of a yellowish color and the 

thern pike’s white?—C. M. G., Ia. 

\nswer.—You are not in error, yet you are. 
matter is made quite clear I think in “The 
‘k of the Pike.” The fish called “great 
thern pike” in Minnesota is a ’lunge, tho the 
should never be applied to the ‘lunge. 
Some ichthyologists doubt if there is a hard and 
line between the gray ‘lunge, Minnesota 
thern pike,” and the ‘lunge of the Great 
s region. Never mind the color; you can’t 
by that. While there are some structural 
rences between pickerel and pike and ’lunge, 
one to remember is: The pickerel has both 
k and gill-cover fully covered with scales; 
great pike has the cheek fully scaled, while 
gill-cover is scaled only above; the ‘lunge 
both cheek and gill-cover scaled above only. 
are what is known as tiger-’lunge, gray 
, etc., variations in color, it being an open 
tion whether or not they may not intergrate, 
tiger” losing his stripes with age.—O. W. S. 














A great pike 


put in the shiners and 
This can be easily carried 
of a hunting coat, and you would 
hardly believe it but the shiners will be as lively 
at the end of the day as when put in. The 
secret is, I believe, in the water being aerated 
by slopping about. If too much water is used 
they do not keep as well.—W. A. S., Mass. 

Answer.—I wish to thank you for your sug- 
gestion, tho I should think the minnows would 
smother soon if the top were firmly screwed on 
the can. Am going to try it anyway, for I 
think the thing will work. Good notion.— 
Oo. W. S 


over half full of water, 
clamp down the top. 
in the pocket 


Letter No. 952—Concerning the Gaspergou 
Editor Angling Department :—After reading 
L. F. S.’s letter and your comments in the Sep- 


tember issue of Outdoor Life about the Louisi- 
ana gaspergou. I thought that I would throw 
my few cards on the table. The following was 


taken from Bulletin No. 4 of the Department of 
Conservation of the State of Louisiana, entitled 
“The Fresh Water Fish of Louisiana’ 


“FRESHWATER DRUM: — (Aplodinotus 
grunneins); casbargot, “gaspergou,”’ freshwater 
sheepshead—A very abundant fish in the big 


rivers of the state and in many lowland streams, 
is the casbergot (A French term that has been 
oneranad into “gaspergou” by the careless 
speaking). While not ordinarily valued for food 
in the northern part of its range, this fish is 
quite extensively eaten in Louisiana, Texas and 
most other adjacent states. According to some, 
the flesh is rather tough and quite coarse in 
fibre, but some regard this fish highly as a food. 
The casbargot is one of our largest freshwater 
fishes, reaching a weight of 50 to 60 pounds.” 
I have never seen one myself that weighed over 
10 pounds.—J. C. T., La. 
Letter No. 953—A Weak Rod 

Editor Angling Department :—I oiled my rod 
one day, and now there is a place where it bends 
whenever I pull on a fish. I can bend it back 
in place, but it won’t stay. What can be done? 
—L. W. Y., Iowa. 

Answer.—I am not altogether sure it was the 
oil that caused your trouble. Should imagine 
that the rod had not —— kept thoroly varnished 
so that the water had soaked in between the 
strips. Of course, the oil would get in after 
that. Doubt if the oil could work any injury 
providing the strips were properly cemented and 
the ferrules tight. However, the damage is done. 
How to cure it—that’s the question. Frankly, 
I don’t know. If I could see the rod perhaps 
I could advise you. If the strips are loose I 
am at a loss. Perhaps removing all the wind- 
ings and scraping the. old finish away, thoroly 
revarnishing, after rewinding closely, would cure. 
If the wood is weak, “killed,” try winding with 
silk solidly over, above and below the spot. 
Rather a peculiar circumstance.—O. W. S 


Letter No. 954—Canada Fishing 
Editor Angling Department:—Referring to 
your article in the August (1922) number of 
Outdoor Life, there always seems to be a mix- 


up in pike, pickerel and muskellunge. What is 
known in Canada as pickerel, is your wall-eyed 
pike. I have caught a number of these fish 


weighing 8 and 10 pounds; know of one that 
weighed 16 pounds. Now, these fish do not re- 
semble a pike in the least, more like a perch, 
and, as you state, they belong to the perch fam- 
ily. Another thing we find amusing amongst 
anglers is that if they catch a pike over 5 pounds, 
it’s a muskellunge sure. Now, I have been liv- 
ing on the river here for two years, and Mrs. 
Johnston and I are fishing more or less every 
day from June until September, and I have only 
seen two real muskellunge during the two years. 
We get dozens of big pike. On the evening of 
July 9 we got an 8-pound pike and a 10-pounder 


the next night. They were large fish, but they 
were pike, not muskies. Bass are my specialty, 
and the only line I have used since July, 1922, 
is No. 24 cotton thread. If I had a lighter rod 
I would get much more sport; have only lost 
two hooks to date. It is sport we want, not 
fish in quantities; would rather take one good 


bass with thread than a dozen on a 16-pound 
test line. I am the only one that has been suc- 
cessful with the thread up here. Most people 
break the line in hooking the fish, and I find I 
can land most any fish once the hook is set. 
Landed an 8-pound — cat last summer with 
the help of a friend who handled the landing net 
A channel cat puts up quite a scrap.—F 

Ont., Can. 
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Letter No. 955—Wants to be Ready for Anything 
Editor Angling Department:—I am going on 
a fishing trip, and not knowing what sort of fish 
I may want to capture, please tell me the most 
successful bait for carp; best flies for trout and 
bass; best bass bugs; best live bait for both 
trout and bass.—E. T., Pa. 
Answer.—It is impossible to 
fully as you desire, for you 
your questions. The most 
carp is made dough-balls, directions for ‘“‘build- 
ing’’ which have been given in the Fireside a 
number of times. Worms make a good natural 
bait, as also does a chunk of fish a wee bit old. 
You will find the hard part of a freshwater-clam 
or mussel very good. The best flies for trout 
and bass are a matter of personal opinion. As 
have said many times thru the Fireside, for trout 


answer 
cover so 
successful bait for 


you as 
much in 


my preference is: Royal Coachman, Wickham’s 
Fancy, Black Prince, Whirkng Blue Dun and 
Pale Evening Dun. There are others, of course. 
For bass: Royal Coachman, Willow, Silver 
Doctor, Par Bell and Montreal; tho I would 
dislike to be limited to those. Best bass bug 
is too much disputed at present for me to men- 
tion a favorite, unless it should “be the one I 
built myself. As to best live bait for trout: 
worms, grasshoppers and minnows; for bass, 


and crayfish.—O. W. S. 
Letter No. 956—What Killed the Fish? 

Editor Angling Depz artment:—A few weeks 
ago while spending a few hours ‘with my stream 
a peculiar incident came to my notice. I was 
sitting quietly, sort of resting and enjoying the 
surroundings beside a stili pool, when I noticed 
a water insect, something like the skipper, strug- 
gling along on the surface, sending little rings 
of vibrations like one tries to imitate with the 
dry-fly. Pretty soon a goodly-sized fish, which 
proved to be a chub, came slowly to the surface 
and gently sucked the insect into his mouth 
Then he skimmed the water in a circle, as tho 
in distress for a minute or so, struggled violently 


minnows, frogs 


for a second, and died. It sank immediately. I 
wonder if the fish was poisoned by the insect 
or was it just its time to die. You know how 


suckers die off in the hot weather, seemingly 
from no cause at all. Do you suppose this in 
cident clears up the mystery, and that they are 
poisoned by this insect? I am inclined to think 
so, but still it seems quite peculiar. Another 
little thing happened one evening which sort of 
amused me. I was ¢itting on a log which was 
partly submerged in the stream, waiting for an 
Indian friend to come for me in his canoe. My 
feet were dangling in the water, with the toes of 
my boots just showing above the surface. A 


small chub came hurrying along close beside the 
log, jumping out at intervals, even trying to 
jump over the log. Sensing something unusual, 
I sat perfectly still. The fish came frantically 
up-stream, swimming directly over my 
He was pursued by a good-sized 
followed him, even striking his heavy 
my feet as he passed over them. The 
not hurrying, it seemed, just plodding along in 
the wake of his supper as tho bent on tiring it 
out in the long run. He was perhaps 8 feet in 


boots 
which 


body on 


bass 


bass was 


the rear. Whether he got his quarry I did not 
learn, for they both disappeared under a jam of 
rubbish.—L. O. F., Wash. 

Answer.—I am unable to throw any light 
upon your problem. I have come to doubt the 


ability of “bugs and toads’’—you remember the 
old story—killing fish. I have read that trout 
swallowing bees have died shortly after; but I 
have sat on the bank and watched rainbow feed 
upon yellow-jackets without harm nor hurt, and 
we all know the “kick” of a yellow-jacket is 
some kick. So I am at a loss in the matter 
More than once I have had hooked fish, when 
wading, take my legs for snags and twist the 


line about them to my great dismay. Doubt if 
your bass could have been real hungry or he 
would have shifted into high.—O. W. S. 





1 
ike, 


Cottonwood L: 
on dry-flies 
Hooker) 


taken from 
California, 
(Compliments L. E. 


Golden trout 
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Conducted by Ciaupe P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 


Care of the Car on a Trip 


OURING troubles and remedies need not 

bother the camper if proper foresight is 
observed. It is obvious that it is inadvisable 
to start with a car in poor working order 
and equipped with worn-out tires. If you 
then keep the car in good trim, going over 
it daily for oiling and needed adjustments, 
it will serve you in such a way as to make 
your trip more enjoyable and devoid of vexa- 
tious and expensive delays. 

The editor made a cross country tour last 
summer with a brand new car and came 
home without putting a tool to the engine, 
and with absolutely no tire trouble until 
within five blocks of the home garage, where 
a tire encountered a puncture from an up- 
holstering nail. In breaking in a new car 
observe strictly the advice of the manufac- 
turer to keep the speed down to twenty miles 
an hour for the first 500 miles and replace 
the cylinder oil every 500 miles. If you in- 
tend to use an old car on an extensive trip 
have it overhauled or well inspected for 
weakness before starting. 

I have found it unnecessary to carry a re- 
serve supply of cylinder oil if the car does 
not leak, unless driving thru sparsely settled 
country far from supply stations, in which 
case carry a gallon can on a bracket support 
under the hood, for elsewhere it soils the 
outfit. The pressure grease gun is now prac- 
tically universally used. Apply it every day 
to every part of the car and carry a small 
can of this grease as well as a small quan- 
tity of the grease recommended for your car 
for gears and transmission. 

Daily inflate all the tires, using a pressure 
gauge, allowing 16 pounds pressure to each 
inch in diameter for cords and 20 pounds 
per inch in fabrics. If mud boils or sand 
blisters develop from under-inflation, repair 
at once. Your spare tire should have a cover 
and lock and in the tool box carry the 

















A necessary car accessory is the gauge showing 
radiator heat; it is useless to buy such a motom- 
eter without the lock, which may be taken off 
only by removing the radiator and turning it 
upside-down, relieving the ratchet catch 


Claude P. Fordyce 


emergency, quick tire repair kit, extra valve 
insides, a good pump and rim tools and an 
inner boot for blow-outs. Keep all grease 
and oil wiped off the tires with a rag soaked 
in gasoline. Outfit with three chains, six 
extra cross links and two mud hooks with 
straps. 

On long daily tours the battery needs dis- 
tilled water added every morning, for it is 
surprising how quickly it is used up. I 
would keep a bottle of distilled water in a 
door pocket at all times. A battery tester 
is optional, for the auto tourist comes to a 
battery station daily, where the testing is 
done free. In running on the road watch 
the ammeter to see if the battery is properly 
charging. Running from 100 to 200 miles a 
day rapidly charges the battery, so in order 
to reduce the “juice” we see many motorists 
running with their headlights on full. This 
charge can be further reduced by lighting 
the camp at night with one of the trouble 
lamps. This is attached at the dash light 
socket with fifteen feet of cord to a lamp 
socket set in a wooden handle, which is pro- 
tected with wire and within this a lamp like 
the ones in the headlight. The autoreelite 
is a combined trouble and spotlight, and is 
really the best thing for road touring and 
camp lighting we have seen. 

It is good practice to renew the gas sup- 
ply morning and noon, and to carry a quart 
emergency can for the car (filling the 
vacuum tank if the main tank goes empty 
from neglect) and for filling the gas camp 
stove. In the desert carry an extra five- 
gallon gas can and another of water. In 
touring anywhere it is well to have at least 
three gallons of water to keep the radiator 
full at all times and for drinking. Municipal 
water supplies are generally pure, and we 
should not depend upon lakes, streams or 
questionable roadside sources. By all means 
equip with a reliable motormeter and lock. 
In high altitudes or dry climates some means 
of making humid the gasoline is advisable. 
When touring in the mountains and desert 
most cars display a remarkable loss of pep 
and power due to the dry and rarefied atmos- 
phere, and to correct this a device is offered 
as an accessory, which in time ought to be 
put on all cars as a factory equipment. It 
adds water vapor to the gasoline and is done 
by the water-gas carburetor attachment. 
Theoretically, it wets the gasoline mixture 
with minute droplets of water, which turn 
into steam and keep it cool, thus adding 
practically five or more miles to the usual 
quota of miles to a gallon of gasoline, and 
reducing carbon formation. 

There is always a penalty for overloading 
the car. Most of the breakdowns we have 
seen came from this very cause. Your abil- 


ity as a good motor camp craftsman is meas 
ured partly by your choice of outfit 
selecting only the comfortable essentials and 
having them as light and as compact as 
possible. Distribute the weight over the 
car; carry some of the outfit on the running 
boards, leaving space for all doors to open 
fully. The stuff on the running boards may 
be held by webbing straps thru footman 
loops bolted to the boards or by the collapsi- 
ble, lazy-tong type of luggage carrier. Your 
bulky items will be stowed in the tonneau. 
Do not carry equipment or large trunks on 
the rear of the car—that’s the place for your 
tire. 

Don’t speed, for most accidents are so 
caused. You can save your tires if you 
make every start and stop gradually and 
keep from skidding around the corners. 
Driving in ruts wears out the side walls of 
the tires, and breaks in the fabric is caused 
by hitting sharp rocks. Keep the car free 
from jolts of all kinds to save mainly the 
springs. In descending mountain grades 
put the car in low gear, reduce the gas and 
spark and brake on the compression of the 
engine, saving your brakes for emergency. 
It is folly in mud holes to speed up your 
engine and “jump” the clutch, straining the 
engine and making the wheels spin and sink 
deeper. It is best to open the throttle so the 
engine will not stop and then slowly engage 
the clutch. 

A steel tool box situated on the running 
board on the driver’s side is an indispensable 
part of the motorist’s equipment. It should 
contain pliers, large and small screw drivers. 
Stillson, spark plug, monkey, open end, rim 
and socket wrenches, a good jack, fine sand- 
paper, a can of talc, three feet of high and 
low tension cable, rim lugs, electrician’s 
tape, a hammer, file, wire for chains, an as- 
sortment of nuts, bolts and cotterpins, stove 
bolts and screws, extra spark plugs ani 
cleaner, waste or rags, a grease gun, extra 
fan belt, shellac and sheet cork and a tow 
rope. A small fire extinguisher has beer 
worth the price of a new car on many occa 
sions. Keep it in a bracket in the front seat 
compartment to the right of the instrumen 
board where it is quickly available. 





A combined trouble and spotlight 
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core Another Sweepin¢ 
_\TRIUMPH 


LL who have seen Elto’s new Propello-Pump call it “Ole Evinrude’s 
A Greatest Triumph.” Judge for yourself. He has completely elimi- 

nated the troublesome mechanical water pump—just as he forever 
ended hard starting. Yet the motor is perfectly water-cooled at all speeds. 
The propeller blades drive a continuous stream of water through screened 
passages in the rudder, up through the cylinder jackets. 
It is acombination of water scoop, mechanical driving, 
and siphon—yet there is not one moving part in this 
perfect cooling system. 


FIRST with the LIGHT-TWIN 


Three years ago Ole Evinrude brought out the Elto—the 


first “Light Twin.” It was aninstant success. No motor 
has ever equalled it in power, speed, and light weight. Less than 
17 Ibs. per horse power was the astonishingly low weight mark 
that stil/ stands unequalled. 


FIRST with Instant EASY STARTING 


Just one easy quarter turn of the fly-wheel and away 
spins your Eito—the first time—every time—smoothly—quietly— 
speedily. No other outboard motor starts so easily because only the 

Elto has battery starting like your auto. / 


FIRST with Safe RUDDER STEERING 


No tiresome jarring of your arm—no cramped, half- 
turned positions—no sudden and accidental reversing to endanger 
the lives of passengers. Just sit comfortably in any part of boat 
and turn your boat quickly at the lightest touch, or fish with both 
hands free, letting the broad fin-shaped Elto rudder steer your 
boat in a bee line ahead. Shut off your motor and coast in, with 
your boat under perfect landing control. 


And Now FIRST with the Propello-Pump 
The Propello-Pump ranks the 1924 Model Elto un- 


questionably ahead. It makes possible, once and 
for all, uninterrupted outboard motor use in Se rr 

sandy, muddy and salt waters. Think of . Designed 
it! No valves to stick—no parts to wear! 

No more aggravating pump troubles of : 

any nature. The Propello-Pump makes 4 1 Ole Evinrude 
it more important than ever that you 3 

should see and examine the ELTO 
LIGHT TWIN this season, before 
you choose any out-board motor. 


Write for Free Catalog today, 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Dept. 41, Manufacturers’ Home Blidg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 
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The Pacific Highway 


HE main travel for motorists 


between 


artery of 
Canada and Mexico and thru 
the states of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia is called the Pacific Highway. Of its 
1,828 miles of roadway all but 114 miles in 
Northern California are hard surfaced, and 
this 114 miles is a good road. Thus it an- 
swers one of the qualifications of the per- 
fect auto highway 
gradients. Another feature of this highway 
is that it goes thru the principal cities of 


good surface with easy 


the coastal region—Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Sacramento, Oakland, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles and San Diego, and again it is 
the highway to all of the magnificent 
National Parks, Forests and Monuments of 
the coastal region—Mount Rainier National 
Park in Washington, Crater Lake in Oregon. 
Mount Lassen, Yosemite, General Grant, and 
Sequoia National Parks in California. The 
National Forests and Parks are the travel 
magnets of the surpassing Pacific Coast 
region, where the climate is conducive to 
the best kind of outdoor enjoyment. In 
California this highway has the coast and 
valley routes. The latter is the one to take 
to Merced for the Yosemite Park trip and 
to Fresno to go to the General Grant Park 
and to Visalia for the Sequoia Park trip. 
At Portland, Ore., most travelers side-trip 
up the Columbia River Highway to Hood 
River and back, and this stretch of motor- 
way is not only perfectly built, but takes 
one thru some of the finest scenery of our 
country. Practically the Pacific Highway 
extends from Vancouver, B. C., to Tia Juana, 
Mexico, but is here routed between Belling- 
ham, Wash., to San distance of 


Diego—a 
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Along the Pacific 
(1) The 


Highway 


International Peace 


tween Canada and the U. S§. (2) 
Chuckanut Drive south 
Washington. (3) Passing 


Mt. Baker in the background. 
looking the 
Vancouver. Washington. 


Mt. Rainier south of Tacoma. 


Arch | 
erected at Blaine on the boundary line be- 
Along 
of Bellinaham, 
through the 
Siskiyou Mountains in southern Oregon. 
(4) Through the tall firs in Canada with 
(5) Over- 
Columbia River north of 
(6) A view of 
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1,629.2 miles. More detailed information of 
scenery on this route may be secured from 
the chambers of commerce of the cities and 


by addressing the National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
In the table which follows, the distance 


between cities is indicated in the column 
headed “intermileage.” 
Read Up 


Read Down Intermileage 


1629.2 0 Bellingham, Wash. 
29.5 

1599.5 29.5 Mt. Vernon 

1565.2 63.8 Marysville 
42. 

1522.8 106.2 Seattle 
40.1 

1482.7 146.3 Tacoma 


(Side trip 77.4 miles to Rainier National Park) 


29 
om 


1450.7 178.3 Olympia 
1418.9 210.1 Chehalis — 

33.9 
1385 244 Castle Rock 

10.6 
1374.4 204.6 Kelso 

11.2 
1363.2 265.8 Kalama 

34.7 
1328.6 300.5 Vancouver 

8.2 
1320.3 308.7 Portland, Ore. 

54.3 
1266 363 Salem 

25.2 
1241 388.2 Albany 

51.6 
1189.4 439.8 Eugene 

45.3 
1144.1 485.1 Yoncalla 

31.3 
1112.8 16.4 Roseburg 

58.3 
1054.5 574.7 W olfcreek 

24 
1030.5 598.7 Grants Pass 

32.8 
997.7 681.5 Medford 


(Side trip 81.7 


937.4 
S98 
888.9 


821.9 
(Side trip 


790 

758.4 
rey a! 
674.9 


654.5 


580.1 
530.6 
473.6 


427.4 


5d 





miles to Crater Lake Nat’l Park) 


691.5 
731.2 


740.3 


807.3 
miles 


839.2 
870.8 
912.1 
954.3 
974.7 
1003.7 
1048 
1049.1 
1098.6 
1155.8 
1201.8 
1255 
1301.6 
1839.5 
1397.1 
1425 
1441.5 
1486 
1493.7 
1523.1 
1584.8 


1629.2 


to 


Mt. 






60.3 
Yreka 
39.3 
Sisson 
9.1 
Dunsmuir 
67 
Redding 


Lassen Nat’l Park) 


31.9 
Red Bluff 

31.6 
Orland 


Williams _ 
9 
W oodland 
20.4 
Dixon 


29 


Cordelia 
44. 
Oakland 
aI 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Salinas 


King City 
53.2 
Paso Robles 
46.6 
Arroyo Grande 
37.9 


Los Alamos 
59 
Santa Barbara 
27.9 
Ventura 
5.6 
Camarillo 
45. 
Hollywood 
vty j 
Los Angeles 
28.4 
Anaheim 
61. 


Oceanside 
44. 


San Diego 
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Swing a Kodak 


from your shoulder 


And then you take home the trip. It’s all 
easy the Kodak way and you'll find it fun 
from the first. 





Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer’ s 






Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., 1% eis ci 
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Before Summer Comes 
The wise 
of better, more comfortable trips next 
summer. He is getting information on the 
best and latest equipment—comparing qual- 
ities, conveniences, values. The safe plan 


features, ate and prices—and see- 
ing them EARLY, for Stoll is the standard 
of comparison everywhere. 


Stoll Square Perfection Tent 


This is the tent you saw everywhere from 
Maine to California last year—the tent with 
extra wide hips allowing you to stand at 
full height every place inside. Thoroly 
water-proofed. Also mildew -proof. Sewed- 
in floor and screened windows’ make 
it insect-proof. Extra large windows, door 


and windbreak awning —the very utmost 
value in durability and convenience fea- 
tures Made in three sizes to accommo- 


Makes very 


date different sized parties. 
compact roll. 





> 

STOLL 

Folding 
Bed 


(Fou OT Se Se et 
Stoll Camp Bed 


Another outstanding representative of the 
Stoll line. Famous Stoll system of sagless 
spring construction— ‘gives”’ just where you 
lie and conforms to shape of body. Com- 
fortable as the highest priced housebeds. 
Pressed steel channel frame, reinforced thru- 
out. Lastsalifetime. Ideal for camp, home 
cabin or porch. Folds very compact. 


A Big Assortment 


In the Stoll line are many varieties of 
camping tents, folding, sagless steel spring 
beds, water-proof camp mattresses, folding 
tables, chairs and camp stools, water-proof 
carry-all bags, luggage carriers, etc., etc.— 
all of standard Stoll quality—and the 
fellow campers you have met who were 
equipped with Stoll goods have doubtless 
told you what Stoll quality means. 

You will want a copy of our new catalog—just off the 
press. It contains road map of your own state and trail 
map of the U.S. We will also send you the 
name of your nearest Stoll dealer, whom you 
will find the most up-to-date camp equipment 
merchant in your town. Write today. 


Road Maps and Catalog 
a COUPON VW. 


Stoll Mfg. Co., 
3272 Larimer St., 
Denver, Colorado. 

Please send me catalog of complete 
Stoll Line of Outing Equipment and 
including road maps of my state and 
trail map of the U. S.—FREE. 
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camper is right now making sure 


is to be sure of seeing the Stoll line — its 





louriog Thru the Mountains in a Truck 


B. F. 


FEW months ago I decided to take an 

automobile trip of about 5,000 miles. 
As the route I had planned would take me 
up and down and across several ranges of 
the Rocky Mountains, it seemed hard for me 
to decide on just what kind of car to rig up 
for such a rough route. Then I wanted to 
take with me my two guns, hunting dogs, 
two cameras and a complete fishing outfit. 
And, by the way, my wife had a parrot which 
she said she was bound to take along. She 
also had a big trunk which she said would 
have to go, too. And my daughter—well, 
she had a cat and a big trunk of something, 
which she said she would either take or stay 
at home. And there was my camping outfit. 
Well, I was going to take a good, comfort- 
able camping outfit along if I had to take 
an extra car along to haul it in. 

After figuring up the weight of the stuff 
we all intended to take along, I found that 
my load would weigh about a ton, and I 
soon decided to make my trip in some kind 
of a truck. After inquiring the prices of 
new truck chasses, I soon decided that a 
Ford truck would be the most economical 
truck I could buy. So, being a carpenter 
myself, I bought a brand new Ford chassis 
and built an enclosed body on it after my 
own plans. I built this body with two re- 
movable doors in the rear, and provided it 
with removable seats, so it could be easily 
converted into a common truck for hauling 
anything. I made the bed, or the bottom of 
the body. the same size as the ordinary Ford 
truck bed. On each side of the bed I built 
a box nine feet long, which answered for 
fenders for the rear wheels and places to 
store things in also. Under the rear end of 
the bed I built a drawer, which I used for 
a camp table and a box to haul my camping 
utensils in. 

It was on a crisp morning in the last days 
of November that we left the town of 
Hutchinson, Kans., and started west over the 
historical Santa Fe Trail. Wishing to see 
what remains of “The Great American 
Desert,” I left the Santa Fe Trail at the 
little town of Stratford, in the northern part 
of the Pan Handle country, and turned south 
toward El Paso, Texas. 

Three days after leaving Stratford we 
stopped at a little country store to get some 
gas and inquire the road, whereupon the 
friendly merchant said, “Well, if you are 
going across the desert you had better take 
plenty of water with you, for you won’t see 
another drop till you reach the next station, 
which is a distance of sixty miles.” 

After filling our jugs with water and buy- 
ing enough groceries to run us a few days, 
in case we should have an accident and have 











Clark 


to stop along the road, we started on south, 
and after leaving that little lonely country 
town suddenly approached a great w 
habited strip of treeless country where 
eye ‘could behold the horizon in all 
tions, unobscured by house or telephone | 
We traveled along this good and bad roaa 
(very sandy in places) for some thirty miles 
without a stop. But suddenly the engine 
died and emphatically refused to be resur- 
rected by the starter. Thinking that the gas 
line had become clogged, I got out and ex. 
amined it, but found it in good condition, 
Then I tested the ignition system, and found 
it to be working all right. Then I tried 
cranking the engine, but still there was noth- 
ing doing with the sparking apparatus. The 
sun was now getting low and my wife said, 
“Now, isn’t that strange? Why did the 
thing have to wait till we got on this desert 
to die? What if there should come a big 
snowstorm tonight—wouldn’t we be in a 
pretty mess?” “Oh, never mind,” I said, 
“let your parrot answer these hard ques- 
tions; that’s what you’ve got it for; don't 
pester me for a few minutes and [’ll have 
this car running like a jackrabbit pretty 
soon.” 

I now decided that the trouble was in the 
carburetor, but after taking it to pieces 
found it to be in perfect condition. Then | 
removed the timer, and there was the trouble 
—that little coil spring (I can’t call its 
name) had broken near the end. With my 
pliers I bent another hook on the end of 
the old spring, slipped the hook into the 
eye, replaced the timer, gave the crank one 
turn and the engine hit on all four. 

We reached the edge of civilization that 
night a little after dark and camped on the 
bank of a little desert river. A few days 
later we decided that we had enough of the 
desert, so turned northwest towards Roswell, 
N. M. After arriving at Roswell and rest- 
ing a few days, I obtained hunting licenses 
and prepared to start northwest thru _ thie 
mountains to Albuquerque. Here I learned 
something concerning mountain roads that 
may be of interest to others. 

While camped on the camp ground at 
Roswell I naturally met several tourists who 
knew, or thought they knew, something about 
the mountain roads, and 90 per cent of them 
advised me that I had better not try a trip 
thru the mountains with such a load 
had—that the roads were “something fierce.” 
But every time I would talk with a man who 
was used to the country, or had lived there 
any length of time, he would say, “O yes, 
you can make it with that Ford truck 
right.” 

The fact is, 80 per cent of the tourists in 





Leaving our camp in the Rocky Mountains 
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Western states have lived the most of 
lives in the Eastern states, where they 
level roads, compared with the roads 
real mountains, and when they reach 
1ountains the roads appear to be twice 
as they are. Men traveling thru the 
tains as I did, do so because they want 
» the unusual places, and if they pay 
tion to the advice of some of the tour- 
they will miss a lot of good scenery and 
In asking the old citizens about 
onditions of the roads in mountain 
most of them will say, “Oh, the 
ls are just fine.” This may be an ex- 
‘eration when comparing these roads with 
roads in the East; but one man can go 
ere another can, if he will only use pre- 
ution and patience that is required on 
ugh roads, and the more he travels these 
roads the less fierce they will look. 
Upon leaving Roswell we could see the 
Captain Mountain, which looked to be about 


Ing. 


ntries 


twenty miles away, but which was really 
some seventy miles distant. It was in the 
ifternoon when we started for the moun- 


iin, but as I could not get any speed out 





ng home on the paved end of the Santa Fe 
some people would enjoy fouring over this 
road, but I didn’t—it was too monotonous. 
| like the mountain roads where 
a few adventures as I travel 
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of my car we made only about forty-five 
miles that afternoon. But we did reach 
little country gas station and garage that 
evening, and I called out the repair man and 
said, “There’s something wrong with my 
engine. It hasn’t any pep. Wonder if you 
can fix it for me?” “You from Roswell?” 
he queried. “Yes,” I says. “Well,” said he, 
there isn’t anything wrong with your en- 
zine, only you are climbing a mountain and 
erhaps you don’t stop often enough and let 
your engine cool off.” “Me climbing a 
mountain!” [ said, “why, I haven’t reached 
the mountain yet.” “Well, you’ve climbed a 
grade of nearly 5,000 feet, anyhow, since you 
left Roswell, and if you are going west you 
uuld reach the divide by tomorrow noon. 
fhen you can make up the time you have 
today, for you will have a down grade 
fifty or sixty miles. Just take it slow, 
! when your engine gets hot, stop and let 
ol. This air is light and it has the same 
effect on a car that it has on some men.” 
We reached the mountains proper the fol- 
wing day, and after spending a week hunt- 
: and exploring the snow-crowned peaks 
‘ started on for Albuquerque. Upon leav- 
ing camp I discovered that the band on my 
foot-brake was quite badly worn, but thought 
I was pretty well over the worst moun- 
s and could make it to Albuquerque be- 
| had the worn bands replaced. But I 
mistaken about the mountains. The 
‘wing day we went down a mountain that 
st caused my hair to push my hat off. 
road down this mountain was a steep 
i-grade for three miles, and so crooked 
it would have dislocated the joints in a 
e’s back-bone to have undertook to crawl 
n it. I had not gone down this hill far 
| discovered that the lining on my brake 
s had entirely given out. But so steep, 
»w and crooked was the road that I 
d find no place to stop, so I just went 
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room tent for ple 
water in a severe storm. 


Delight Rain Proof Auto Tent. 


room again. 


terial soft and pliable. Gives new life to old canvas. 
Gallon pail natural, $2.50; khaki, $2.60—delivered. 


Send for the 
Burch Catalog 
of Complete 
Camp Equipment 


F. J. 
Burch 
Mfg. 
Co. 


232 Burch Bldg, 
PUEBLO 


COLORADO Weather 


Wall 


Rainy 


- Lower 











—the New 1924 Burch Delight 
Rain Proof Auto Tent 


Comfortable—Full Standing Room, Yet Rear Wall 
Quickly Dropped to Increase Pitch and Shed Water 
Perfectly in Heavy Storm—Splendid Value 
Use the tent = can transform from a high wall, full-standing- 
asant weather to one with a steep pitch to shed 


Simply drop the rear wall, from the inside, and you can settle dwn to sleep snug and 
dry in a downpour, knowing that water isn’t having a chance to harm you in your Burch 


When weather clears, up go the corner extension poles so that every inch is standing 
Serviceable, easy to handle, easy to carry, a splendid value. 


Protect Any Tent or Sheeting from Water or Mildew 
By Coating It with BURCH BARK 


A gallon of Burch Bark will cover 100 square feet of Tent, Paulin or Sheet, making 
it proof against water and mildew. Apply it easily with any paint brush. Leaves ma- 


You “Auto” Have It for Your Auto Tent 
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CAMP IN 


MINUTES 





One of the 
Burch Line 


Just 
Out. / 














Brooks Bed Roll Sleeping Bag 


For Sleeping Comfort. Insures a Warm, Dry, Comfortable Bed and Restful Sleep in 
any Camp. Generous storm hood protects the 
head. Extra flap over feet. 














Illustrated 
Folder to 


THE BROOKS TENT & AWNING CO. Makers of Brooks “Square Umbrella” Tents. 
1655 Arapahoe Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


justable with two rows of 


Saves 
Time, Weight and Bulk. 
Lighter and easier to carry 
than any camp bed. 
Made of olive drab 
,Army Duck, water- 
proofed and mil- 
dew-proofed. Two 
sizes for one ortwo 
persons. Quickly 
opened or closed and ad- 


dependable snaps. 
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Note these Special features of the 


KENWOOD SLEEPING 
BAG 


100% pure wool bag 
showing one bag nest- 
ing within the other | 







Extension waterproof 
fiy for head shelter or 
wi 













These are the features that 
recommend the KENWOOD to— 


~_\} AUTO-CAMPERS, HIKERS, 
Weemrotori™® FISHERMEN and HUNTERS 


cover over all 
You sleep BETWEEN, not just under, 
pure maint pcos that you can’t kick off 
or roll out of. Much more comfortable 
than blankets. Quickly and easily ad- 


—— Easy tocarry. Compact—occupies 

ittle room in car or canoe. 

There are norest-breaking straps, buckles 

or belts. Easily aired. All materialsused 

are selected to 

STAND LONG, STRENUOUS SERVICE. 

Where tent or other shelter is provided, 

buy the wool bag only. 

D Weight: Wool Bag 4% pounds; Canvas 
Cover 542 pounds. The lightest combi- 

nation giving complete protection. 

Write for detailed description and 
name of nearest dealer. 
_— KENWOOD MILLS, Department D, 
WOOL ALBANY, N. Y. 


PRODUCTS Kenwood Mills Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario, Can. 


















CAMP IN LUXURY WITH 


JNCOLN 


Tourist s Favorite 


FOLDING FURNITURE 


Why endure discomfort and inconven- 
ience when you can buy camping success 
in the Lincoln Line at no additional cost? 






SS 


HE LINCOLN BED 


Takes the comfort of home to your camp. 
built for comfort and convenience. 


It is 
Can be set 
up or folded in half a minute into a flat package 
that just fits the running board of any car. It 
has a strong but light steel frame that really 
folds. No detachable parts to get lost, no braces 


A heavy canvas top reinforced 
One 


to fuss with. 
with webbing. Strong, stretchy springs. 
night’s sleep on it will convince you. 
Ask your Dealer or write us about our 
Quality Products. 


McGREW MACHINE WORKS 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


22nd and Y St. 
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on down that hill, using the reverse for a 
brake, my emergency brake having also 
given out. 

At the foot of the mountain we came to 
a little town, where I learned that I had just 
come over three miles of the most dangerous 
roads in Southern New Mexico, many fatal 
accidents having occurred there in the past. 
But had I known the condition of the road 
before I started down the hill, I would have 
camped on top of that mountain all winter 
rather than descend that treacherous hill 
without brakes. 

We arrived at Albuquerque the following 
day and set up our tent in one of the liveliest 
camp grounds I have ever seen. Being situ- 
ated on the big Coast to Coast Highway and 
in a fine climate, this town has a fine camp 
ground, and perhaps more tourists pass thru 
it than any other town of its size in America. 
Here one can see every kind of a touring rig 
imaginable. Upon seeing my _ traveling 
wagon many would ask, “What’ll you take to 
build me a body just like it?” Seeing my 
opportunity to make a little money here, I 
went to work and worked 136 days straight 
without losing a dav. 

But I had come to New Mexico to see the 
Cliff Dweller region, some of the old pre- 
historic towns they are now excavating. and 
to do some fishing, so in June I loaded my 
rambling wagon again and we started north 
for the old town of Santa Fe. 

On La Bajada Hill, between Albuquerque 
and Santa Fe, is one of the great scenic 
drives of the Rockies. I had heard a great 
deal about this steep and crooked road, and 
had been advised by a few who had been 
over it that I could not climb the hill with 
my load. 

When I approached the foot of this hill it 
did really look as if one could not get up it 
with such a load as I had. But before I 
started up it I let the engine cool off, and 
filled all of my jugs with water. I also 
walked about half way up the hill while the 
engine was cooling to see how the thing 
looked. This road was really a crooked one 
and, as I had been told, there were many 
turns which were so sharp that it would be 
necessary for me to stop and back up in 
order to make the turn. 

Due to the intense heat of the summer sun 
and light atmosphere in this locality, we had 
to stop several times to let the engine cool 
and to refill the radiator while climbing this 
hill. But we made it without calling on any- 
one for help. 

We made it into Santa Fe that afternoon, 
and set up our tent in a nice little camp 
ground on the west side of town. I had 
planned to stay here three days, and then 


go to Frijoles Canyon and visit the Tsankaw 
and Otowi ruins forty miles west of Santa 
Fe. That evening I met two tourists in the 
camp ground, who told me that they were 
going out to Frijoles Canyon and back the 
next day, and that if I would call at thei; 
camp the next evening they could tell me a|] 
about the road out there. Early the follo, 
ing morning I noticed these two tourists 
starting for Frijoles Canyon. But to my 
surprise they returned to the camp ground 
about noon. Walking up to these men | 
asked, “Well, how did you find the road?” 
and one of them pertly replied, “Ah, hell, 
there ain't no road to Frijoles Canyon. We 
got only in seventeen miles of it.” But thy 
other gentleman, who seemed to be in 
better humor, told me that there had been 
a road to the canyon, but that there had 
been a heavy rain out there three months 
previously, which had washed out the road 
and made it impassable. 

After hearing this late news about th: 
road to Frijoles Canyon I decided I would 
have to get a wagon and team to take me 
there; but that evening I was talking to the 
woman who ran the camping ground, about 
the road out there, and she said, “I'll bet 
that was a tenderfoot tourist who told you 
about the road to Frijoles Canyon. Why, 
my 13-year-old boy drove a car out there 
just last Sunday, and I’m sure you can drive 
where he can. The road is rough, but you 
can make it all right.” 

I found the road to Frijoles Canyon rough 
and several miles of it quite steep. But 
after spending two days amongst these old 
pre-historic ruins and the tall pines and in- 
teresting scenery in general, I decided that 
the man who would let a few rocks and 
hills cheat him out of these scenes was not 


very much interested in the wonders of 
America. 
After visiting the pre-historic Indian 


Pueblo of Pecos, east of Santa Fe, and other 
places of interest, and fishing a few days on 
the head of the Pecos River, we started for 
home, and reached it safely, in July, having 
been gone eight months and two days. 

My total bill for repairs on my truck was: 
Replacing one front wheel (which had been 
broken in a head-on collision with another 
car), $14; three sets transmission bands, 
$13.50; one set spark plugs, $3; one set 
rings, $4; making a total of $34.50. 

My other expenses, of course, were quite 
a little, but I had $360 more when I returned 
home than I took with me when I left home. 
and as I had a good time to boot I was 
satisfied; and having the ambition of Alex 
ander the Great I exclaim, “Show me a road 
that I can’t travel with a Ford truck!” 
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Log ofa Worth-While 


Auto Tour 
Ed B. Trickett 


W: frequently see very interesting letters 

or articles in your magazine from 
Northern and Eastern tourists, but very sel- 
om is there one from our Southern states. 
Of course, we realize that Southern tourists 
ire far outnumbered by their Northern and 
Fastern neighbors. Also that their mileage 
f good roads and highways is far in excess 
of the South. But in proportion we do not 
think they are more adventurous in spirit or 
enjoy the lure of the long trail more than 
we. Perhaps we are just a little backward 
in reducing our experiences to writing or 
print so that others may read and know of 
them. 

[The writer enjoys very much reading of 
the trips and experiences of fellow tourists, 
but has not the gift of giving much in re- 
turn when it comes to writing. Our first 
long trip was taken last summer lasting two 
days over five weeks and covering 4,124 
miles. The wife, two children (girls) and 
1, in a 1923 model Dodge loaded with camp- 
equipment, left Shreveport, La., the 
morning of June 16th. Our original plan to 
«o to Dallas, then north thru Oklahoma was 
frustrated by excessive high water in the 
latter state, so we went via Texarkana and 
the Bankhead Highway to Little Rock, then 
west to Russellville and north over the 
Ozark Mountains, thru Jasper and Harrison 
to Eureka Springs. One night’s camp was 
made on top of a mountain in about the 
center of the Ozark National Forest. The 
beauty of the morning was worthy the de- 
scription of an experienced writer as the 
sun lighted up the foliage and verdure of 
hill and valley, and my how good the air felt 
to our lungs! 

The scenery was a constantly changing 
panorama of beautiful views all thru the 
Ozarks. One could enjoy the innumerable 
winding shady drives, countless springs of 
cold water, entrancing views, beautiful 
homes and the natural beauties of the sur- 
roundings for a week without tiring. As the 
tourist bureau of Joplin, Mo., aptly describes 
it, the Ozark region is the “Playground of 
(merica.” 

The road from Russellville thru the 
National Forest Reserve to Harrison is being 
rapidly improved and should be in very fair 
condition by next season, but we found it 
rather rough going. From Harrison on to 
Kureka Springs and Joplin the Ozark Trail 
is splendid. From Joplin to Kansas City 

e drove over the Short Line—an ideal high- 
way except for two detours where the road 
vas being repaired. 

The location of the tourist camp ground 
t Kansas City could not be bettered. It is 

cated on a level bluff overlooking the val- 

y and a good portion of the city, with 
imple shade as well as open spaces, plenty 
{ good water, splendid toilet conveniences, 

urteous officials, and we voted it, on our 

turn, as the second best camp of our en- 
re trip. It was a little hard getting away 
om Kansas City, for there is so much to 

their beautiful drives and parks are 
ipelling lures. 

Passing up the good road to St. Joseph, 

» drove thru Kansas City, Kans., Leaven- 

rth with its soldiers’ home and huge fed- 

il prison, Atchison and Hiawatha. Some 

‘rtions of this road could be vastly im- 

oved. We had now reached the first of 

ir “big highways”’—the Pikes Peak Ocean 

Ocean Highway. ‘Remember, this was our 

rst trip and our first experience with trans- 
ntinental highways, and those red “PP” 
d Ocean to Ocean markers decorating 
arly every pole along the road looked good 
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The Colorado De 
ee 


Water and mildew-proof thruout in- 
cluding floor. Bobbinet screened 
windows and front opening. Sup- 
ported by a metal tubing frame at 
eaves inserted in a canvas pocket on 
exterior of tent. Only one jointed 
center pole required. Easily and 
quickly set up or taken down. 





This tent is of the same material as our 
De Luxe, but without canvas floor. 
Can be used with poles or attached to 
topofauto. The Amazon Auto Tent 
has proven one of the most practical 
and universally satisfactory Auto 
Camping Tents yet put on the market. 


WE MANUFACTURE AND SELL DIRECT TO THE CON- 
SUMER (IF THERE IS NO DEALER IN YOUR TOWN) THE 
BEST AND MOST COMPLETE LINE OF TENTS AND AUTO 
CAMP SUPPLIES AT PRICES GUARANTEED TO BE THE 
LOWEST, QUALITY CONSIDERED. 








COMPLETE LINE OF 
AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES 
Exclusive Territory in Some Localities Open. 


DEALERS Write Today for Our Attractive Proposition. 
‘Write for Mustrated Net Priced Catalog No.3#A 


The Colorado Tent @Awning Co. 


1640 Lawrence St. “THE QUALITY HOUSE” Denver, Colorado 
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CARBIDE 


Six Color Combinations © 
HEAD LIGHTS The Game Fisher 


Greatest fish- taker ever made. 
Send for chart with game fish in 
actual colors. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 






For Hunting, Camping, etc. Old 


™ \ reliable, on the market 25 years $1.25 § 

\ ow ? i ° 1 est Street, Dowagiac, Mich. 
\ (i Shines ‘ = oa wherever Each Wm, Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
~ you look. Nota flash light Exclusive Canadian Representative 


Send for free catalog 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 S. Dearborn St. 
Dept. 4 Chicago, Ill. 


Fishing 
Tackle 


Well Made 


Heddo 


Heddon Made 











Fills Every Demand of the Most Ardent Fishing Fan 
and the Most Exacting Rod Connoisseur. 


Granger’s “DENVER SP ECIAL” Fly Rod 


At $20, in partitioned cloth bag and aluminum case, is the Big- 
gest Quality Rod Value for the Money in the Market Today. 
Altho moderately priced, it has all the qualities of wonderful 
action and perfect balance found in the very best grades of 
Rods. Made from good quality stock and goes thru the 

same aging process as our own better grades, 
but the natural color of the bamboo is not 
changed. Expert workmanship thruout. 

































Every strip heat-straightened and then 
sized to accurate dimensions and taper. 
Wound in red silk. Nickel silver, 
water-proof ferrules. Made only in 
Fly Rods in the following lengths 
and weights: 8) ft., 4% 0z.;9 ft., 5oz.; 
9% ft., 60z. 


ASK YOUR DEALER to SHOW YOU Ma 
AGRANGER “DENVER SPECIAL” = —5 = 


If he cannot supply you write 
to us direct. a 


aes le A — - 
GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. = 
1243 East Ninth Avenue « ~~ Denver -Colorado. 
Send Today for Our 1924 Catalog 
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 sgrusey” 


-a Bass Getter 


Of Course! He's Built for Fishin’ 
with a Ball-Bearing, Line-Drying, 
Quick-Detachable Reel. 


That Plucky, Game, Fightin’ Bass 
gives you the “thrill of a life-time” 


when landed with “‘Stubby”’ 


Easy to Carry. Fits the Pocket, 
Tackle Box or Traveling Bag. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Send for Broadside showing 
Big Fish caught on “Stubby” 


The American Display Company 


Dayton, Ohio. U.S.A. 






BallBearing 
Quick Detachable 
Line-Drying 





-THE NEW 1924 MODEL 


STUBBY ROD ano REEL 


A Complete Fishing Outfit 








EAGLE QUILLS WANTED 


Send me all the perfect wane black teped 
* Eagle tail quills you can this winter. ill 
promptly remit $ 2.00 per dozen, received 
in good order by mail between two paste- 
No brown feathers wanted. 


boards, 


SIOUX BEADWORK AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Moccasins from partly to full beaded. Coats, shirts, vests, 
squaw’s dresses, tobacco bags, fine game bags, saddle bags, 
shoulder bags, many kinds of small trinkets. Catalog free. State 
if a regular dealer or a collector. Also full line of ancient arrow 
heads. 39 years in the business. 


L. W. STILWELL 


DEADWOOD _SOUTH DAKOTA 


Fiala Pat. | Sleeping Bag 


**I saw at least 50 waterproofed sleep- 
ing bags thrown away along the trail 
— oon were useless.’ 

. —Alaskan Miner 


The Fiala bag is scientific- 
ally constructed—not 
water proofed —keeps in 
the heat, leaves out the 
moisture. Weighs 5 lbs. 
Read What They Say 


“Without doubt, you he ave the best light 
weight bag on the market 





Dr. C. P. Fo 
**After $8 pine camoiay in nea ‘pep very 
part of our country, trying out many 
kinds of sleeping bags, I can congvatu- 


late you on having the lightest and warm- 
est bag I have ever seen.”" 
—J. M. Murdock 





Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bags for Mountaineering. 
Weight 4 Ibs. 10 ozs. Write for Desc 
FIALA High Grade 22 Cal. Combination Rifle 
and Pistol, with 3 barrels. $1 8 
A $30 Rifle for 


ANTHONY FIALA, 25 Warren St., New York 
FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 


vriptive Circulars 
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“Merrily we rolled along” to Marys- 
Kans., and had almost determined to 
stick to this highway thru to Denver, but 
that night a terrific rain and electrical storm 
caused us to break rape in their cozy little 
< shelter in an all-night 
Next morning we were anxious to 


to us. 


garage. 


| be on our way, but the slick mud precluded 


|further travel for at least one day. 


We tele- 


| phoned and found that the rain belt extended 


| only about thirty miles north, 


so we put on 
‘chains and took it easy over the Cornhusker 


| Highway to Beatrice, Nebraska and on to 
| Lincoln. 
Having read so many favorable comments 


on the Lincoln Highway, and seeing on our 
automobile map that it was favored with an 
exceptionally heavy line, we contemplated 


| with much pleasure a ride ‘across the state 


jnental highway of the country, 


of Nebraska 


transconti- 
but our ex- 


over the premier 


| pectations were dashed with the information 


| 
| 
' 
! 
| 


} 





| 
| 
| 


| eral 
| celebrated highway were minus. 


that the classic Platte River had indulged 
a vlayful mood recently and as a result sev- 
bridges and numerous sections of the 
The route 
offered us was the D-L-D (Detroit-Lincoln- 
Denver). We had never head of it and our 
automobile map did not give it even pass- 
ing mention, but after driving over it from 
Lincoln to Denver we can state that it is 
Class A; wide, smooth, well marked—a per- 
fect boulevard its entire length. The little 
camp ground at Friend, Neb., is a model for 


| beauty and conveniences, including a large 


pen of corn cobs for fuel—all free. Hast- 
Minden and McCook are among the 
larger and most interesting Nebraska cities 
along this highway. 

Our highway swings slightly north from 
here, thru Holyoke (now in Colorado, where 
we turned our time pieces back an hour), 
Sterling, Brush and Fort Morgan. Denver 


ings, 


| signs mark the highway so numerously thru 


here that even a blind man couldn’t go 
astray, into Denver and the big Overland 
Park Tourist Park—the mecca of all Ameri- 
can auto tourists. The descriptions are not 
overdrawn. We found it to be all that is 
claimed for it and more. We were fortunate 
in getting there during their Merchants’ 
Pageant of Progress, which added much to 
our enjoyment and caused a lengthening of 
our stay. Ours was one of fully 1,500 tour- 
ist cars in camp at that time, but we were 
the first Louisiana car to arrive. Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa and Missouri seemed to pre- 
dominate numerically, and we saw cars from 
Maine, Oregon, Florida, California and al- 
most every state in the union. 

We omit all reference to the mountain 
parks and drives, as they get deserving men- 
tion from all tourists and writers. We made 
an interesting circle drive north thru Fort 
Collins, Cheyenne, Torrington (ninety miles 
between towns in Eastern Wyoming, but fine 


graveled roads), down thru Scotts Bluff, 
Neb., Bayard, Bridgeport, Sidney, Sterling 


and back to Denver. Part of this drive is 
over the Oregon Trail, with its large granite 
markers commemorating historical events of 
the early days. 

We counted much on using the Santa Fe 
Trail on our homeward trip, but the genial 





and courteous charge de affairs of the Pueblo 
Chamber of Commerce intimated that the 
| Arkansas River was duplicating the destruc- 
| tive antics of the Nebraska Platte, and ad- 
vised the Kansas-Colorado Boulevard. We 
followed the red “H” markers thru Ordway, 
Tribune, Scott to Great Bend, Hutchinson, 
Wichita and Joplin. At Great Bend was 
the only tourist camp of our entire trip that 
| was abominable and a disgrace to an other- 
wise fine and progressive city. Certainly the 
good people of Great Bend do not know of 
the execrable condition of their camp ground. 
It was dark when we arrived or we certainly 
would have driven on. As it was, we broke 


camp at daybreak and drove out ten 

eleven miles and camped for breakfast a: 
replenished our gas, oil and food suppli 
at the next town. 

A two-day stop at Joplin, then down thry 
the Ozark Playground, Sulphur Springs. 
Siloam Springs, Fort Smith, Little Rock a 
home. The city park at Fort Smith has lx 
converted into a free tourist camp grou: 
and is a splendid location and convenie: 
to the business section of the city. It is ye: 
lacking many of the essentials and co: 
veniences found in other cities of that six 
and which calls forth words of praise a: 
commendation from the tourist. But ou 
friend, Ray Gill, secretary of the Chambe: 
of Commerce, states that plans will be co: 
pleted for next season that will make it 
worth while for tourists to go out of thei: 
way to visit this city and enjoy the beauty 
and privileges of their grounds. 


The Vide Camping Car 
Pop Greene 


ERE is a new type of camping car which 

has been classified as a “cruiser.” It 
embodies all the built-in conveniences of the 
so-called “house-on-wheels” without the great 
bulk and weight of the latter. The body of 
this car is mounted on a chassis manufac- 
tured to carry a sedan of the $2,000 class, 
not a large car, but a sturdy six. The com- 
pleted cruiser, loaded and ready for the road, 
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A light and roomy camping car 


weighs only 3,165 pounds. This weight is 
15 pounds less than that of an unloaded 
sedan of the same manufacture. 

Nine windows, in addition to the wind- 
shield, afford ample light and ventilation. 
All windows are glassed and screened. 

Sleeping accommodations for two are 
formed by placing a soft cotton pad upon 
lockers I, J and K, which are ten inches 
high. In these lockers are carried suits and 
frocks worn when outing clothes are not de 
sired. Sleeping quarters for two additiona 
persons could easily be arranged. 

When on the road, twelve inches of th: 
foot of the bed is folded upward. This per 
mits the boot (M), which is hinged at th: 
bottom, to be folded flush with the wall o! 
the car. This boot is simply a hinged shel! 
covered with painted canvas to accomplis! 
a bellows effect. 

The gasoline stove (A) is the ordinat 
tourist stove with its tank, air valve and ai 
gauge removed. The gauge (D) and th 
valve (E) are mounted on the instrumen 
board. The stove is enclosed in a galvai 
ized iron bonnet, which carries heat an 
fumes, thru a short flue, thru the roof of th 
car. 

Below the stove are two lockers for con 
missary supplies, and opposite these (P) ar 
four lockers for supplies, dishes, etc. 

Under the permanent “dining bar” (T 
is a 5-gallon water tank (B) with outsid 
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Floor view, showing arrangement of fixtures in 
car 


filler cap. Tap for drawing water is on the 
instrument board (C). 

In the floor is an emergency toilet (L). 
This consists of a short piece of garden hose, 
the top of which is flush with the floor. In 
use the hose is pulled upward a short dis- 
tance and an enameled funnel is inserted. 
Soapy water, also thus disposed of, keeps the 
hose and funnel clean. Other conveniences 
indicated by letters are: a metal rack (F) 
for maps and note-book; a container (G) 
for tobacco and matches; speedometer (H), 
immeter, oil pressure gauge and switches; 

tool locker (Q) accessible from the out- 

de; a step (R) for entering the car’s only 

or. The writer’s wife, when preparing a 

il, sits on the edge of the bed. Within 
easy reach are stove, water, pots, pans, dishes 
nd food. She appreciates such conveniences 

her own lockers for her clothes, toilet 

icles and sewing basket. Built to her 
cial order is a tiny compartment for her 
pins when they are not working. 

ihe cruiser is built almost entirely of 

nch white pine. It is finished inside in 

y enamel. The roof and exterior walls 
covered with canvas, then repeatedly 

ited and varnished until they present a 

ing, waterproof surface. Three inches 
ve the slightly-curving roof a brown duck 
shade is stretched. 

\ny business or professional man could 

one of these cruisers. The writer, an 
strator, has built seven of them, some for 
self and several for his friends. The 
of such a body usually runs between 
> and $500. 
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uto-Bed 










HE nationally known 

Auto Bed for use either 
in a tent at the side of 
the car or as an extra cot- 
tage bed. When closed, 
rolls to a bundle 6 inches by 47 
inches. Erected more quickly 
than any other Auto Bed. No 
loose pins or nuts to get mis- 
placed. Sagandstretch-proof. 
Open size is 47 inches wide 
and 6 feet 4inches long. It is 
strictly high grade, but very 
cheap in price. 


“Red Seal’ PalmetIent 


A surprisingly large and 
roomy one-pole tent, 
made of guaranteed water- 
proof closely woven duck. En- 
tire top of two thicknesses. 
Three thicknesses at the cor- 
ners and other vital points. In- 
sect, reptile, and wind-proof. 
Open size 11 feet by 9 feet, 
folds and packs into a 48-inch 
by 10-inch packing bag. 
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Schaefer Tent and Awning Co. 


1421 Larimer Street, Denver, Colorado 


We are Exclusive Manufacturers of 
**Red Seal’’ Camp Equipment 










FREE: Large catalogue and low price list No. 
404 describing fully all of the latest styles of Auto 
Tents and other camp out goods. 
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s TEEL BOA TS 
Will Not Leak— Will Not Sink 


They eliminate practically all cost of 
up-keep, and are free fromevery defect 
of a wooden boat. The steel construc- 
tion of MULLINS Boats prevents 
leaking, water-logging, drying out— 
warping or checking—and makes calk- 
ing, filling at the seams, and boat 
houses unnecessary. All models are 
equipped with air-tight compartments 
that make them non-sinkable. 

These boats, designed by the foremost naval 
architects, are finely finished, powered with 
reliable, efficient motors, have economical fuel 


consumption, and are equipped with silent 
under-water exhaust. 75,000 in use. 


Write for Catalog 
of MULLINS Steel Launches, Outboard 
Motor Boats, Fishing and Hunting Boats. 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
Boat Dept. 845 DepotSt. Salem, Ohio 





“OLD HICKORY” CASTING RODS 


Are world-renowned for their great casting and 
holding power. Hand-made and high-grade products 
only. My $20.00 De Luxe Caster is a masterpiece in 
rod building. 
“OLD HICKORY” RODS FOR ALL KINDS 
OF FISHING. 
Rod Dope FREE. “Get it.’’ 
H.A. KINNEY 

Wallicraft Avenue Tampa, Florida 









CARL ZEISS 
Wide-Angle 
Binoculars 
Magnifying 
Eight Times 










We are the largest distributors in the West 
of Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars. No better 
glasses made anywhere. Perfect balance 
and feel, sharp definition, wide field of view. 
Will last a lifetime. 22 models, from $50 up. 








Write us today for catalog. 


HAANSTAD’S CAMERA SHOP 


404 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 













FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


We have always set an in- 
flexible standard for the Ed- 
ward vom Hofe tackle, which 
we have been making since 
1867. All our energies have 
gone into this work. 

The price you pay will be 
refunded if the goods are not 
satisfactory. Take yourcue 
from the country’s best 
anglers and buy from us. 





Catalog of 160 pages sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
94 Fulton Street New York City 
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An Adjustable Pack 
Ray N. ALLEN 


The pack to be described is the outgrowth 
of the writer’s civilian and military experi- 
ence, and for the woodsman combines ad- 
vantages not to be found in any of the 
“boughten” packsacks. 

It is easily constructed at home of ordi- 
nary materials and has three separate parts, 
as follows: 

(1) The harness. 
shoulder straps, each 2% inches wide and 
21 inches long; these are connected at one 
end by a leather thong about two feet in 


Made of two heavy 











The horseshoe and sack 

length laced into holes so as to be adjustable. 
Two small snaps are so laced with thongs to 
the other ends of the shoulder straps as to 
be adjustable. 

(2) The sack. The sack proper is a rect- 
angular bag 13x 25 inches, open at the top 
and having two small metal rings attached to 
the lower corners. On the middle of one 
side a patch pocket with flap may be sewed 
in which maps, etc., will always be handy. 
Make it of any heavy cloth, such as good 
grain sack, and waterproof it with a solu- 
tion of paraffin in gasoline. 

(3) The horseshoe. Roll your blankets 
in a canvas “tarp” or army “pup-tent” so as 
to make a cylindrical roll approximately five 
feet long, and bend this over the already 
filled packsack into a horseshoe shape. Tie 
it in place with leather thongs. 

In use, fill the packsack, throw two half- 
hitches around the top with the center har- 
ness thong, snap the harness into the rings 
at the bottom of the sack, and tie the horse- 
shoe on. 

The advantages of this pack are: 

(1) Variable capacity. It may be used 
as a small knapsack without the horseshoe, 
while an almost unlimited amount of duffel 
may be packed in the sack and rolled in the 
horseshoe together. 








The pack with shoulder straps 
(2) Comfort. There “ain’t no such ani- 
mal” as comfort in carrying a pack, but the 


minimum of discomfort is secured by at- 
taching the harness at the top to a middle 
peint between the shoulders and by having 
all straps readily adjustable for a height of 
the pack to suit the individual; while, being 
completely variable in capacity, the pack is 
always firm and hard. 

(3) Convenience. Bedding may be un- 
rolled without unloading anything else. Con- 
versely, anything in the sack proper, such as 
“grub” and dishes for the noonday stop, may 
be gotten out without the blankets being in 
the way. Try this in a rain and the point 
will be evident. For side trips during the 
day the bedding roll may be left in camp and 
one then has a convenient knapsack. 





TOILET KIT 


All auto-campers, and especially men, need 
toilet kit, wherein may be put the articles 
daily use, such as shaving outfit, tooth paste a 
brush, small mirror, etc., in order that su 
things may be had for instant use without wa 
ing time searching thru a box or drawer wh 
has been shaken up during travel. Such a 
may be had as shown, in strong, water-pr 
canvas, and will save the owner much time a 
inconvenience. 























A quick-up tent 


The Palmetto Tent 

People who are now buying autocamping 
tents are looking with favor upon the pyra- 
midal, umbrella, marquee or palmetto type 
of tent. Its greatest recommendation is that 
it is quickly put up and taken down, being 
simply the driving of four stakes in the 
ground and raising a center pole and tighten- 
ing the arms which go to the upper corners. 
When up it has the greatest amount of head 
room of any tent. There is a sawed-in floor 
cloth, which extends up a foot in the door 
space, keeping out insects, rodents and 
weather. The door space is covered with a 
mosquito excluder, and the two windows are 
covered with bobbinet screens and cloth 
flaps for closing during rain. The awning 
extends to the top of the car, giving a good 
space between it and the tent for cooking, 
dining and lounging. The awning flap can 
be pitched with two poles independently of 
the car. The best size for a party of four 
people is 9x9-foot floor, height 8 feet. 








is luncheonette contains a table, six folding 


for six people and two 
utensils and vacuum 


mess kit 
for food, 
bottles 


etal chairs, 
etal containers 


Modern Outdoor Dining Outfit 

It is astonishing how compact one’s outfit 
in be planned. Outfitters for some time 
ive been trying to get into one unit for 
ivel all the necessities for dining—the 
ble, chairs, containers for mess kit and 
od. A new luncheonette meets our re- 
iirements exactly, and is moreover a stylish 
ece of camp equipment, which looks well 
the small space it occupies on the running 
ard. The main part of this luncheonette 
the case made of three-ply bass covered 
th black enameled duck. Into this is 
xed the table, which fits against the sides 
the case, allowing room for two con- 
iners. One is made of olive metal, and 
ds dining utensils for six people and two 
cuum bottles; the other metal container is 

food enough for two meals for six 
ople. On top of these containers. are set 
e six folding metal chairs. It is quickly 
up and taken down, is rugged, durable 
d waterproof. 
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Kampkook tanks are 
quickly detachable for easy 
filling; a patented and ex- 
clusive convenience. No 
funnel required. 


= 
{= ee 


It’s all inside. 
Kampkook packs like a 
Suit case with everything 
inside. No projections to 


break, no detached parts to 
lose. 
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A Real Friend to 
Healthy Appetites 


Kampkook is a true vacation pal - 
that is trustworthy. It requires no 
coaxing, makes no fuss or trouble and is 
always f any cooking job, 


one 


ready for 
whether it’s a quick roadside lunch or a 
big meal with all the trimmings. 





Kampkook No. 4 
(above) 1s Ameri- 
ca’s finest camp 


Kampkook is set up and going full 
blast in a jiffy. Makes its own gas from 


stove. Has large common filling station gasoline. The 
a eg. jae clear blue flame is free of smoke and soot 
qn warming . 

shelf. Price in and cooks as quick as your gas range. 
U.S. $11.00. The folding adjustable wind shield makes 


Write Dept. K2 
for folder on com- 
plete line. 


it weather proof. 

Kampkook is handy to carry. Folds 
like a miniature suit case with every- 
thing packed safely inside. Four models — $7.50 to $15.00 
(in the U. S.), at all leading dealers in sporting goods. The 
genuine is identified by the name American Kampkook. 


Write for catalog showing the full line. 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc. 
830 CLARK STREET, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 





- AMER CAN 
KAMPKOOK 


USED BY MORE THAN A HALF MILLION CAMPERS 











be comfortable. 


years. 


for outdoor purposes. 





It Fits the Runni 








Sleep on Air 


MATTRESSES 


So soft and yielding you can 
make your bedon therough- 
est and wettest ground and 


compact and water-proof. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products 
have stood the test for the past 40 
Recommended by thous- 
ands of satisfied Campers, Fishermen, 


Automobilists, Cowmen, Woodsmen 
and Forest Service, asthe most reliable 


WHALL’S UTILITY TENT 





ing Board 





IN A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 
Comfort Sleeping Pocket is not a filthy Sweat- 
Box Sleeping Bag, but an ideal outdoor bed. 


Defy the Elements 


Carry a Raincoat in Your Pocket 
Many good times have 
been spoiled and serious 
results follow a day or 
night in the drenching 
rain, that could have been 
avoided witha PERFEC- 
TION RAIN CAPE. 


WRITE, TODAY, FOR 1924 
Illustrated FREE Catalog 


WHALL’S UTILITY AUTO TENTS 
are masterpieces of ingenuity and are Guaran- 
teed Waterproofed, Bug and Snake-proof. Sev- 
eral popular sizes. Will fit any car. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS., U.S. A. 


Sanitary, 
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The Jiffy Bed 


is the Bed for YOU 





The Jiffy is an Auto Camp or Porch Bed 
that you can erect (like an umbrella) in 30 
seconds. It is madein one piece—no braces 
and no separate parts to get lost. The Jiffy 
is made of steel and will last a lifetime— 
though it weighs but 40 pounds. 


The top is made of heavy olive drab duck, 
reinforced with substantial webbing. The 
stretchy coilsprings at end of bed keepcanvas 
taut, and insure comfort to those using the 
Jiffy. 

The Jiffy is a full size bed (48x75 in.), and 
holds two adults easily. It folds to 7x24%x48 
in.—goes on running board of car without 
interfering with use of doors. 

The illustrations above show how simple is the operation 
of a folding Jtffy Bed, and how compact it is when rolled 
up for travel. The best value in auto beds today is the 


Jiffy Bed at $19.50 


If your dealer does not hare it, by prepaid parcel post 
Srom us at the same price. 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO. 
CRETE, NEB. 








774, IM S 
POCKET LAMP 
A Trouble light for real trouble. Generates own 
current and not dependent upon batteries. Stands 
rough usage; does not depreciate through lack of use. 
Carry an AUTO MATE in the pocket of your car. 
Light weight, compact and sturdy. 

AUTOMATE (the original self-generating pocket 
lamp) generates its own electric current through 
the easy movement of a lever. Built with the 
scientific accuracy of 8 watch. No upkeep cost, 
no ‘‘fading out'’ in an emergency. Will last a 
lifetime 
New Sportsman Model with extra bulb in cap guaran- 
teed. Sent by insured post, $6.50 


ERNEST C. CHESWELL 
65 Las Casas St. Malden, Mass. 


Dealers: Write for trade prices and 
descriptive literature. 








Catch Fish i 
ate 1s 

folding, galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them 
like a fly trap catches flies. Write for our FREE TRAP offer, 
bargain catalog of Fishermen's Supplies and booklet on best 
lure known for catching all kinds of fish. Agents wanted 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. B-2, St. Louis, Mo. 


Muskrats and 
ae animals in large num- 
9 bers SURE—with our new 
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SLELE In Your Car! 


Why bother with 
a clumsy tent 
when you can 
sleep with com- 
fort in your car? 
A tent is a nuis- 
ance to carry and 
not much fun to put up after a tiring 
day’s driving. Once installed, one of our 
beds can be put up in your car in two 
minutes time, and when notin usecan be 
stowed away as you would a golf bag. 


Use a Foldaway bed and avoid paying 
hotel and garage bills. Can be quickly 
installed in your car and provides plenty 
of room fortwolarge people. Ifyou sleep 
in your car you need have no weather 
worries—stop and sleep anywhere. 
Foldaway beds are ready for instant use, 
easily carried, weigh only 13 to 14 Ibs. 
Easy to set up—do not injure your car. 
Price for closed or open car models— 
$14.50. Write for details. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Mail your order today—pay postman or 
expressman on delivery. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. Agents 
wanted. Order from 


OUTERS EQUIPMENT CO. 
321 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




















For Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Lack of Power or Energy, Weakness or excessive 


| drains on the Nervous System, try Winchester’s 





| Specific Pill. 
| (Send now.) 


Winchester & Co., P.0. Box N- 1 47, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


BARGAINS 


We Are Closing Out All of Our U. S. 
Army Goods—Get Our List 


$1.00 per box by mail, literature free. 








ee 
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sips VIEW 


These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne 
Marching Compasses which were made for the 
army by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., N. Y., ata 
cost of $24.50 each. 


¢ Sale Price, 95c Posse15 


All goods sold subject to your Ml 
General Camp Outfitters 


MICHIGAN TENT & AWNING CO. 
1735 Lysander St. Detroit, Michigan 























It’s a lifetime bag. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 





YOU’RE GOING TO LIKE THE FILSON SLEEPING BAG 


It’s made for USE, and delivers protection 
against moisture, wind, and cold. 








1011 First Ave. 
**Filson Ciothes for the Man Who Knows’’ 


Send for our 
Catalog D. 
It’ll tell you 
all about it. 
Go RIGHT 
this year. 









Seattle, Wash. 


























Cozy, light to carry, waterproof and durable— 
that’s about all one could ask for in a sleeping-bag 


Sleeping Bags 

The men who went to Alaska in the early 
days were up against a severe proposition 
when it came to the sleeping question. They 
had to have a bag that was warm enough 
for any degree below zero. It had to be light 
in weight, so it could be carried for miles 
along with several weeks’ supply of food 
and the necessary mining equipment. It had 
to be hardy enough to stand the most severe 
usage and still give 100 per cent service. 
A man could take no chance of “running 
out” of sleeping bag equipment in an 
Alaskan blizzard many miles from shelter. 
A bag was made in Seattle and tested out 
in the winter of the frozen north. It was 
found to be warm enough; it was very light 
in weight and did not readily wear out. The 
warmth bag is alled with down, which has 
a peculiar “breathing” quality which keeps 
the air circulating thru it so the bag is also 
comfortable in very mild weather. There- 
fore it is the year-around bag. It weighs 
but 10% pounds and is light enough to carry 
any distance from the beaten path. The 
cover is metacloth, which is waterproofed, 
and will not rot nor mildew, and which pro- 
tects the bag and keeps it comfortable in 
all kinds of weather. 

















No need to depend upon wood for fuel when you 
have one .of these 


The Latest in Camp Stoves 

Every motorist relies on a gas stove as an 
indispensable part of his equipment, and for 
good reasons—his fuel is always at hand; 
the stove is safe, gives plenty of heat for 
cookery, is very compact for traveling and 
yields a sootless, blue flame, which saves 
labor in utensil cleaning. The lid holding 
the pan rests, on this new stove, raises 
on hinges, and the one-piece folding stand, 
when collapsed, goes into the stove box 


along with the gas tank. The legs (as 
shown), when the catches are_ released, 
swing up into the box out of the way. On 


the back, and hinged to it, is a wind shield 
with side wings, which can also be folded 
back and rested on the side wings to form 
a warming oven. The new one-piece folding 
high stand is not here shown, but it is built 
on the lines of the lazy-tong luggage car- 
riers, and supports the stove at just the right 
height for cookery, leaving the dining table 
for other uses. The stove has been tested 
and will not explode, and this security, to- 
gether with the novel construction allowing 
greater utility, provides an innovation which 
is just what the autocamper needs. 
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fit the needs of the autocamper exactly, 
must save space and weight in equipment 







Cloth Camp Utensils 

[he collapsible canvas water bucket was 
the first item of camp equipment to be made, 
which replaced the common metal contain- 
ers. To this has been added a basket, fun- 
els, fishing creels and minnow buckets. 
They are entirely practical and are made to 
stand up, with rigid walls and a special side 
stay device of rust-proof spring steel. They 
occupy so small a space that their bulk is 
negligible. There is some moisture on the 
of these processed canvas buckets, 
acts like the desert water bags in 


W ater-proof 






outside 
, 
which 


which the moisture is evaporated by the 
rapidly cooling the contents. 
is. however, no leakage of drops. 


There 


wind, 





The best of woodsmen need a compass some- 

tir if it isn’t reliable it’s worse than none; 

one was designed especially for accuracy and 
hard usage 





A Marching Compass 
Something radically different in compass 
construction is the Creaghe-Osborne march- 
ing compass used by the army. It consists 
of a metal box containing a light metal card 
which moves in liquid. This card carries 
the magnets and is mounted on a jewel bear- 
The marking on the card is black on 
ilver background, and the interior of the 
compass is painted white. The scale is di- 
vided to five degrees, but with the magnifica- 
tion of the lens single degrees can be easily 
Figures are marked every twenty de- 
grees, but for greater clearness the final O’s 
omitted. On the bezel ring a reversed 
pass scale is marked for use with the 
w on the top of the card. The adjusta- 
lubber line may be placed at any head- 


which it is desired to hold. Folding 
ts are mounted on the top of the 
sass, 





al. 
oe 


The editor of this department receives 
any letters asking about a complete list 
f autocamping equipment. Outdoor Life 
ll supply a brief outline covering im- 
ortant items. If you have not received 
the Autocamping Outline, address a letter 
2 Outdoor Life enclosing a 2-cent stamp. 









Mile High Motois enti) 


dy, 


The New “Mile-High Motor Tent’’is the best 
for one-day trips or for permanent camping— 
summer or winter. 

It is the best for one-day trips because it can 
be set up by any one in five minutes or less— 
only four corner stakes to drive and center pole 
to raise. The “Mile-High Motor Tent” (formerly 
the “Gypsy” Tent) has a sewed-in floor; it has 
two net-covered ventilating windows and door 
—all with storm flaps. No guy ropes to get 
tangled (yet the “Mile-High” will not blow 
down in windstorms). 

DEALERS: If you set a 
guarantee full stocks and prompt delivery 


DENVER TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 


Alfred S. Procter, President 


Makes a “Home” fi ram Week Exals 


or for Permanent Summer Camps 


“*Mile-High Motor Tent’’ 
Write at once for our attractive proposition for your territory 


In Business 34 Year: 


bint 


eT Ee ESC OPE RAMEE 


The metal frame around eaves oftent is easily 
dissembled and slipped out of pockets. These 
and the center pole—all made of steel tubing 
—telescope, and with the metal stakes fit into 
a handy bag. This bag (and tent, packed in 
any shape desired) roll or fold inside a water- 
proof carrying case. 

The “Mile- High” is made in three grades of 
material and in two sizes. If your dealer does 
not handle, write for detailed information and 
illustrations of tent in use—and testimonials 
from many satisfied users. 


up in your show room, it will sell itself. We can 


1641 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colorado 














FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood ; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments 


Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 














Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue 

KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, | KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
The Only Make Your 
Genuine Camp a 
“SQUARE Comfortable 

” Home. 
—* TRADE MARK REG, RATENTS PENDING 
ents. 





Experienced 
auto tourists 
appreciate the 
dependable 
material, fine 
workmanship 
and refine- 
ments in these 
tents. All 
special fea- 
tures arefy 
our own de- | 
signandwill |p. 
not be found | 
in any other 
tents. 





TENT EQUIPPED WITH SIDE WINGS 


vas 


stickiness. 


AWNING ATTACHED TO AUTO 








Water proofed and mildew proofed 
by chemical treatments that 
leave the material soft and 
without disagreeable odor or 


The Tent that Raises Like an Umbrella. 


Pole, Stakes, Umbrella Slide and Arms are metal. No wood in 
these tents. No guy ropes required. 
Ample floorspace and head room. Two popular sizesin khaki 
color only. Light in weight and rolls in one convenient size 
package, contained in carrying sack. 
large screened window keep insects out but ventilate perfectly. Rolling canvas door 
and window flap, operated from inside. 


Write for Free 1924 Book of Road Maps, Tourist Tents & Complete Camp Equipment. 















dake 
Bond 


vance mame 980 U8 Oe 


Sewed in canvas floor. 


Screened door and 

















Bawsneyoy The Brooks Tent & Awning Co,, 1655 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo, 
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There’s fun in 
making tobacco that 
brings such letters 


| 
The man who has found the right job, the | 
right wife, and the right smoking tobacco 
has little reason to envy his fellows. 


And some Edgeworth smokers write us as 
though the most important thing in life were 
the right tobacco. 
We imagine that 
bacco does make even the 


the rightest 


is because the right to- 
rightest job and 
wife seem a little bit righter. 
making Edgeworth; 
seventeen-year 


That’s why we enjoy 
and here’s a letter from a 
Edgeworth smoker. 


Bro. Co., Norfolk, Va 


Va 


Larus & 
Richmond, 
Gentlemen: 


toss my hat into the Edge 
worth ring 

[I have always ad- 
mired the modest tone 
in which you touch 
the merits of your to 
bacco, instead of ad 
vertising it as the best 
pipe smoke on earth 
as, in fact, I believe it 
to be. 

Seventeen 
my father saw a 
filling his pipe from a 
tin of Edgeworth Slice 
and asked for several 
slices to bring 
home to me. It 
is worthy of note 
that the package 
was attractive 
enough in itself to 
excite my father’s 
interest in the first 
place; but when I 
add that, so far as 
I am aware, he 
never used tobacco 
in any form dur 
ing his entire life, 
more remarkable. 
that time I was a 
All Club.”’ Can I put any n 
this testimonial than to 
seventeen years I haven’t spent a 
any pipe tobacco other than Edge- 
worth? The Ready-Rubbed school of 
smokers enjoys my respect, but for me 
give me Edgeworth Slice. Srother, it’s a 
man’s smoke and it stays with you! 

Long you make it and long may I 


smoke it 


to 


Permit 


me 

















on 


years ago 
friend 


HIGH GAO, 


EA Dy RUBE 





still 
to 
"em 


behind 


Up member of the 
“Tried 
steam 
that 


dollar for 


ore 
say 


for 


may 


One of your boosters, 

K. F. Chapman, 
1407 Omohundro Ave. 

Edgeworth, send us 


will immedi- 


haven't tried 
and address and we 


If you 
name 
ately forward to you generous helpings of 
both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed with our compliments. 

For the free samples, address 
Brother Company. 39 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also include the 
and address of tobacco dealer, 
make easier for vou to Edge- 
worth regularly if you should like 

We have a special week-end-size can for 
that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 


your 


Larus & 


name your 


it will get 


or 
rere) & 


Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
vou prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 


dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 








you would pay the jobber. 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 








Ballistics of the Shotgun 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


RESULTS WITH DIFFERENT SWEELEY LOADS AND HO\W 


THEY WERE OBTAINED 


MpOST of of the patterns presented herewith 

were shot from an over-bored Fox gun. 
This gun instead of being bored the usual 
730 of an inch is cut .745; closer to an 11- 
than a 12, and is cut with very little 


gauge 


pressures run evenly when shot are protected 
from jamming in the bore. 

The powders used were De Luxe, a pow- 
der adapted to high pressures, and a good 
patterning compound, Du Pont No. 93, also 






















































cone. Such a slight cone as it has is very a powder adapted to high pressures, tho it 
short, practically a square rise with the might more aptly be described as a powder 
edges beveled. The lack of cone resistance which develops low pressures with heavy 
permits the use of larger charges, while not charges; the other powder was the old 
increasing breech pressure. Some of the standby, Du Pont, a powder that is faster 
than the others, 
but which will 
stand pretty 
| Hh = —— heavy charge 
Wath, mh} —=— ca) cnarges 
=— od , anger- 
—— tj Hi) { DD = —— — without lange r 
MAS b- = i = ously reacting. 
oe = eg lt is , tec 
= meee t is a very reg- 
= Z aay ular powder in 
= etc its action, but is 
—- = Z —— <a intended primar- 
= ——— ily for standard 
nd a. 
charges, not then 
yi ou 3 4+ being excelled 
* vy yo ec TO- 

Sweeley shot molds, showing approximate size and shape of four types. No.1 — ther 
is for standard-bored guns; width at top .735 inch, at base % inch, height pelant. 

+ inch, including base wad; intended for 1% ounces of shot. No. 2 is a In shot we ran 
short mold for large-bored guns; width at top .735 inch, at base }°/16 inch, up against the 
height 34 inch, used with 1%4 ounces “y shot. No. 3 is a long mold for over- hie é f 
bored guns; width at top .735 inch, yase 1°/so inch, height 11/32 inches, in- problem of a 
tended for shot charges up to 17/16 Anialians holds 1% ounces. No. 4 is a long lack of — stand- 
mold intended for holding from 1% to 1°/1:6 ounces, height 1 inch, width at ardization in shot 

top .735 inch, at base ®/:is8 inch; outside measurements for all molds . , 
sizes. We may 
consider Tatum’s 
charges described here might not be safe in ‘and Winchester as standard shot. In thes 
standard-bored guns of standard weight. makes, with No. 4 shot, 1 ounce contains 132 
rhe fox gun, however, weighs under nine pellets, and a load of 14 ounces, 165 shot. 


pounds, and the recoil, while stiff sometimes. 
was not such as to be particularly noticeable 
when shooting at game. The other gun 
used, the Lewis, is standard-bored or close 
to it, and the loads used in it could be shot 
from any American gun of good weight 
chambered for 3-inch cases. 

It is to be remembered that the shotmold 


materially reduces pressures, the reduction 
being, we judge. as much as one ton in 
heavy charges, in what might be termed 


At the same time pres- 
so that there is not 
one round, which 
have developed an 


over-charges of shot. 
sures run more evenly, 
the danger from some 
might, with naked shot, 
abnormal pressure as compared with the 
average or with the run of loads. A fixed 
breech pressure or a maximum breech pres- 
sure of five tons is perfectly safe in a heavy 
gun of good material, but if there is a pos- 
sibility of some one charge running well 
over six tons, tho loaded apparently precisely 
the same as others, it is a different story. 
These heavy loads can be used because 


However, the minute a man begins to buy shot 
he will encounter some size that is not stand 
ard. No. 4s of different makes run to the 
ounce somewhere between standard shot and 
a make containing 157 pellets to the oun 
Most of these patterns were shot with a 
Western size, running 146 to the ounce a 
175 to 182 to the load. We counted the p: 
lets when fixing a load, but afterward us 


a machine which varied a few pellets. O 
of our charges ran 175 to the load, 
average, and another 180. Yet anoth 


charge of Northwestern shot counted 190 
the charge. In giving loads and results, t 
number of pellets will usually be mention: 
as well as the weight in ounces. All Ameri 
can shot should be standardized accordi 
to the diameter of the pellet in thousandt 
of an inch, the method followed by Tatu 
and by the Winchester Company. TI 
might be said, nevertheless, in favor of t! 
size containing 146 pellets to the ounc 
that size is better adapted to duck shooti 
in the average gun than the standard or 1 
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‘ts to the ounce size—density of pattern 
« what is needed. 

ur sizes of shotmolds are _ illustrated 

with. The shotmold can be varied and 

varied in accordance with the needs of 

cun and of the load it is desired to shoot 

om it. However, the sizes given here, with 

e slight changes, will be found to fill all 

juirements. 

The No. 1 size was developed to fit stand- 
vd guns. It is the size fitted to the Lewis 
nagnum, but shoots equally well in many 
‘rms. The measurements are given with 
the cut. It proved to have too narrow base 
for the Fox, but could be used effectively 

cutting off the base wad and with it 
ibout 1-16 of the smaller end. 

Many of the patterns given herewith were 
shot by the use of the No. 2 shotmold. With 
, 10-16-inch base it is right for an over- 
bored gun, and by reducing the base to 9-16- 
inch it works correctly in a standard gun. 
\Ir. Sweeley will devote a chapter to shot- 
molds, explaining the why and the where- 
fore of this, and for that reason we will not . 
do it here. ; Fs 

No. 3 holds a full 1% ounces of shot, and I M d ] 7 
is used with from 136 to 17-16 ounces of ; O e 
shot in an over-bored gun; in standard-bored 
guns the shot charge would not exceed 1% 


a 4 e 
ounces, and the balanced charge for such . Remington — 


an arm would probably be found between 
One Year Old and 


















































114, and 136 ounces. 

No. 4 is generally used with 114 ounces 
of shot or a trifle more. With shot smaller 
than 4s, 1% ounces would be enough, with 


larger than 4s the charge might run up to Me Filli B o N d 
l*s ounces. In this respect the shotmold , 1 ing a 19g ee 
does not alter the fixed principle that the i 

larger the shot size the more the charge 


This je a teed pulealale et cane aiemeee | a MODERN REPEATING RIFLE 
Calibers .25-20 and .32 W.C. F. 


it is responsible for the widely held convic- 
tion that a particular gun shoots one size of 
shot much better than it does other sizes. , 
Guns will shoot all sizes of shot, if care is i UST one year ago Remington brought out 
taken to balance the particular size it is Model 25, the first hammerless solid-breech 


— kale x rifle in these calibers. 

e are giving herewith results from bal- . 

inced loads; that is, they were balanced to It is a Remington, through and through. 

our Ss. : y o i e,. s . 
on ee nee ie eae eee Today, the dealer can tell you how it is filing 
patterns, tho if a balance is closely ap-| [iF the sportsmen’s need for a general purpose rifle 
proached patterns will be good. A balance for such game as racoon, fox, bobcat, skunk and 


can be reached in three ways very easily and i woodchuck. 


quickly after the trouble is diagnosed. : : - 
Pressures may be raised or lowered by a Men like the feel and the shooting quality of 


slight inerease or decrease in the powder| [if this beautiful arm. It is symmetrical and beauti- 
charge, by a slight increase or decrease in ' fully balanced. 

the shot charge, by slight changes to a more ; : 

ra less resistant wadding. Of the three Note the details, one by one. 

recourses open to the experimenter, changes : Fore-end slide action type;.25-20o0r.32 W.C. F.; 


n the wadding are the most treacherous and : 24-inch round barrel; magazine capacity 10 car- 
he Melee to Nenenn  Penreeny See ee tridges; magazine indicator; steel rifle-metal butt 


ciple outlined, sue sh l No. 3 : 
pra cee lp theaingee dc lng tig plate; open sporting sight, adjustable for eleva- 


e used with 14% ounces of shot, but in 


d sing this the powder charge would have to . tion; weight 542 pounds. 
Se ee ee _Dependability— that’s what a man wants in a 
ot be found so well adapted to 1%4 ounces! fF rifle. He gets it from Remington—and what's 
is the narrower based No. 4 mold. more, he knows it! 
In principle the shotmold could be used See this rifle at your dealer’s. Or write for 


h ordinary felt wadding, and it can be so 
ed with fair results. It has been learned, 
vever, that felt wadding causes too much F 
ation in pressures, and every time the ° Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
ssure varies the pattern will vary with it. . ’ Established 1816 

follows that in practice the metal wad 


uld be used in connection with the mold. | e , 
the balanced charges here presented, two i min O 
tal wads were used, either a copper wad 4 

ee 


th a short bearing or a brass wad with a 
¢ bearing. If our loading is to be fol- 
ed, the correct wad should be loaded, : THE_AUTHORITY 1n FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION anv CUTLERY 
| hence we have in all instances men- : , 

ied the wad used, calling the short one Also Makers of Remington Cash Registers 
opper wad and the brass a long wad. 
eeley terms these wads gas checks, and 
‘ terms are interchangeable. 


Model 25 folder. 
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. The 
‘Old Reliable’’ 


PARKER 
GUN 


OR turkeys, ducks and geese, 

there is no better gun made 
than the Parker. It has the long 
range killing power necessary to 
bring down these big birds at a 
distance, and is balanced so nicely 
that even the heavier guns can 
be brought to the shoulder with 
surprising ease and quickness. 


The perfectionof Parker perform- 
ance is due to the painstaking 
workmanship employed in every 
detail of manufacture. 


The Parker Cocking 
Hook 


is of chrome vanadium steel, 
strong enough to lift half a ton 
and tempered to a hardness that 
shows no perceptible wear after 
years of use. 


PARKER BROS. 


Master Gun Makers 
34 Cherry Street, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Agent: 
A. W. du Bray, Box 102, San Francisco 





Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 





MR. ANGLER! 


To be successful you must have 
a.Landing Net, and you'll 
never know whata REALLY 
convenient one is, until you 
try a 


“Barnes” Folding Net 


Folds to half length, for easy 
carrying, is instantly extended 
and locked ready for use. 

A'uminum or Split Bamboo Frame 
with Brown Linen, Net $3.00 
Green Waterproofed, Net 3.50 


BOOKLET 


If your dealer cannot supply 

you, order one. Y 

Carlos G. Young 
320 Market St. 

San Francisco Calif. 


You will like it. 














Sweeley loads, shot for record: Load 36 
grains De Luxe, 200 pellets No. 4 chilled 
shot; No. 3 mold; wadding one copper, one 
blackedge regular, one blackedge *4-inch, 
12-gauge, moderate wad pressure and - 
inch crimp; Fox gun. 


No. 1—Pattern in 24-inch, 148; in 30-inch, 172 
No. 2—Pattern in 24-inch, 131; in 30-inch, 165 
No. 8—Pattern in 24-inch, 127; in 30-inch, 155 


No. 4—Pattern in 24-inch, 137; in 30-inch, 165 
No. 5—Pattern in 24-inch, 124; in 30-inch, 166 
Average in 24-inch, 133.4—66.7 per cent. 
Average in 30-inch, 164.6=84.3 per cent. 

The load did not appear to us to have 
quite struck a balance, tho it shot well and 
regularly in the 30-inch circle. It would 
have been a good duck load, but lacked 
something in center density for long-range 
work. The next load was an attempt to im- 
prove the balance by adding to the shot 
charge. Otherwise the load is the same. 
Shot 208 No. 4 chilled; Fox gun. 


No. 1—Pattern in 24-inch, 137; in 30-inch, 176 
No. 2—Pattern in 24-inch, 150; in 30-inch, 185 
No. 3—Pattern in 24-inch, 155; in 30-inch, 184 
No. 4—Pattern in 24-inch, 145; in 30-inch, 179 
No. 5—Pattern in 24-inch, 152; in 30-inch, 183 


Average in 24-inch, 147.8=71 per cent. 
Average in 30-inch, 181.4=87.2 per cent. 

The improvement in balance will be noted 
from simply adding eight pellets of shot. 
Thenceforth this load would be used, and 
not that given in the first table. The load 
contained practically 17-16 ounces of shot, 
which would have counted 210 pellets. 

Fox Super Twelve gun; Sweeley load; 
34.5 grains De Luxe; 1% ounces of No. 4 
chilled shot, the load as counted running 
175 to the charge; wads copper, blackedge 
regular, blackedge *%4-inch, half of black- 
34-inch; No. 2 shot mold; light pres- 
sure on wads; moderate crimp. 
No. 1—Pattern in 24-inch, 133; in 
No. 2—Pattern in 24-inch, 123; in 


edge 


30-inch, 
30-inch, 


153 
145 


No. 3—Pattern in 24-inch, 120; in 30-inch, 156 
No. 4—Pattern in 24-inch, 127; in 30-inch, 160 
No. 5—Pattern in 24-inch, 134; in 30-inch, 155 
No. 6—Pattern in 24-inch, 128; in 30-inch, 156 
Average in 24-inch, 127.5 =72 per cent. 
Average in 30-inch, 15444;=88 per cent. 


This proved an even and hard shooting 
load, not quite so dense as the next one. 

Load 43 grains No. 93 Du Pont; 1% 
ounces, 180 pellets, No. 4 chilled shot; wads 
one copper, three nitro card 12-gauge, one 
blackedge 12; No. 2 mold; moderate pres- 
sure on the first card wad above the copper 
so as to upset it; Record case as were all 
those used in the above tables; Fox gun. 


No. 1—Pattern in 24-inch, 142; in 30-inch, 168 
No. 2—Pattern in 24-inch, 150; in 30-inch, 165 
No. 3—Pattern in 24-inch, 124; in 30-inch, 156 
No. 4—Pattern in 24-inch, 136; in 30-inch, 170 
No. 5—Pattern in 24-inch, 154; in 30-inch, 170 


Average in 24-inch, 141.5=78.3 per cent. 
Average in 30-inch, 165.8=92 per cent. 

This proved to be a very close shooting 
load, percentages running the highest of any 
secured with the No. 2 shotmold. 

Load 36 grains De Luxe; 17-16 ounces; 
210 pellets No. 4 chilled shot; copper wad, 
nitro card 13-gauge, blackedge *s-inch 12- 
gauge; No. 3 mold; considerable pressure 
placed on the card wad; Record cases; Fox 


gun. 
No. 1—Pattern in 24-inch, 167; in 30-inch, 194 
No. 2—Pattern in 24-inch, 182; in 30-inch, 190 
No. 3—Pattern in 24-inch, 158; in 30-inch, 184 
No. 4—Pattern in 24-inch, 154; in 30-inch, 185 
No. 5—Pattern in 24-inch, 1837; in 30-inch, 181 


Average in 24-inch, 158.6=75.5 per cent. 
Average in 30-inch, 186.8=89 per cent (about) 

This proved to be a hard shooting load 
with a recoil that felt much like shooting a 
heavy charge of black powder, a strong push 
which did not punish. 

Load 46 grains of Du Pont No. 93; 17-16 
ounces; 210 No. 4 chilled shot; wadding 
copper, cardboard No. 12, .072 inch thick, 
blackedge “s-inch 12-gauge; No. 3 mold; 
Fox gun; Record case. 

No. 1—Pattern in 24-inch, 157; 
No. 2—Pattern in 24-inch, 162; in 30-inch, 183 
No. 3—Pattern in 24-inch, 173; in 30-inch, 193 
Average in 24-inch, 164=78 per cent. 

Average in 30-inch, 187% —89.2 per cent. 

We had exhausted our No. 3 shotmolds 
and had to stop before finishing this series. 


in 30-inch, 186 


Lewis magnum gun; load 46 grains 
93 Du Pont; 200 No. 4 chilled shot: 
ding copper, cardboard .072, blackedge 
inch, No. 3 mold; Leader case. 


No. 1—Pattern in 24-inch, 144; in 80-inch, 177 
No. 2—Pattern in 24-inch, 141; in 30-inch, 171 
No. 8—Pattern in 24-inch, 168; 


in 30-inch, 19) 
No. 4—Pattern in 24-inch, 134; in 30-inch 1 
No. 5—Pattern in 24-inch, 159; in 30-inch ) 
Average in 24-inch, 149=74.5 per cent. 
Average in 30-inch, 173.3=87 per cent. 

This load corresponds to the 210-pellet 
load used in the Fox. We tried the Fox 
load in the Lewis, but it did not do so well 
owing to the narrower bore. The recoil was 
too heavy and the gun leaded considerab|y 
It was found best to cut the load to 
pellets, a charge which did not do well in 
the Fox, but exactly fitted the Lewis. 

Lewis gun; load 44 grains No. 93 powder: 
187 No. 4 chilled shot; wadding one copper, 
cardboard .072 inch, nitro card 12-gauge, 
blackedge *-inch No. 12; shotmold No. 1, 
having base wad attached. 

No. 1—Pattern in 24-inch, 144; in 30-inch, 164 
No. 2—Pattern in 24-inch, 121; in 30-inch, 156 
No. 3—Pattern in 24-inch, 140; in 30-inch, 162 
No. 4—Pattern in 24-inch, 126; in 30-inch, 168 
No. 5—Pattern in 24-inch, 129; in 80-inch, 161 
Average in 24-inch, 132=70 per cent. 

Average in 30-inch, 162.2=86.7 per cent. 

Fox gun; load 46 grains No. 93 Du Pont 
powder; 144 ounces, full, 195 pellets No. 4 
chilled shot; wadding one long bearing brass 
wad, one cardboard .072 inch thick, one 
blackedge *-inch; No. 4 shotmold. 

No. 1—Pattern in 24-inch, 149; in 30-inch, 169 
No. 2—Pattern in 24-inch, 136; in 30-inch, 161 
. 8—Pattern in 24-inch, 158; in 30-inch, 188 
. 4—Pattern in 24-inch, 145; in 30-inch, 176 
. 5—Pattern in 24-inch, 137; in 30-inch, 182 
Average in 24-inch, 145=74.4 per cent. 

Average in 30-inch, 175.2=90 per cent. 

This proved to be a 30-inch patterning 
load, the 30-inch being pretty well filled. 
We considered it probably the highest veloc- 
ity load of the lot. It contained three more 
grains of powder than the Super X load with 
the same shot charge, and if the latter load 
has a velocity of 1,400 feet at the muzzle 
this load should have shown at least 1,450 
feet. 

Load 45 grains, 354 drams Du Pont, 1% 
ounces, 135 pellets No. 3 chilled shot; wad- 
ding one long brass, one cardboard .072, one 
blackedge %4-inch; No. 1 shotmold with the 
base wad and 1-16-inch of the base cut off; 
Fox gun. 
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No. 1—Pattern in 24-inch, 114; in 30-inch, 127 
No. 2—Pattern in 24-inch, 108; in 30-inch, 124 
No. 3—Pattern in 24-inch, 117; in 30-inch, 121 
No. 4—Pattern in 24-inch, 102; in 30-inch, 126 
No. 5—Pattern in 24-inch, 103; in 30-inch, 124 
No. 6—Pattern in 24-inch, 111; in 30-inch, 127 


Average in 24-inch, 109=80 per cent. 
Average in 30-inch, 125=—92 per cent. 

This load of Du Pont proved to be a very 
even shooting charge. The average patterns 
are high, which is partly to be accounted for 
by the size of the shot, the larger the shot 
the higher the pattern percentage, as a rule. 
The gun leaded a bit worse than with othe 
loads, and no doubt 45 grains of Du Pont 
is a maximum load and should not be used 
with more than 1% ounces of large shot 
never without shotmold. 

We are giving some of the best of the pa 
terns with different loads and different loa 
ing formulas. We are sorry that all of the- 
patterns could not be illustrated, for ther 
is not a bad one in the lot. In order th 
just what these patterns mean may be fu! 
comprehended, keep in mind that the ord 
nary 12-gauge full-choked gun is consider 
a 70 per cent weapon. Many will do bet! 
than 70 per cent, to be sure, but some w: 
do worse. Our own old Remington aut 
matic, which we have relied upon for yea 
in duck shooting, shot a pattern of 108 wi 
144 ounces of shot, standard size. Seven 
per cent of 1% ounces, the usual facto 
charge, standard 4s, is 103 pellets, or wi: 
1% ounces the pattern should be 115. 

It is a fact, as we proved by trying 
great many guns, that a 12-bore pattern : 
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is an extremely good one, and very few 
; reach it, much less maintain it for an 
age. This is to be contrasted with 12- 
patterns averaging 187, no matter how 


h shot is used. We had always hereto-| 
egarded an average pattern of 150) 
4 shot as almost, if not quite, impossible | 


secure from a 12-bore gun. A pattern of 


) is a first-rate 10-bore pattern when the} 


is charged with 144 ounces of shot. 
erns of 160 or better cannot be obtained | 


| 


| 


an average or sustained with anything | 


rt of an 8-bore gun and at least 1% 

inces of shot, No. 4. The highest patterns 
viven will be difficult to obtain with 2 ounces 
of shot from an 8-bore. We were inclined to 

vard these patterns with awe when we got 
them, and know just how skeptical we should 
felt had they been shot by someone 

Much credit is due to the guns, and ex- 
ictly such patterns could hardly be obtained 
from standard-bored arms, yet we are quite 
confident that patterns averaging 150 can be 
had from any well-bored gun that is cham- 
bered for a 3-inch shell, properly coned for 
heavy shot charges. If the gun is designed 
for 1144 ounces of shot, and will not shoot 
well with 114 ounces in machine-loaded cart- 
ridges, the work of experimenting with it, 
Sweeley loads, or any other kind of heavy 
loads, is time thrown away. 

Askins, who is writing, is giving credit to 
Sweeley, whom he considers the greatest 
shotgun genius the world has ever seen, pos- 
sibly excepting Fred Kimble, who discovered 
and bored the first choke-bore gun, way back 
in the seventies. Give credit to two tireless 
investigators and men of science. 





A. A.H. vs. C. T. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A long time ago I 
blew a thing-in-bob off the right side of an 
1886 model Winchester. So far as I can 
now recall, I have never been introduced to 
it, and in the good old Western fashion did 
not call it what its right name was in the 
States, but just called it something handy, 
based somewhat on personal appearance, 
like “Red” or “Shorty” or “Windy.” 

Now comes one Ashley Haines and yanks 
me head first before the judge, and main- 
tains that there ain’t no side plate on any 
1886 model. He refers to the gate of the 
cartridge corral as a spring cover, alias load- 
ing gate, and I think he is right, altho it 
does not cover any spring and doesn’t load 
anything. So A. A. H., let’s call it off and 
bootleg a little. Let’s call it a gate and 
save the coroner a lot of trouble. 

Still, a point of honor is involved—the 
integrity of the dictionary. It’s a gate all 
right, also it’s a sort of plate, too, isn’t it? 
(nd it’s on the side. Incidentally, it’s the 
only thing loose in that section of the ’86 
model that could blow off—something like 

vhale or a gun-writer, which is just the 

it did that day. 

\ plate is something once loose and more 

ess flat that is later attached to another 
: or less flat surface to cover a hole or 
ake the place thicker—and for lots of 
r things—beans, for instance. Hence, 
‘reby solemnly maintain, Your Honor, 
there are no side plates—except mine— 
n 1886 model at all. 
ly defense is just like that man’s who 
arrested and sued because his dog had 
n another man. “We have five separate 
distinct defenses, Your Honor, any one 
hich will clear the criminal. First, the 
wasn’t hurt at all; he is just trying to 
<mail us; second, he was hurt in his 
ng machine, and not bit at all; third, 
isn’t a dog that bit him—that old sow 
the new pigs bit him; fourth defense, 
r Honor, it wasn’t our dog that bit him, 
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- —v pS We 
Needed B 
Hardest use has proved the real 
> worth of Marble’s Equip- 
ment. Every hour in the 
great outdoors calls for the 
“use of Marble’s Equipment. Each 
article merits your confidence. 
a Here are shown a few items—the line includes, vari- 
ous styles of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Kniv es, 
Waterproof Matchbox, Compasses, Broken Shell Extractors, 
"ie Solvent Oil, Front ’and Rear Gun Sights, Gun Rods and 
Cleaners, and Anti- Rust Ropes. 
Jointed Rifle Rod 
When screwed together it's as solid as a one-piece rod—can’t wobble, bend or break. Three 
brass sections, with t wo steel joints, steel swivel atitsend. May be had in brass or steel— 
26, 30 and 36 in. long. State caliber and length wanted, $1.25. 
=: 
Rifle Cleaner 
Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder resi- 
due. Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers on a spirally bent, spring tempered 
steel wire—may be attached to any standard rod. State caliber wanted, 60¢e. Shown at left. 
Anti-Rust Ropes 
When saturated with oil they prevent barrel rusting or becoming pitted. One oiling will 
last for years. For shotguns or rifles, 60¢; revolvers, 30e—give gauge or caliber wanted. 
es — 
Nitro Solvent Oil 
This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equipment free from rust—it quickly dissolves the 
residue of all powders. A perfect lubricant: 2 oz. bottle,3Qe; 6 oz. can,§Q€; by mail, 10¢ extra. 


Most good stores handle Marble’s Outing Specialties—if your 
dealer can’t supply you, order by mail. Enclose draft or money order. 
Send for the Marble’s Catalog. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 



































“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best. history ‘of those famous scouts. 
$32 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado 








Insures Quick, Clean Meals in 
Camp. Eliminates Smoke, Soot, 
Odors and Fire Danger. Solves 
Fuel Problems. Burns Ordinary 
Gasoline, generating in one-third 
usual time, but Absolutely Safe. 
Boils Water in 5 Minutes. Burn- 
ers Easily Regulated. 












” 
Light and compact. Packs 
into space 18x14x3!4 inches. 


Weighs only 15 Ibs. Mounted Ca MARK REGISTERED 
on collapsible stand, ready for 


instant use. Stand raises stove Camp Stove 
to convenient position 181 


inches from the ground. 





Many new and exclusive features, including double 
safety protector for tank. Adjustable windshield for 
stove and warming plate. Top covered except grids. 
Extra cover folds forward and forms shelf. Strongly 
built. Almost impossible to break stove or parts. 
Low priced and a big value forthe money. One of the 
dependable “SURE FIRE” line of camp stoves, 
grids and ovens. Send for our literature. 

Sold by the Leading Dealers Everywhere 
Manufactured Solely by 


GOLDBERG BROTHERS 


1646 Lawrence St. Denver, Colorado 














USSEWS 
Ike Walion 


A boot 
that is 
light. 
durable, 
flexible, 
comfortable. 








Four layers of keather between 
your foot and ground in thir boot. 
Made to mearure out of imported 
waterprooked Paris veal. Never-rip ream. 





Ite Seout Special” 
Has extra looks - 
Gives exira service. 


Ark your dealer Liret, if he 
harn't Rusrell,—ark ur. 


W.C.RUSSELL MOCCASIN @ 


oz capnonst. Berlin, Wis. 


- 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 
the face or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 


Write today for my FREE BOOKLET 

EE ‘A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” telling how i 

cured myself after being afflicted 15 years. 

$1000 Cash says | canclear your skin of the above blemishes. 
E.S. GIVENS,138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City. Mo 



































~ have written for HILDEBRANDT’S 

HINTs on flies and spinners. It’s 

brimful of fish-taking tips on catch- 

' ing trout, bass, pike, pickerel, muskies 

and other game fish. It illustrates in 
detail the 


Complete Hildebrandt Line 


the result of more than a quarter century 

devoted to the exclusive manufacture of 

= spinners and flies Ask your dealer about 
Hildebrandt baits for casting, trolling, fly fish- 
ing and live bait fishing. 





Write for HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS today —no obti- 
gation. You will want to save the cover and color sheet 


FRE 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT COMPANY 
436 HIGH STREET LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 
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it was a stray cur he stepped on in the 
grocery store; and fifth and lastly, Your 
Honor, my client never had a dog.” 

There’s my defense, A. A. H. Just pull 


out a few dogs and insert *86 models, and 


| I have nothing more to say. 


| simple reason 








However, I think it’s this way: Many 
moons ago A. A. H. suggested in a letter 
that I come up to Salmon Arm, B. C., and 
do some hunting. I didn’t come, for the 
which A. A. H. might have 
known—that just then the walking between 
Pikes Peak and British Columbia was bad. 
Well, seeing that I didn’t come and hunt up 
there with him, he has just simply gone on 
a hunt for me. Just because I’m silver-pated 
above the ears and have a sweet, retiring 
disposition, he evidently has mistaken me 
for a grizzly. A. A. H. has just got to hunt 
something, seems like. 

As for the load in that 1886, it was not a 
heavy one at all. It was a priming charge 
of Lightling powder, I think it was, five 
measured—not weighed grains—that caused 
all this row. I read the Loaders Bible com- 
posed by Bartlett, wherein he quoted one 
Hudson, M. D., about some sort of a ballistic 
hash in the .38-55, 15 grains of that smoke- 
less chain lightling priming, I think it was. 
(Am here writing from memory—sold my 
Ideal booklet.) So I primed with one-third 
the smokeless priming for the first trial shot, 
to be safe—and it wasn’t safe at all. See 
what a lot of trouble it has got me into. 

The rest of the load was common coon 
seed and the usual lead bullet. Incidentally, 
if I remember aright, it wasn’t a .40-82 at 
all, but a .40-70-330 cartridge. The head 
of the shell burst off in the chamber about 


half way around on the lower part, the gas 
took a stroll into the “innards” of that 1:9¢ 
model and went out thru the gate, natu 
and of course, like most intruders, lef; 
gate open. I nearly lost three good fingers 
—that are writing this—and a perfectly ¢ 
second-hand empty shell. 

Anyhow, Ashley Haines couldn’t get a 
fight out of me no matter how he abuses 
me, not even if he took my plate away and 
threw me out the gate. Here in Denver now 
and then some unkind person refers to (. T, 
as “hard-boiled.” I ain’t hard-boiled; ain't 
boiled at all, for who ever heard of cooking 
a billiard bali? A. A. H. can strop my pet 
razor, monkey with the adjustments of this 
old $7 No. 6 Remington, take both of the 
last two drinks in the snake medicine bottle 
at one gulp, and it’s all right, all right. But 
let him touch a certain corncob pipe, now 
nine years old and gummy black, and then 
there will be war—lots of war. 

Let’s see, they haven’t any prohibition in 
B. C., have they? 

I was getting along all right, especially 
since Chester stopped “pestering the old 
man” and the watch-dog of the Pacific let 
up biting my pants, and now this had to 
happen. You said you were going to smash 
that typewriter of yours if it ever jumped 
on me again. Ashley Haines, you quit; you 
leave me alone; if you don’t Ill come right 
up to Salmon Arm (B. C., where they ain’t 
got no prohibition) and “stay all summer 
and it won’t cost me a cent.” And when 
the posse run you out of there, remember 
that here in Denver I’ve got some blankets 
that need sighting in. 

Colo. 


CHauNceY THOMAS. 


Gun Talks - No. 48 


Chauncey Thomas 


HEN a man did his first milking be- 
tween the Rockies and the Big Muddy 
he speaks of it as a “six-gun”; if he chewed 


rubber with his toes in the air east of the 
Missouri he calls it a “revolver”; and if he 
was raised in a brick corral and only read 
about it in the crime reports, he often refers 
to it as a “pistol.” 
ites, apparently. 
But strictly 


Reformers are all pistol- 


speaking, all of them are 


“pistols,” and so is any knife too short to 
be called a sword. The first pistols, accord- 
ing to more or less guess work called “his- 
tory,” were short daggers, about one foot 
long, used in the left hand by swordsmen. 
The fashion originated in Pistola, Italy, so 
’tis said, hence the name. Then someone 
glued a cap pistol to that knife blade, and 
the name clung like molasses to the com- 
bination. Then some other body filed off 





Left — Three of a kind; Tedmon’s boys and C. T. 


Mountain, Colorado. 


Center — Put ’em up; Chauncey Thomas holding a kicking rifle. 


looking for grizzlies and “Injuns” on Wil 


Note how the position of the a: 


puts the stock inside instead of outside of the shoulder joint. 
Right — “Something moved ;” note position of body, balanced like a boxer, ready to turn and s! 
instantly in any direction, even behind, by merely shifting one foot at the same time the rifl¢ 


coming to the shoulder. 




















knife blade, and left only the firearm 
and thus the thing became a pistol as 
know it today. 
peaking United States in the reign of 
Calvin I, pistol means any one-hand firearm 
does not load by having its magazine 
lve. All cylinder hand-guns are _ re- 
‘rs, the single shot and the reloaders 
magazines by auto-action are pistols. 
Rut late language refers to the three differ- 
breeds as revolvers, pistols and auto- 
ties, which is a very good system. Re- 
ners who use perfume call the whole 
ich instruments of the devil. 
know nothing of automatics, very little 
bout revolvers, still less about pistols, but 
perhaps forty-odd years with a real old he 


gun has allowed me to soak up a little 


formation about the best substitute for a 
fle yet invented by mankind. The differ- 
ence between a revolver and a six-gun is 
stly the difference there is between a 
ny and a horse—largely a matter of size 

| power. 
have noticed several things about guns, 
one of which is that a great big lumbering 
chunk of iron in a gun store will not weigh 
or measure much larger than a key when 
one’s hair feels funny, his hat is loose and 
he wishes heap hard that he wasn’t there, 
way out in the mountains in the dark, and 
il lonesome. Also, that a nice little light, 
short, pretty plaything in the store somehow 





cathers weight like boots in wet clay after | 


about twenty miles, especially if it’s hot— 
say about 115 degrees and not much shade 
except under the wire fence. So it all de- 
pends on what you want it for, also how 
vou travel, and incidentally on how many 
units of energy you have left in your carcass. 
| used to pack a 12-pound rifle thirty-odd 
miles a day over and between the Rockies. 
but that was thirty. years ago. Whether I 
had on a 3-pound six-gun and belt mattered 
little. But today I find that six-gun too 
much load, even with the rifle missing. 

As for the two-gun man, he never was. 
Of course, in the early days along the Upper 
Platte and other natural irrigation ditches 
mile wide and inch deep—men occasionally 
crawled in between two pieces of ordinances, 
but not for long. Two nice six-guns, belt, 
holsters and the usual row 


of brass pegs} 


| 





weigh about eight pounds, and a few hours of | 


that is inclined to make a man long-waisted. 
lt also cultivates ruptures and causes saddle 
sores in the vicinity of the hip bones. 


Hence the two-belt system. Try it and_| 


vou will see that two guns on a single belt 
ill right straight down, 
sun pants up you have to cinch up like a 
rset model and can’t eat a full meal till 
laced. Now try two belts, both loose; 
h belt pulls on a side slant. and the 
weight is on the hip bones, not on the liver 
| kidneys and such soft affairs inside. 
ter, but far from nice, especially on a 
day. 
Stull, a better two-gun system of pack- 
sing was to swing the battery and caisson 
n the shoulders by leather suspenders. 
works. Hot air can now come up the 
its and escape over the waistband and 
all right; a man can eat; his insides 
‘t run out; and he can bend over without 
eling that he has been poured into a beer 
If he has two long ones on the corset 
le belt and tries to sit down, the handles 
» him in the arm pits. With two belts or 
suspender system the long guns fold 
‘ry and he can reach the chair before 
do. Usually one goes back and the 
straight ahead, which produces an 
ward feeling and a sense of embarrass- 
He feels like a corner fence post, 
ly braced, and when he gets up on his 
legs again he produces a close likeness 
new-born colt arising from the grass for 
first walk. Two long guns on a belt 
‘e a man feel as if he had four legs. 


Retr 


} 


and to hold vour |} 
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“The STERLING Mark For SpoRTSMEN” 
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“send 
eastme tins 
JAVAW AW A) 


KNOCKABOUT 
GUNS 


- $125, 2 - 


WITH EJECTOR $165.22 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


FH SCHAUFFLER , President» 
349 MADISON AVENUE 


New Yorwx City 





WAVAVAVAY, Are You Reaching for the Cruth: 


Under which Zodiac 


J will tell you 
Sign were you born? 
What are your oppor- 


tunities in life, your fu- 


ture prospects, happiness in marriage, 
friends, enemies, success in all undertak- 
ings and many other vital questions as 
indicated by ASTROLOGY, the most ancient and 
interesting science of history? 

Were you born under a lucky star? I will tell you 

free, the most interesting astrological interpretation 
of the Zodiac Sign you were born under. 
- Simply send me the exact date of your birth 
in your own handwriting. To cover cost of this 
notice and postage, enclose twelve cents in any 
form and your exact name and address. Your 
astrological interpretation will be written in plain 
language and sent to you securely sealed and 
postpaid. A great surprise awaits you! 


Do not fail to send Birthdate and to enclose 
12c. Print name and address to avoid delay in 
mailing. 


Write now—TODAY—to the 


ASTA STUDIO 
309 Fifth Ave. Dept. 631 New York 





09400059 0000406006 606006504 095054504 599554 004 


3555555OO5OSS 306556550 > $30o6 
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NEW FINTAIL 
SHINER 








« ZS No. 2100 
~ Price $1.25 


Made to fool the big, old wise boys 

for if there ever was a life-like 
lure, this Fintail Shiner is IT! Beau- 
tiful natural colors; scale finish, flat 
sided— bendable fins and swishing 
tail! Just the right wiggle to make 
it the perfect wooden minnow. 
Get one of these REAL FISH 
GETTERS from your dealer or 
write to us direct. Length 4 in. 
Weight 34 oz. 


MIDGET (1-4 oz.) PIKIE 





No. 2200 
Price 85c 


All you light tackle fishermen will 
welcome this little fellow because 
he floats, wiggles like the dickens 
and is strong enough to hold large 


* ) 


fish! Your dealer has them; if not 
write us. 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW “ 











Here’s a real life-like bait you can’t afford 


to be without. Has a big wiggle. Bass 
fight it. 
FLOATING INJURED MINNOW 









Another of the famous Creek Chub real 
fish catchers. Color a beautiful blend of 
dark green, silver and red scale finish. 


FLEXIBLE FLOATING FEATHER 
MINNOW \\\ 







Here’sanewfeath- er minnow 
that’sdifferent. It’s flexible, the 
hook carrying the feathers being loosely 
attached to the body, giving moremove- 
ment. It’sareal fish getter. Scale finish 
body. Price 75c at your dealer, or write 
us direct. 


Tackle catalogue for the asking 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 





183 So. Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 

















Of late years some folks swing them up 
under the arms in shoulder holsters. This 
is a good system to a man who is used to it. 
But it all depends on how you were raised. 
When I get scared I just naturally grab a 
handkerchief and forget to try to tickle my- 
self in the ribs, even if there is a gun up 
there and my hip pocket is empty. And that 
one-sided pull on the left edge of my pack 
makes me shrug like a cross-question Latin 
when they have the goods on him. On the 
other hand, other men find the hip and belt 
very annoying and awkward. It all depends 
on how you were raised, I suppose. 

I have ripped open many thousands of 
letters about guns, and about half of them 
are sure to ask, “How is the best way to 
carry a gun?” Meaning, of course, a six- 
gun. Now, there is no best way. It all 
depends on how you are built, if you are 
tal! and thin, or short and fat, on how you 
are dressed, whether it be in a_ two-piece 
summer suit or muffled in a fur overcoat 
30 below zero, and on what you are looking 
for, or what is looking for you. I know of 
no quick way to flash a six-gun if it is 
packed concealed and so it won't fall out, 
except from an overcoat pocket. Say Mr. 
Holdup about equals the long-jump record 
from the alley—“Stickumup”—then who has 
time to unbutton and go mining for any 
six-gun? I haven’t. Who has time even to 
extend his arm, “squeeze the trigger” like a 
pretty girl’s finger, and call his shot, just 
6 o’clock on our thrifty friend’s navel? No, 
sir; it is merely whirl and jerk and do it 
aquick—real quick. And the only way is a 
double-action sawed-off mortar from the side 
pocket, shot with crooked elbow. Do it now. 

But the time comes when one is far from 
home, and the only iron he can borrow to 
take him home in the dark is a Peacemaker 
over a foot long. Easy enough. Just turn 
it upside down, poke it down into the left— 
not right, mind you—hip pocket, barrel 
toward the lack of back-bone about that 
time of night, and grip pointing to the front. 
Then when a cat jumps off the coal shed 
about ten feet back in that awfully dark 
alley you run your left hand back under your 
left coat-tail, grab that .45 by the up-pointing 
barrel, yank it into the moonlight, flop it 
around in front of you between you and the 
cat, cock it with your right thumb, drop 
your right hand down onto that mighty nice 
feeling grip, and let the left hand fall into 
a natural position by the left side, as my 
old cadet book used to read. There is no 
better way to carry and no better way to 
pull a big six-gun than that. At least for me. 
And I’ve toted a Peacemaker for forty years. 

Long, short, and sawed off, I find that 
length of barrel has little to do in the speed 
of pulling a gun—about like leveling a rifle 
with short or long barrel. But the weight 
of a six-gun does cut considerable figure, 
just as with a rifle. I know nothing of shot- 
guns. About them ask “Brother Bill” 
(W. R. Thomas), for he has collected a lot 
of tin, near-tin, silver, near-silver, etc., gob- 
lets, cups, etc., for the past twenty-odd years 
out here in the wild and terrible Rockies. 
I won’t touch a squaw-gun. Only six-guns 
and tin-can rifles. No hunting any more. 
A public zoo where rich men can be lead 
one week in the fifty-two to shoot at, but 
not necessarily into, near-tamed, once-wild 
animals—but no more hunting, where we did 
our own trailing, cut up the meat with the 
pocket knife, and pack-horsed it into the 
ranch—all thirty years ago. And today one 
needs a six-gun more than he did in those 
days. 

I never felt so lonesome for iron as I did 
in Chicago. New York City was _ bad 
enough, and I have lived some years in both 
places. Also above timberline is a real nice 
place to have a six-gun. But the air is thin 


up there—over half of it is below the one- 
mile limit, remember—and my Peacemaker 


hung back like a boy on the first day 
school. And I didn’t have a full belt 
pegs, either—too much load. Once start the 
heart up there, alone—good night, nurs: 
Only there isn’t any nurse away up there . 
the prairies in the sky—nothing but you and 
the ptarmigan and the manitou. Then th: 
Peacemaker is a peacemaker, and that 
why you want one. 

In my hand I have at times held severa! 
mighty nice things, including once a $10.(00 
bill, oft a shapely hand, and all that, but 
never have my eager fingers wrapped any- 
thing half so nice as, now and then, the 
handle of a .45 Colt. Whew! It felt like a 
bucket of ice water down the back of my 
neck. That quick start, turn and chill, and 
without my knowing it the gun was there, 
cocked and leveled, with crooked elbow—the 
hand did that by itself, I didn’t. 

Usually over nothing, of course, like the 
time that dark night on a strange road, the 
one with an evil name for hold-ups and men 
found weltering with cracked skulls, some- 
thiag plunged down the steep dirt bank right 
at me. Whirl and pull—but it was only a 
cave-in. Yet I came near losing my break- 
fast and dinner together, and I had not yet 
eaten supper. But then there was the time 
the Airedale bolted from under the house 
fifty feet away with slavering jaws and [I let 
her go within an inch of his nose. That 
saved me some weeks on a cot, perhaps a 
leg. I saw he was a blooded dog, did not 
want to kill him, so popped away muzzle 
down so that he could smell the sight, and 
the explosion turned him over backward and 
sent him back under the house with furled 
ears. I guess the bullet must have stirred 
up the gravel a bit, as I noticed him limping 
with all four legs and cramped up in the 
middle for a week afterward, as I passed 
that way. Better potmark his underside 
than feed him my own veal—thanks again to 
Colonel Colt. 

And there were other times when I didn’t 
have a match and my watch wasn’t running, 
but I did have “Wasad”—and right hot from 
the hip. I saw Cripple Creek smoking and 
Frisco in ruins, and was a newspaper re- 
porter in both places; and I probably would 
not have been either there then. or here now, 
except for Colonel Colt. Wise man, the 
Colonel—good friend of mine, altho I never 
met him. But I have met his invention sev- 
eral times—usually at one end, but once or 
twice at the other. It feels funny to have 
the mouth of a single-action shoved into your 
own mouth and a querulous voice ask, “Any 
of your business?” Tastes queer. and isn’t 
near so pleasing as a cigar. But it taught 
me good manners—in fact, did it in about 
two seconds better than all the teachers | 
have ever known. Real rough of the gentle- 
man, I know, but today I thank him for it. 
I was then a squirt about 17, and knew 
whole lots. That was on the Ute and Navajo 
Indian Reservation before Wounded Knee 
in the North, and that instructor of ways 
polite on the frontier was captain and two 
mates combined of four yoke of sullen oxen 
and two freight wagons, and he wanted no 
suggestions from me, not yet dry behind the 
ears. 





The Exhibition Shooter 
by 
Capt. A. H. Harpy 


A nine-part series of articles deal- 
ing with the various phases of shoot- 
ing by one of the best known and 
ablest marksmen of the present day. 
The first part, telling about expert 
fancy shooting, will appear in our 
April number, followed each month by 
an article explaining the different 
kinds of gun work. 
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Confirming Mr. Thomas 


fditor Outdoor Life:—In the November 
ie of Outdoor Life, page 361, Gun Talk 
14, Chauncey Thomas outlines a handi- 
system which works out wonderfully 
| on flying targets as well as on station- 
targets, which I will endeavor to illus- 
te as we go along in a later article. 
He concludes this Talk No. 44 with the 
lowing: 
Now try the same thing on a piece of wood 
bark set up on two small logs, to make a 
resemblance of a man, and fire a shot 
every second, but allow two seconds for the 
t shot, if you pull from the holster and shoot 
ith the six-shooter, I mean. And remember 
old Western proverb that ‘“‘the first shot is 
h the next four,’ for the old Westerner 
ked but five cartridges in his six-shooter; the 
th chamber he kept empty as a safety. 
{s I understand it, the target is to be 
about the size of an average man, the dis- 
tance to be fifty yards, and the first shot is 
to be fired in two seconds from the time you 
start to reach for your six-shooter to draw it 
from the holster; the whole operation of 
drawing and shooting is to consume two 
seconds, no more and maybe no less. This 
“no less” is added by careful consideration 


A midrange target load of 150-grain bullet, 3 
grains of No. 4 pistol powder 














of all the foregoing, because Mr. Thomas 
stipulates that the first shot must be “a sure 
hit.” There is the real problem, “fa sure hit” 

with the first shot. He allows one second 
approximately for the draw and pointing of 
the gun this first time and the next second 
to complete the operation of scoring a hit. 
lhereafter you are to shoot one shot each 
second and score a hit, of course. Now, it 
sounds awfully simple to ask a man to draw 
ind shoot at a man-size target with two 
whole seconds to do it in, when so-and-so 
draws and shoots a flying target in one sec- 
nd or less. It does look awfully simple, 
but it soon turns out to be simply awful. 
How hard a job it is to score that sure hit 
with that first shot! 

The fellow who shoots the flying target, 
rawing and all, in around one second, as 
\Ir. Thomas says, has done that same shot 
over and over again under practically the 
same conditions with the same guns and 
me loads anywhere from 10,000 to 50,000 

ts or more. The comparison grows more 
teresting as it progresses. 

When you start with that first shot to make 

it sure hit, you are working with the con- 
s‘ious mind. Your efforts are directed and 

ntrolled by the conscious mind. The un- 
rtainty due to your unfamiliarity with the 
rget, ete., has the effect of slowing you 

‘wn no matter how fast you may be, and 

men can do this stunt as described by 

r. Thomas in the two seconds allowed— 

d still fewer can do it under the time 

ted by him. 

Now, in the case of the man who does 

stunt over and over for 10,000 times or 
re, he is working under the direction and 
trol of the sub-conscious mind — one 
ntal impulse is all that is required; the 
le process of throwing, drawing, shoot- 

* and in most cases hitting, is contained 
and directed by, this mental impulse, 
ich takes us again to what Mr. Thomas 
tes in the following paragraph: 
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of the West _ 


Fun with the Gun, picking ’em off 
with “Marksman” or “Super-X” 


A “baited” field ...a hiding spot nearby ...a 
few plaintive pleadings with a caller . . . and watch 
these black devils come! CROWS! Often hun- 
dreds of them! Circling ... sweeping... flap- 
ping black “bull’s-eyes” for your rifle or shotgun. 
Real sport for sportsmen. 


Drop these crafty destroyers of game birds and 
crops—hawks, too, and owls, coyotes, ground squir- 
rels, woodchucks, rats, snakes, foxes and other 
vermin. All tempting targets that are never out of 
season. 


AMMUNITION 


Western’s hard-hitting “Marksman” .22 long rifle car- 
tridge is a little brother to the famous Western .30-’06 
winner of World’s Championships. Ideal for target 
shooting. Try it and note the improvement in your 
marksmanship. There are Western dealers everywhere. 
Write for literature describing Western’s achievements in 
rifle, revolver and shotgun ammunition. 





Exclusive Western Developments 
For Rifle For Shotgun 
High Velocity .30-.30. “Xpert’”—hard hitting. 
Boat Tail Bullet. “Field” for all-round shooting 
Open-point Expanding. “Super-X’’—long-range load. 
“Marksman” L. R. .22. “‘Minimax’’—trap load. 
—and the “Lubaloy’ non-fouling bullet. 











WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


319 Broadway, East Alton, Illinois 























lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL ony $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 

shoot right and 
stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun 
first lock 
fired 

























Every 

gun proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefover Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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JOSTAM, ont FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
T REO RUBBER CUSHIO 

Used by the es ost 4% ots inthe world ~entam holes take up 

the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 

Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Cireular. 

JOSTAM MFG. CO. 1088 MONTANA ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 















Sportsman— 
one who loves his 
gun, rod and reel; 
never allows them 
to become rusty 
and inefficient be~ 
cause he always 
has handy a 
bottle of 
Nyoil 









Does 
Prevent Rust 
ii} }| Polishes, lubricates, 

i/is light, clean, odor- 
less and will 7 
not gumor J 























ALLEN’S 


FRUIT LAXATIVE 


A safe, simple, 
food laxative, 
Nothing but a 
figs, dates, 





sensible and natural 
unfailing in its results. 
nourishing blend of 
raisins, prunes, a few 
simple herbs and bran. Delightfully 
palatable, absolutely harmless, Taken 
as directed you should never be 
troubled with a clogged system and 
its long train of ills. 
NO HARMFUL DRUGS 
Nature's Send $1.00 for 
60e size packages, 
entire family over 
a long period, 
Money back if not 
satisfied. 


J. E. TUBBS 


BOX C 
CRANFORD, N. J. 


Use 
two 


way. 
eight-ounce 
for the 


Sufficient 
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that six-shooter skill 


I figured is about one- 
third manual skill, about one-third ballistical 
knowledge and about one-third mental attitude. 
I deliberately got him mad at me, then at him- 
self, then at the gun, because I figured that 
when he was mad at the gun he would not be 
afraid of it, and hence would not flinch. All of 


which worked 
a new use for 


scoring s1x-snooter 


ding to program and showed 
back and forward method of 
work. 


accor 


this 


This version is pretty much correct, some 
natural talent developed and improved by 
plenty of intelligent practice, as suggested 
by Mr. Thomas, will work wonders; some 
study to acquire knowledge of ballistics will 
help still more, and the mental attitude will 
complete the job and bring success; the 
mental attitude will control the outcome no 
matter how much you know or even how 
much you may think you know. 

In the December issue, Gun Talk No. 45— 
not caliber .45, just gun dope—Mr. Thomas 
mentions my peculiar gift of shooting mus- 
cles, and he’s right. I do not deserve any 
credit for them; I just fell heir to them. 
The ballistical knowledge I gathered here 
and there, quite a lot from the factories 
where they make the ammunition, and as a 
result we brought out a mid-range target 
load, pictured herewith, that is superior to 
anything brought out by anyone else at any 
time, and is ideal for 


flying targets, ex- 
tremely rapid-fire and the more difficult 
shooting. It is very accurate, having no 


superiors in tests made at factories and else- 


where out of thousands of shots, machine 
rests and all. It is very quick in getting 
the bullet started, has very good velocity, 


and we have by the 


buy them 


them loaded correctly 
Remington factory. Anyone can 
that wants them. We settled on this load 
for all purposes except at times when we 
prefer the conical bullet used in the regula- 
tion full service loads as regularly supplied 
by all ammunition companies. This also 
supports Mr. Thomas regarding the ballis- 
tical knowledge. 

Now, the mental attitude: From _ long- 
continued practice doing the same stunts 
over and over, the sub-conscious mind takes 
charge and governs the actions such as re- 
quired to shoot six shots in around a second 
or less. I have no conscious recollection of 
any separate part of any of the rapid-fire 
groups out of the thousands of such groups 
that I have shot at different times. The 
whole group of five or six shots, whichever 
it happened to be, was due to just one men- 
tal impulse to shoot fast—many shots—keep 


shooting—no certain number generally—just 
put so many shots in the gun, then go—and 


keep going. Keep the attention on the one 
spot; exclude everything else, just the spot. 
Keep the nerve force turned on full power 
that’s the mental attitude. Thomas is right 
again, and he can tell you that we many 
times snapped the gun eight times or more 
before the power was shut off, and at other 


times only five, and the switch was auto- 
matically thrown off by the sub-conscious 
mind. Also, a balk now and then would 


show that we were not getting an even im- 
pulse. When Mr. Thomas asked me to wait 
for the command “fire,” and I had to wait 
for such command, the shooting was never 
as even or as fast as it was when the mind 
was allowed to work the muscles at any 
time that the impulse was strongest and free 
to go. When such groups were shot at any 
given signal, the results were never as good; 
the groups were always more widely scat- 
tered and took more time to shoot them, 
even up to 14-5 seconds, due to the fact 
that the mind was not as well «concentrated 
as it was where no signals or outside influ- 
ence divided the attention of the shooter. 

Mr. Thomas’s remarks about the sights are 
also correct. Recently I tried a Smith & 
Wesson .38 target revolver, 6-inch barrel, 


with Patridge sights made for indoor target 
shooting, on flying targets. 
ing at all. 


I could do noth- 
I took the gun to the jeweler, 


had him put a gold bead on the back of 
front Patridge sight, and even with the | 


of it. I have had better results with this ; 
than with any gun I’ve ever had in 
hands. Even in the extremely rapid-fire 


work I am getting smaller groups than e\ 
It may be the gun; it may be the me: 


attitude, or the combination of the three 
things Thomas mentioned above. Anyh 


we will have the reports ready in a cov 
of months, with plenty of proof, including 
.44 Special and .45-caliber work along 
same line for the real revolver shots who 
want real guns and real loads used. [’ll try 
very hard to please them. 


Mont. Ep McGivery. 
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A Sling for Sporting Rifles 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Perhaps many sports- 
men do not use the sling on their sporting 
rifles because of the unsightly appearance of 
the permanently-attached loops at muzzle, 
fore-end and stock. The method of attaching 
sling shown here will, in a great measure, 
overcome this unsightliness. Two plates are 








\o)) 


Showing method of 





attaching sling to rifle 


made like No. 1 to be set into the wood of 
stock and fore-end in a workmanlike manner, 
and an ordinary loop (No.2) is taken and 
with a hacksaw cut out the circle into the 
screw hole so you have a hook like No. 3. 
An attachment for the muzzle can be made 
as shown in Nos. 4 and 5. Leave the hook 
loop on the leather or web sling, and by 
hooking the hook on the loop in the plate 
always starting with the hook side of loop 
toward trigger guard, hooking it in and then 
turning the loop toward trigger guard, it can- 
not come unhooked. In this way the rifle- 
man may have his rifle with the sling or with- 
out it, and it will look as neat and trim as 
he would like to have it without the unsightly 
loops always attached. 
Colo. 


E. P. HumMEL, M.D. 


Reloading Experiences 


Editor Outdoor Life: — Like many “gun 
cranks,” I am fond of target shooting but 
find that prices of ammunition, especially of 
the larger calibers, make it an expensive 
amusement. Not having money to burn in 
that way, I was forced into the reloading 
game or not to shoot at all. 

My experience, as derived from actual 
practice, may be of interest and of some use 
to those who may wish to reload. The arms 
I use most are the Smith & Wesson .44 ta! 
get, American or tip-up model, and the Col! 
45 automatic government model. 

With the former, loaded with 23 grains of 
black powder and a bullet of 218 grains 
weight, I got fine results until the head of a 
cartridge blew off and wrecked the gun. T 
escape “of gas broke off the top bar or « 
tension of the barrel which carries the lat: 
The cartridge cases were of the U. M. C, 1918 
make. The metal seemed to be too thin ani 
brittle. As no more barrels of this mo: 
could be had at the factory, I had to lay 
aside and to continue my practice with | 
.45 Colt automatic. 

With this arm I found that about half 
the cases were swelled by their first use a 
the arm would not function with a swel! 
case. The swelling was most noticeable 
the spot where the chamber is beyeled aw 
in order that the slide may drive a fresh ca 
ridge into the barrel. This cutting away 
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hamber at the bottom is necessary in 
r to permit the forward movement of the 
< in driving the top cartridge out of the 
zine into the chamber. This arrange- 
t leaves that spot of the cartridge, at the 
ent of firing, unsupported by the walls 
of the chamber and the case becomes dis- 
tly bulged at that spot, besides some 
slicht swelling all around next to the head. | 
ure this defect I had to resort to a re- | 
<jving die which brought the swelled cases 
their original size. 
bullets were cast of lead, alloyed with 
ut 10 per cent of tin. If tin was not con-! 
ient I hardened the lead with the addition | 
f about the same proportion of type metal | 
id type from the printing shops. Pure | 
lead seems to be too soft, sometimes hinder- 
the proper functioning of the slide. 
My first bullets were exactly 250 grains | 
ight and the powder charge was 4 grains ' 
of Bullseye. With this load I had so many 
ses to rupture next to the head, at the ex- 
ict spot described, and to spatter me in the 
face, that I concluded that the bullets were 
too heavy. Or maybe the brass in the cases 
was too hard and brittle. Then I changed 
my mold to one of 224 grains and instead of 
he Bullseye powder used 5% grains of Du 
Pont’s No. 5 pistol powder. 

With this loading and lubricated bullets I 
et fine results, no more ruptured cases and 
no leading of the barrel. Have got as many 
as twenty successive bullets in a 4-inch ring 
at 50 feet and the penetration was four pine 
boards, each 1 inch thick. 

The lubrication of the bullets seems to in- 
crease the accuracy, besides stopping all 
leading of the barrel. To lubricate I hold 
the bullets, one by one, with a pair of tweez- 
ers and dip them base down for a second 
into melted beef tallow, just far enough to 
fill the cannelures. This grease, which is a 
cheap tallow candle melted in a tincup, chills 
instantly and leaves a thin film of grease 
across the base also. I think the hot gas of 
the burning powder has the effect of melting 
the grease, blowing it forward, and mixes 
with that in the cannelures in lubricating 
the rifling. It certainly stops all lead fouling. 

\fter reloading, the cartridges are wiped 
clean with a rag, taking care to remove all 
traces of visible tallow and any fine sliver of 
the bullet metal which may occasionally be 
shaved off by the mouth of the case when 
the bullet is seated. 

rhe load described leaves an air space of 
about 1-16 inch between the powder and the 
vullet. A charge cup was made by filing 
down an empty case so that it will hold just 
the desired charge of powder, which has been 
carefully weighed on a druggist’s prescrip- 
tion scale. The cup may be attached cross- 
wise at the end of a small stick or a wire, to 
form a handle in dipping up the powder.’ I 
use a small cup or wine glass to hold the 
owder while dipping out the charges. I 

| that the cost of such reloading is slightly 
ess than $1 per hundred. 

\fter firing about 1,000 I find the scheme 
very satisfactory. Not being able to procure 
iny primers except the No. 7 (same as No. 2) 

| the cases being of the war period make, 

id some trouble in seating the primers, 
ch were the merest trifle too large for the 
pockets in the cases. To overcome this difh- 
I had to make a tool to ream out the 

kets to fit the primers. 

ly mold casts a bullet slightly over-size. 

was remedied by forcing the bullets 

a resizing die, which shaved off the sur- 
metal, leaving a bullet which fits the 
with a pressure of 15 or 20 pounds 

At times the lip of the case may 

e off a fine sliver of lead, when the bullet 
eated. This sliver, as well as all traces 
rease, must be cleaned off with a rag. 

his way I manage to use the cases many 
:, but always examine them carefully. 


Mil, 








When Good 


Sportsmen 


Get together, you'll always 
find enthusiastic BAKER 


Gun owners. 


Generation after generation for 
more than 50 years, have been 
shooting BAKER Guns—they 
have stood every test of strain 
and never shoot loose! 

Ask the nearest BAKER 

Agent—get the “feel” of 

a REAL BAKER, that fits 


your individual require- 
ments. 


Catalog FREE on Request 


BAKER GUN CO. 


253 Church Street New York, N. Y. 








| Protected Ivory Bead 

























WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and Fall gm 

gathering butterflies, insects? 1% 
buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some ¥ 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
my instructions, pictures, price-list. Send 10c 
(not stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus be- 
fore sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer 
in Insects, Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 









ZIP-ZIP 


Every boy wants a Zip-Zip 
Shooter 


Only 50c Prepaid 


Learn that quick and sure aim with a 
ip-Zip shooter with plenty of pep and 
force. See your dealer today; if he hap- 
pens not to have them order from us; 


send stamps, coin or 
money order. 
Automatic Rubber Co. 


Dept. 99, Columbia, S. C. con, | 





KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 





Spark Point Gold Bead 
Price $1.00 Price $1 

Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with 

matted guard protecting bead and preventi..g blur. 

Spark PointGold Bead haspatented STEEL CENTER 


| and braced construction. 


These sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, BEST SIGHT- 


| ING BEAD SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED. Made to fit ALL ARMS. 





SCREW-DRIVER POINT 





| EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.75 
| Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. 


Has abjustable re- 
versibledisc with FOURsighting notches. White Diamondononeside 
giving EIGHT COMBINATIONS, also DOUBLE ELEVATOR, Screw 
Driver point—rigid and no blur. Made for all Rifles and Carbines. 
EIGHT COMBI- 
NATION Folding 
Leaf Sights. With 
adjustable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
and used when so 
dark a peep sight 
is useless. Made 
for all Rifles and 
Carbines. Catalogue 
“O'' of over 100 
other models of 
King Sights and 

“Modern Sights for 
ModernArms,"’ free 


D. W. “KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
A. W. PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No high pressure or nickel-steel barrels made. 
No experiment work done. No reloz —e tools 
made, re-made or repaired. No .22 target 
barrels nor larger calibers of any kind relined. 
.22 Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a 
Specialty. All hand-made, cost $50 and up. 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 


Flat-Top, Folded 
Price $1.50 























LOOK HERE, BROTHER: 
SPECIAL OFFER: 





id. Tuos. C. Harris. 








This set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by well-known 
artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12 in strikingly 
attractive colors, will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 
We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, on receipt 
of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 
a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for fish and game, and a thousand 
and one helpful hints for sportsmen. National Sportsman tells 
you how to shoot and fish, how to train a dog for hunting, how 
to trap fur-bearing animals, how to start and run a gun or rifle 
club, and a lot of other things you want to know about. 

No book or set of books you can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about life in the open that you can 
get from a year’s subscription to the National Sportsman. 











sesssesss ORDER BLANK «22eeeee02; 


- * 
= National Sportsman Magazine, s 
= 280 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. £ 
i Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s & 
# subscription to the National & 
» Sportsman and the set of 8 Out- & 
= door Pictures. : 
et NR iia cearicencncncecnteceanerciceemcen acne - 
= ORE Bisndcetadaccctniannwmanns 3 









































Stream Fishing 


With a Divine Rod in your hand, 
whether casting flies or dropping bait, 
you get all the thrill there is in fishing. 

So sensitive and flexible is the rod that 
every faintest nibble or sudden strike is 
instantly sensed and many times ampli- 
fied down to the butt. 

So staunchly built and so skilfully pro- 
portioned that in the tightest pinch the 
rod survives and the fish is landed. 

Divine Rods are made for any kind and 
all styles of fishing, in 6 and 8 strip Bam- 
boo. Silk-wrapped if you choose. 2% 
ounces for the “Fairy Fly” to 16 ounces 
for deep sea fishing. Rods to order if you 
wish. Send for 1924 Catalog 
The Fred D. Divine Co., 507 Roberts St., Utica, N. Y. 
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Nitro Powder Solvent} 


N29 


Keeps Gun Barrels 100% Clean 
Preserve the fine shooting and resale value in your 
rifle, gun or pistol. Get Hoppe’s from your Dealer. 
For samplesend us l0cin stamps. Freecleaning guide, 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2315 N. ‘8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


.foss Pork Rind Minnows: 
- Oriental adler: 73 oo 
Shimmy Wiggler- -$12°2 
Wi ler - --75¢ 
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TRAPPING, TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 
A practical, fascinating and authentic guide; 
price $1. Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 










True-Tone 


; ‘Saxophone 


’ Easiest ofall windinstruments 
toplayand oneof the mostbeau- 

i - tiful. With the aid of the first 
Ra <%.. ? threelessons, whichare sent free 
other things you af ‘ (upon request) with each new 
would like to; 7 Saxophone, thescale can be mas- | 
know. {« tered in an hour; ina ‘ew weeks | 
rey you can be playing popular mu- | 
ip sic. You can take your placein 

seh 3 8 band within 90 days, if you so 
x ( 3 desire. Unrivalled for home ens | 
tertainment, church, lodge or school. | 
Yi * In big demand for orchestra dance 


Saxophone Book Free 


Tells when to use Saxe 
ophone—singly, in sex- 
or in regular , se 
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The Savage .22 Sporter and the Lyman 103 Sight 


Editor Outdoor Life: — A number of in- 


quiries have been made recently as to the 
practicability of using a Lyman tang sight, 


No. 103, on the Savage .22 bolt-action sporter. 
The same while I was 
making up my mind to try the combination, 
and the question was answered when I re- 
ceived the rifle from the Savage factory 
equipped with the Lyman 103 mounted on the 
tang and the Lyman 5-B globe and ivory bead 
front sight, and tried it out. The combina- 
tion appealed to me on paper as being the 
nearest to an all-round .22 rifle that could be 
obtained at the time, and I had enough faith 
in it to order one. 

The Lyman 103, as mounted at the Savage 
factory, is screwed securely to the wood of 
the tang. While this is open to the objection 
that it may not afford sufficient rigidity un- 
der rough usage, the objection does not ap- 
peal to me as a serious one. The sight is 
practically as rigid as if it were screwed 
upon metal, and altho I have not abused the 
gun to see how much the sight will stand, 
nor do I intend to, I am of the opinion that 
the average gun lover can handle it for years 
without its becoming inaccurate. 
And if it should become loose it could be 
made solid again by sinking a metal plate in 
the tang and screwing the sight to it. The 
man who will buy a Lyman 103 in the first 
place is not the man who will abuse a gun, 
and the damaging accidents are so infrequent 
that the gun lover can take the chance. 

All rifle “bugs” are familiar more or less 
with the Lyman 103 and with its micrometer 
adjustments for windage and elevation. It 
has no superior in tang sights. A few words 
as to the Lyman 5-B used in connection with 
it might be in order. While this front sight 
is neither the ag ~~ ae for hunting nor 
for target work, is the best combination 
sight so far as I p Mori The ivory bead is 
good, and the smaller black bead in the globe 
makes a sight on the target, altho 
neither is superior. My objection to the 
ivory bead on this sight is that it is too close 
down to the body of the sight, and I prefer 
for a target sight a straight post without a 
globe—unless the globe is larger and wider 
than is the ring on the 5-B. 

Considering, however, that in the combi- 
nation has both front and hind sights 
that are easily changed in a few seconds from 


question came to me 


loose or 


good 


one 


hunting sights to target sights, or vice ve: 

it is a combination that is hard to beat 
suming, as I am in this discussion, that 
all-round .22 rifle is a desirable weapon 
those who cannot afford two rifles or who 
not wish to shoot two different types of rifle: 
This rifle, weighing six pounds, makes as 
near a compromise between the target ri 
and the light hunting rifle as can be foun: 

The manner in which the Lyman 103 fis 
the Savage sporter may be of interest. When 
it is mounted on the tang just so the b 
will not touch the stem of the sight when in 
its rearward position, the distance between 
the sights is almost exactly 30 inches—to be 
exact, just a quarter of an inch over 30 
inches. The good luck in this fact will be 
appreciated when it is recalled that 30 inches 
is the sight base which gives the best unit 
for sighting adjustments with the Lyman 103 
With this sight base each click in adjusting 
the sight for windage represents a half min- 
ute of angle or % inch at 25 yards, 4 inch 
at 50 yards and % inch at 100 yards. With 
this sight base each click for elevation would 
raise or lower the point of impact on the tar- 
get 3-16 inch at 25 yards, *4 inch at 50 
yards, and inch at 100 yards, according 
to the figures given by the Lyman company. 
It seems almost as if this sight were made 
for the Savage sporter or the sporter for this 
sight. 

Another point to consider is the position 
of the sight when turned down. In this posi- 
tion it lies almost parallel with the axis of 
the bore, the upper edge of the sight, with 
target disk removed, just touching the point 
of the comb. With the target disk in place 
the upper edge of the disk rests on the comb 
less than half an inch back of the point. 
Either with the target disk in place or re- 
moved the bolt will clear the sight by a good 
margin when it is withdrawn from the re- 
ceiver. 

The regular rear sight with which the rifle 
is equipped may be screwed into position in 
a few seconds if that should be desirable. 
With this sight to fall back on in an emer- 
gency one need not hesitate to take the risk 
of knocking his tang sight loose on a hard 
trip. for instance. If that should happen, 
and it is not likely, tho possible, no doubt, 
he is still able to shoot. 

Colo. Eucene A. Hanpcock. 


An Old Muzzle-Loader 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have an old muzzle- 
loading rifle of which I would like to know 
the name, also who made it, if you can tell 
from the description. What seems to be the 
maker’s trade-mark, and of what value is it 
as an antique? This gun has an octagon 
barrel 28% inches long and 1% inches in 
diameter; the gun weighs 11 pounds and has 
two triggers. The patch pocket is of Ger- 
man silver, with a nicely engraved design of 
a turkey on it. There is a German silver 
design on the under side of the stock, also 
on the opposite side of the stock from patch 
pocket on cheek piece. The steel butt plate 
extends 5 inches up on the under side of the 


stock, is scroll work and is engraved. The 
lock and plate also are engraved. The breech 
is inlaid with German silver, and the muzzle 
is inlaid with three thin lines of brass o: 
German silver. The only design I can find 
which would be the maker’s trade-mark 
on the nipple, and is similar to an irregula: 
* with eight points in a circle. 

Idaho. Louis B. BotsForb. 


Note.—Judging from the photograph, you hay 
a very fine example of a muzzle- loading rif 
[ don’t know who made the gun, and neither do 
I know what it is worth. I believe if you woul 
advertise the gun you could sell it. The origin 
value was probably about $100, but you wou 
do well now to sell it for $50 I suspect.—Editor 
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Too Many Calibers 


itor Outdoor Life:—The only fault I 
to find with Outdoor Life is that I have 
ait so long for each new issue. For my 
| would be glad if it were a weekly or 
ekly publication. I enjoy reading arti- 
by “gun cranks” airing their pet grouch, 
I may impose upon your time to that 
t I will inflict mine upon you. 

\V\hat makes me want to cuss is the multi- 
ity of calibers in our rifle world. In a 
Winchester catalog I find about 124 
ferent calibers illustrated, and I know of 
a number that have been developed since. 
Just as a guess, I would estimate that we 
must have about 200 different calibers. Not 
technically true, of course, because the word 
‘caliber” refers to diameter of the bore, but 
is an illustration of what I mean, take the 
45-70 and .45-90 cartridges. While the di- 
meter of bore in both is doubtless the same, 
he chamber length of the two rifles is dif- 
ferent, the .45-90 being too long for the .45-70 
hamber, and the .45-70 in a .45-90 chamber 
would lose something in power and accuracy 
because of the jump between end of shell 
ind beginning of rifle lands. Therefore I 

consider them as two distinct calibers. 

Or as a better illustration, take the .45-60 
Winchester and the .45-75 Winchester; bore 
doubtless the same, but the first a straight 
shell, the second bottle-necked. 

Another more modern cartridge that I want 
to take a swat at is the .25-35 Winchester 
ind the .25-36 Marlin having different shaped 
shells and not intended for use in the same 
rifle. What advantage has one over the 
other? None that I know of! It is not 
likely that they were both brought out at 
exactly the same time, so why didn’t the 
second firm adopt the first cartridge, instead 
of bringing out one just slightly different? 

Now, I want to jump onto the automatic 
22s. We have the Winchester model 1903 
rifle with its special cartridge, which I find 
far superior to the old type cartridges for 
power and execution on small game. Then 
out came the Remington people with an 
automatic rifle using a special cartridge 
practically the same as the Winchester, yet 
different, or at least not supposed to be used 
in the Winchester rifle. Now when I go 
down to the store to buy some cartridges for 
my Winchester they are apt to say “Yes, we 
have no bananas,” meaning that they have 
Remington .22 automatic cartridges, but are 
ut of the Winchester. Then I think un- 
complimentary things about the two compa- 

: for not adopting the same cartridge. 

here are a number of mm. cartridges, the 
6 mm., 7 mm., 7.65 mm., 8 mm. and 9 mm. 
One of them would undoubtedly prove best 
for striking energy, and another for range. 
rhen why the rest? 

| feel that anyone should be “murdered” 
who brings out a new cartridge that is not a 
distinct improvement in some way on any- 
thing we have already. (With accent on the 
“distinct.” ) 

»wever, I am willing to forgive the Sav- 

ize Company for their .22 high-power, .250- 
(000 and .300, as I consider all three as ex- 
ional cartridges; but here’s hoping that 
of the other companies come out with 

ething just as good.” Let them make 
mething better” or else adopt the new 

‘e cartridges for any new models they 

produce. In regard to the .22 high- 

r Savage, I will make a statement that 
sound preposterous to anyone who has 
een it done; that is, that I have shot a 
‘ hole thru the neck of a piece of rail- 
I rail, the thickness of the neck being 

trifle less than one-half inch, and using 
mington soft-point cartridge (metal- 
bullet with lead point), distance from 
e about 20 feet. I have a witness who 
ick my dishonest word, also the piece 
il in question, and a scar on the back 
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of my left hand where I dug out a splinter of 
steel. (Moral: Next time try it at longer 
range.) I have punctured several pieces of 
steel whenever I happened to feel especially 
desperate since then, but never get closer 
than 50 feet of the target. 

Notwithstanding the power, range and 
speed of the new Savages, I wish they would 
chamber their Model °99 and 1920 rifles for 
the .30-06 government cartridge, because it 
is used by several different makes of rifles, 
has high velocity, long range, and plenty of 
power, but principally because one is much 
more likely to find it in the sporting goods 
stores than he is to find a full line of the 
new Savage calibers. The more makes of 
rifles that use a given cartridge, the more 
apt one is to be able to find it in the store 
when he wants it, whereas if a cartridge is 
adapted to only one make and model of arm 
the chances are that there is so little call for 
it that the dealer does not keep it in stock. 
So my contention simmers down to this: If 
arms companies would confine their output 
of rifles in the future to twenty or twenty- 
five different cartridges, one would stand a 
chance of getting his pet model rifle in the 
caliber he liked best in the list; and further- 
more, owing to the small number, there would 
be no excuse for a dealer not carrying a full 
line of cartridges. 

Then I think that no new calibers should 
be introduced to the list unless it could be 
proven that they were distinctly superior in 
some way to anything in the list. Of course, 
this would work some hardship on the man 
who happened to own an off-list rifle, but the 
chances are that if his size cartridge is not 
popular enough to be put on the list, he 
usually has to order his cartridges even now. 
I don’t mean that makers should stop mak- 
ing, cartridges for the less-popular calibers, 
but that they should stop making arms for 
these, and what demand there was for these 
cartridges would gradually cease as the arms 
using them wore out or were discarded. 

I believe it would be no great task to 
choose a list of twenty or twenty-five cart- 
ridges that could challenge any of the other 
sizes and types in general use at the time the 
list was made, in point of range, power, ac- 
curacy or price. 

In the realm of literature we have lists of 
so-called best books, so why should we not 
have in the realm of sporting literature some 
lists of best calibers, to determine just which 
sizes seem to be most popular for such a 
manufacturer’s list as I have referred to 
above? 

If I had the choice of such a list it would 
be something as follows: 

.22 short and long rifle cartridge, because 
it is the cheapest target cartridge. 

.22 Winchester (or Remington) automatic, 
as a hunting cartridge. (Both makers should 
adapt these rifles to either the one or the 
other cartridge. 

.25 Stevens rim-fire; more power than the 
.22s, and cheaper far than the center-fire 
sizes. 

.25 Colt automatic, because it is the small- 
est pistol to be accurate and hard-hitting 
that I am acquainted with. 

32-20, .38-40 and .44-40, because owner 
can have rifle and revolver using the same 
cartridge. 

.32 Automatic Colt, because used by sev- 
eral makes of pistols. 

.38 Special as a target revolver cartridge. 

.45 Colt automatic on account of its power. 

30-30 because very popular. 

32-40; medium range and power, good tar- 
get and medium large game hunting size, 
also the ideal reloading shell, owing to its 
not being bottle-necked, but a straight taper. 
Wide variety of factory loads. 

22 H.P., .250-3000, and .300 Savages, be- 
cause superior in range, velocity and power 
to any of the older sizes with which I am 
familiar. 
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30-06 Government; velocity, power, range; 
popular and can be had in several makes of 
rifles. 

.401 Winchester automatic for those who 
wish a powerful automatic. 

35 Remington automatic for those who 
prefer it to the Winchester. 

.45-70 for those who swear by the “big 
bores.” 

.405 Winchester, because more powerful 
striking energy, I believe, than any of the 
above; energy at muzzle 3236.6, and at 100 
yards 2399.6 foot-pounds. 

Now I don’t say that no other cartridges 
have a right in the list, so please don’t get 
angry and bite me if I have left your favor- 
ite out. If it has worth-while advantages or 
points of superiority over anything in the 
list, then I say it belongs in. 

If I may change the subject, I have seen 
the statement in Outdoor Life several times 
that certain automatic pistols were apt to 
jam and were not as dependable as revolvers. 
I have owned four automatics for several 
years; a .25-caliber Colt, a .32-caliber Colt, 
a .22-caliber Winchester rifle, and a 12-gauge 
Remington shotgun. None of these ever 
jammed for me except the Winchester .22, 
and it never did when using Winchester 
make ammunition. I admit that if a person 
were not using the new “oil-proof” cartridges 
and let the gun stand loaded with an oily 
barrel for several days, chances are that the 
gun either would not eject the shell of its 
own accord, or else it would jam. Also, as 
I learned with the Winchester rifle, off-brands 
or cheaper ammunition is apt to give trouble 
in an automatic, tho the same brands seem 
to give entire satisfaction in non-automatic 
guns. My trouble was that the shells seemed 
to be made of a poor quality metal and often 
would burst, and sometimes the head of shell 
would blow off and leave the wall of shell in 
the barrel chamber. But what I am wonder- 
ing is, were the aforementioned statements 
aimed at automatics as a class, or at just 
certain models of them? If as a class I ob- 
ject, as it is my experience that if the auto- 
matic is a high-grade make, well cared for, 
and using first quality ammunition (if pos- 
sible that made by the maker of the arm), 
an automatic is not likely to fail once in a 
thousand shots. Would be glad to see more 
on this subject in Outdoor Life. 

I would be glad if Outdoor Life would 
print a scientific explanation of how it is 
possible for a soft-point bullet, or even a 
metal-cased, to penetrate a considerable thick- 
ness of steel. Even in the metal-cased bullet, 
the bullet metal is much softer than the steel 
penetrated. 

Okla. E. R. Cawoop. 


Note.—Manufacturers of ammunition would 
quite agree with you as to the advisability of 
dropping certain cartridges which should be ob- 
solete. The trouble is that few would agree as 
to just what cartridges to drop. For example, 
you apparently wish to drop the .30-caliber Army 
and the .25-20, while retaining the .32-20, .38-40, 
.44-40 and .32-40—all in our opinion inferior 
cartridges. It might be the same right on thru 
the list, every rifleman having fixed opinions as 
to what ought to be dropped and what retained. 
In a general way, however, we agree with what 
you have said. The Savage Arms Company 
could not use the .30-'06 without changing the 
frame of their rifle—too short. Their plan in 
developing the .300 cartridge was to use the 
same length of frame as in the .250-3000. The 
penetration of steel by lead is the old story 
which we used to study in physics, wherein a 
musket would drive a tallow candle thru a door. 
Momentum enables one substance to overcome 
the superior resistance of another at rest.— 
Editor. 

HIS UNLUCKY THIRTEEN 

The Cadger—I ain’t never ’ad a chance. 
No matter where I go or wot I works at, my 
unlucky number bobs up and does me in, 
some’ow. 

The Householder—What do you mean? 
What’s your unlucky number? 

The Cadger—Thirteen, lady. Twelve jury- 
men an’ a judge. 


Samuel Colt’s First Paten's 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the May nun 
(1922) of Outdoor Life I gave a descripi; 
and picture of an old Colt revolver, | 
claimed in this article that in 1835 Colt jn 
the first place patented a revolving rifle. Thijs 
assertion was contradicted by Mr. Gilbert 
and Mr. Shafer. Mr. Gilbert supports his 
assertion by claiming that Colt had long }, 
fore 1835 brought out a pepper box. This 
information is highly interesting to me, as | 
made the development of the revolver a life 
study. Such historical studies relie on lite; 
ture, for it is impossible to collect all revol- 
vers ever brought out in the world. The re. 
volver literature is very poor, and the only 
reliable publications are the patents of the 
governments. I well know that these patents 
are not reliable in relation to the name of 
the inventor, for often a rich man buys an 
idea of a poor man and takes a patent that 
now bears his name. But in one point the 
patents are reliable, and that is the date of 
the invention. The scientific investigator must 
refer to these publications. The idea of an 
inventor who took no patent and wrote noth- 
ing about his idea is lost to historical science, 

S. Colt presented his patent at the same 
time in the American and English patent 
offices. I have before me the printed English 
patent of December 8, 1835, where he writes 
on page 2, 11: “My invention consists, first, 
in the adoption and application * * * to 
that species of gun and pistol having a cylin- 
drical breech piece revolving around an axis 
parallel to the axis of the barrel,” etc. And 
page 3, 13, “Section 1 represents the part 
necessary to the application of my improve- 
ments to firearms discharged from the shoul- 
der; section 2 represents the parts necessary 
to the application of my improvements to 
pistols.” 

I have no reason to assume that the Amer- 
ican patent differs from the English, and 
must maintain my assertion. All inventors 
go thru a development and therefore it is 
very meritorious that Mr. Gilbert shows us 
a part of the development of Colt’s idea, but 
it will be very difficult to fix the date of this 
first pepper box of Colt’s. This date is very 
important, for Colt has an American prede- 
cessor in 1829. He is H. Rogers of Middle- 
town, Ohio, who patented on May 7, 1829, a 
revolving four-barreled gun with percussion 
lock. This patent has no number like that 
first one of Colt’s of February 25, 1836. This 
first patent is from Hartford, Conn.; the sec- 
ond one, of August 29, 1839, No. 1304, from 
Paterson. Whereof follows that the “Pater- 
son” that I described and pictured and that 
of Mr. Shafer in the September number of 
Outdoor Life are not revolvers of the first 
but of the second patent. 

I regret that I do not possess a copy of the 
patent of Rogers and the circumstances pro- 
hibit me buying one, but I hope these lines 
will stimulate some American brother of the 
shooting and collecting fraternity to investi- 
gate this important question. This touches 
another important point; that is, the descen(! 
ance of the American revolver. A Frencl 
author, Anquetil, maintains in the Spectat: 
Militaire and in his book that in the co 
mencement of the nineteenth century (182°- 
29) a French engineer and lithographer, | 
bard, invented a revolving rifle and that hs 
idea was stolen by an American, who broug 
it home. Anquetil is lacking in knowled 
and evidently is a personal enemy of Colt 
to whom he refuses the title of an invent: 
The many errors in his book and his imp: 
cise statements make his book worthless, b 
his statements have not been contradicted 
until now. In spite of the great pains I to 
I was not able to find out anything of the : 
called invention of Tobard and am inclin 
to hold it for an imagination of Anqueti! 

Dresden. Pror. Dr. B. WANDOLLECK. 
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American Shotgun, The (Askins) 

Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) 

Automatic Pistols (Pollard)............ 

Black Bears, The (Wright).............. 

Book of the Pistol and Revolver (Pollard) 

Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing ( Miller) 

Bullets’ Flight from Powder to Target 
1 NY | gp Ce So ee eS 

Camp Fires in the C anadian Rockies 
(Hornaday) 


: amp Fires in Desert and Lava “(Hornaday ) 5. 


Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer)............ 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott) 
Good Hunting (Roosevelt) ....000000000.. 
i Meld 3 Oi. ot rs Saas 
Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope)........ 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (Mc- 

0G) ESE See BR aa 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 

CORGISGDIY) . xececccen-ecces a caerhauaslassacs tae wee 
Jist Huntin’ (Ripley) ...... Ss 
Land of Footprints (White) 

Long Shooters, The (Altsheler).... 
Modern Pistol, The (Winans) 

Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan) 
Moose Book (Merrill) aa 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 

(Roosevelt)  ... Lemans 
Our Rifles (Saw yer) 


Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
1 


wright), mew and rev. edition.................... 
Rifle Marksmanship 


Records of Big Game (Ward), 7th edition..14.50 


Rifles and Ammunition (Ommundsen and 
Robinson) ............ 

Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins) 

Rifles and Shotguns (Miller) 

Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller) 

Scatter-Gun Sketches (Bigelow) 

Sporting Firearms (Kephart) oe 

Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis) 

Sporting Rifle (Winans) 

Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Cas- 
WHIM RS welch acs oe PAS: 

Still Hunter, The 

Suggestions to Mili tary Riflemen (Whelen) 

Tales of Duck and Goose Hunting (Hazel- 
ton) 


Trapping “Wild Animals in the Malay = 


Jungles (Mayer) 

U. S. Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 

Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon) 

Wildfowlers (Bradford) 

Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) 

Wing Shooting and Angling (Eugene V. 
Connett 3rd) cm 

Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins) : 

With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) 


KENNEL 


Airedale, The (Haynes) 

Airedale, The (Bruette) . 

All About Airedales (Palmer); paper, 
$1.30: cloth ....... = 

Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller) 

American Hunting Deg, The (Miller) 

Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette) 

Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper, $1. 00; 
cloth SE , 


(Orders not accompanied by remittance will be sent C.O.D. Prices include postage) 
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5.00 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me the following books, for which I 
enclose $.............. _( ) Or send by parcel post C.O.D. ( 


5 The (Williams) 


Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle) 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes) 


Complete Dog Book, The 


Forty Years Beagling in the 


Hunting Dogs ae 
Kennel Diseases 
Modern Breaking 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) 


Terriers (Haynes) 


(Shelly); cloth, $2.00; 

NATURAL HISTORY 

American N wr 

Bird ‘Galatta 

2—Land Birds East of the 
. in Colors (Reed) 


Bird Life (Chapman) 
In Beaver World i 


Animals ( Mills) 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ca, Our Beautiful Northland of Oppor- 


Boxing (Hutchison) 


and Gunning Skiff 


Outdoor Reveries 
Outdoor Signaling 
Ri adio F: xP erimenter’ S Hi and Book (Slee 
R: abide eetien. Stori es (Russell) 


Rediscovered Country 
Six Years with the 


Texas Rangers (Gillett) 2.5 


Spell of the Roc kies, 


“Brazilian Wilderness 
Rockies (Mills) 


3.00 
oo 
j 2.50 
and Park (Gilmore) : 
pene Water Birds East of 
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Beautiful Furs 
Made to Order from Furs You Trap 


Send us your raw furs 
and have them tanned 
and made into scarfs, 
coats, rugs, robes, etc. 
You get better furs, greater 
satisfaction and pride 
when you have them cus- 
tom made, Besides you 


SAVE 30% TO 50% 


You will “aaah a constant 
recollection of your pleas- 
ant hunting or trapping 
experience if you have the 
furs obtained made up for 
the use of yourself or your 
mother, wife, sister or 
sweetheart. Our 59 years 
standing in the fur trade 
is your assurance of relia- 
bility and the best possible workmanship obtainable, 


FREE Illustrated Catalog 
giving full information and latest style suggestions sent 
upon request. Send for your copy today. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


The Old Reliable Fur House 


Established 1864 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 








28 South First Street 














FIRST-AID KITS 


Our First-Aid Kits are essential for campers and practical for 
the home as well. Articles for cuts, burns, and minor injuries, 
with c omplete directions as to use. 

We will send one for $1.00 prepaid, or on approval. 


NEW ENGLAND SUPPLY CO 


534 Massachusetts Ave. BOSTON, MASS. 


ROWBOATS 
FISH BOATS 


Both Outboard 
and Inboard 
MOTOR BOATS 


CATALOG FREE. Save Money order by mail. 
Kindly state kind of boat in which interested. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT CO., 406 Ellis Ave., Peshtigo,Wis. 


Flies Flies 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, 45c; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55¢ per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or 
on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 
75¢; Size 8, 80e per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, 
Reels, Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 LORD ST. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 











Rods, 




















on Gallon of Gasoline 


We guarantee ne Hon ta nearly nOF 


present mileage, power and flexibility, 
make hills on high formerly difficult on 
low. Models for any car, truck, tractor, 
or stationary engine. Makes old cars better 


than ne See wonderful mileage guarantees for other cars. 
Ford....... Reo.......24mi. | Chevrolet...32mi. 
Buick 4... . Chalmers.. .23mi. | Maxwi(25) 30mi. 
Buick 6... Olds. 6.....23 mi. Nash6..... 23mi. 
Hudson. . Paige6....20mi. § Lincoln 8...17ml. 
Hupp...... Oakind 6. . .24 mi. StdbkrLt6 23mi. 
Overl’d 4...32mi. | Cole8.... 17m. 
"is not apne rd here se “ name and modal for 


particulars ON our ENTS WANTED 


guara 

N 30 DAY'S. FREE TRIAL 
You can ie ve any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. 

Starts off on high in any weather without priming or heating— 
no jerking or choking. No more foul spark plugs or carbon 
in cylinders, No leaking of gas into crank case. Try it 30 
days on our guarantee of money back if nt ere satisfied. 
No strings to our guarantee. YOU A HE JU DGE. 
Anyone who can handle a — a can Povey ne No tot a of 
new holes ~ cheneing of ope: g mechanism. Write today. 


R-FRICTION CARBURETOR co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U, S, A. 


284 rupitael Bldg, 
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Is Pistol Prohibition Related to Unemployment ? 
C. A. Richmond 


66 AVE “RY simple way to prevent a large 

number of the robberies and holdups, 
well as much other iniquity going on, 
would be to gather in all the pistols and re- 
volvers which are necessary to their commis- 
sion and to permit no further sales of them 


as 


except under special regulations. These 
weapons seldom serve a good purpose and 


are so often used by the thug and thief that 
they ought to be banned.” 

The foregoing is an extract from an edi- 
torial in a small-town newspaper. The 
unanimity with which this view is being in- 
dorsed by publications all over the country 
is strongly suggestive either of boiler plate 
or inspiration derived from propaganda. The 
proposal is of itself so puerile as to forbid 
the belief that any considerable number of 
men qualified to fill an editorial chair would 
arrive independently at such a conclusion. 

In order to make effective a law prohibit- 
ing the manufacture and sale of pistols and 
revolvers there must also be prohibition of 
rifles and shotguns, together with their ammu- 
nition. Any machinist can fabricate a pistol. 
Any man with the ability to use a hacksaw 
can evolve a wickedly efficient holster gun 
from one of various models of shoulder weap- 
ons. Then, too, there are a number of makes 
which it might be difficult to classify; guns 
like the Luger, with detachable stocks and 
interchangeable barrels. Undoubtedly one 
result of a pistol law would be the flooding 
of the market with rifles and shotguns spe- 


cially designed for cutting down. 
Just “gather in all the pistols and revol- 
vers;” as offhand, that, as telling Johnny to 


“Run down to the corner store and get me a 
package of cut-plug.” Not a hint that the 
owners are to be indemnified for the confis- 
cation of what, particularly in the case of 
collections, cost appreciable sums of money. 

It hardly can be taken for granted that the 
people who are fathering this movement to 


take away our pistols and revolvers and, 
eventually, our rifles and shotguns, are en- 
tirely lacking in perspicacity. The fact that 


they have succeeded in beguiling so many 
well-meaning folks all over the country into 
betraying a shortage of common sense, to say 
nothing of forgetting that this is America, 
amply precludes that supposition. 

We must give them credit for efficiency. 
The infeasibility of preventing crooks ob- 
taining possession of firearms makes it ob- 
vious that a law which would chiefly result 
in leaving the reputable citizen defenseless 
against attack is not an efficient method for 
the suppression of crime. It goes without 
saying that the interests seeking the passage 
of such a law are not spending money so 
freely without having what appears to them 
to be a reasonably attainable objective in 


view. We who love guns cannot afford to 
indulge ourselves in any illusions on this 
score. “Prevention of crime” has an entic- 


ing sound to reformers of the busybody type 
and there is grave danger that, having no in- 
terest themselves in the gun as an adjunct of 
outdoor life and healthful sport and fatuous- 
ly blind to any necessity for defense, they 
will be used as catspaws by a group that is 
engineering this anti-pistol agitation as 
camouflage for a more sinister purpose. 

The successful hunter of big game must 
be skilled in woodcraft and know something 
about the habits of the animal he seeks. He 


must be a reader of “signs.” By taking note 
of the “signs” we may, perhaps, be able to 


discover the who, the why and the how of 
another kind of game. It may be well to 
bear in mind that in the event of a restrict- 
ing law being passed the pistol business 
would not be lacking in possibilities for 
smuggling. However, neither the profits of 
prospective pistol bootlegging nor the advan- 


tage which disarming the general public 
would give the criminal, would seem 
sufficient warrant for all this propaganda, 
We must look elsewhere for the nigger in the 
woodpile. 

To backtrack for a moment: A law pro. 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of 


fire- 
arms would deprive the law-abiding citizen 
of the means of sport and defense; it would 


leave the people of districts remote from 
police protection at the mercy of vandals and 
bandits; it would also—here we seem to be 
getting down to brass tacks— subtract jn 
large measure from that independence of 
tyranny and oppression which has always 
been a marked characteristic of the Ameri. 
can people, a matter of such consequence 
that the right to possess and bear arms was 
expressly provided for in the Constitution by 
the founders of the Republic. 

An intelligent survey of economic condi- 
tions thruout the world together with a slight 
knowledge of past history will enable one to 
trace a very definite connection between the 
various theories of political economy and 
means of offense and defense. There is no 
lack of signs which point to the approach of 
an economic crisis. Taxes paid by farmers 
have more than doubled in the past ten years, 
while the prices of farm products have in- 
creased but little. These conditions are 
causing a deal of unrest in a part of our 
population that is not usually subject to dis- 
affection. It may mean much or little that a 
gun of some sort is to be found in nearly 
every farm or ranch house. The decision 
that stock dividends are not income and the 
manner in which those who enjoy large in- 
comes are investing their funds in tax-exempt 
securities is causing serious doubts of the 
general equity of things. The multiplicity 
of strikes are only another indication of t 
widespread dissatisfaction with existing con- 
ditions. 

All these things are, however, 
known and discounted. It needs an 
touch to apply the match which will start a 
much-to-be-feared conflagration. The “signs” 
point to something in the background, the 
impending disclosure of which is likely to 
force a definite issue. 

Since the dawn of civilization economists 
have successfully evaded the remedy for un- 
employment. They have told us repeatedly 
that there is no solution for the problem. 
They have sustained and justified the very 
policies which have brought us to the pres- 
ent pass. 

It is said that one-sixth of the national! in- 
come is paid, directly and indirectly, for the 
support of government. Disturbing as = 
fact may be, it is trivial compared with ! 
unpublished truth that practically one-! a 
of the incomes of 95 per cent of our peo 
is paid out on account of interest. That is 
the cancer which is sapping the vitalit of 
the nation. Statistics in this connection are 
worthless, since a large part of the interest 
charge is camouflaged as profits, dividends, 
rents and increment. For instance, a siglé 
share of Ford Motor stock which was given 
about twenty years ago for an advance 0! 
$100 returned to its owner $95,000 in «iyi 
dends and was finally sold for $260,000: 4 
case where, in effect, interest was paid at ') 
rate of more than 17,000 per cent per anium 
on a $100 loan. The current explanatio™: of 
that sort of transaction is, of course, ‘13! 
“business is business.” 

While the pestilential nature of interes’ 0” 
debts is proverbial, interest on capital |» ‘ 
phase of the subject about which ther: 35 
almost universal misunderstanding. Its ©°°% 
nomic anomalousness is instanced by ‘2¢ 
fact that if one cent had been put ou! 4 
compound interest at the birth of Christ «0¢ 


the 


already 
added 











tinued until the present there is not in 
the whole world enough wealth to satisfy the 
At 10 per cent the sum would run into 

figures. 
e ‘hat the world is not today entirely in the 
of money lenders—tho its margin of 
e safety is now very scant and rapidly growing 
-we owe to the fact that during most 
1e centuries of the Christian era interest, 
ry,” was forbidden by law. The present 
; no such assurances for the future. In 
sense that we are paying interest on a 
greater than the actual value of all the 


| property in the country, exclusive of land— 
: the land was here before we were and mark- 
1 ing up real estate adds nothing to our actual 
I syurces —the nation is bankrupt at the 


S nt moment, with no hope under the 
nt system of ever getting clear of its 


4 est burden. Is there any reason in this 
S why those who have enjoyed special privi- 
) eges under our monetary system should pre- 


fer that the millions of guns now in the 
ds of ordinarily law-abiding citizens be 


t “vathered” in against the time when the ways 
d means by which the disproportionate dis- 
2 tribution of wealth has been accomplished 
| may be uncovered ? 
) Ridiculous? Well, maybe; but let me as- 
f sure you, neighbor, that nothing can be more 
; ridiculous, in view of what might be, than 
the situation, political and economic, of the 
vorld right now. In saying this I am not re- 
p ferring to the things we hear when unionists, 
r socialists, bolshevists and capitalists get to 
twitting on facts. None of these have struck 
the trail which leads to the lair of the wolf 


that is really threatening our door. Since 

the World War Germany has been giving us 

an object lesson which ought to have the ef- 

fect of making us take notice of some of the 
eaknesses of our own position. 

Suppose that ten years ago a German 
money-lender, pressing for a higher rate of 
, interest from an importunate borrower, had 
said: “That will be nothing; eight, nine 

rs from now you sell two pounds butter 
ind pay me back my ten thousand marks, 
just so easy like that,” snapping his fingers. 
\t that time such a prophecy would have 

ppeared crazily ridiculous; yet we have seen 
it come to pass; not simply once but in thou- 
sands of instances. All over Germany farm- 
ers who a few years ago were in debt up to 
ir ears and despaired of ever paying for 
their small farms have been enabled thru the 
fall of the mark to pay off their mortgages 
with a fraction of the proceeds of a single 
load of produce. What Germany has done 
the rest of the world by means of the sale 
these same marks to self-deceived specu- 
is is not so amazing as it seems. The 
bankers who have an inkling of what all 
portends are walking on eggs for fear 
elcome attention will be called to some 
he other tricks of the trade. Germany, 
ther wittingly or not, has, in her domestic 
tions, chanced closely upon a heretofore 
cognized economic truth. It remains to 
seen whether the rest of the world can 

it by her example. 

\\ hatever the reports to the contrary, there 

» shortage of labor. While there may 

be any considerable unemployment, there 
semployment. There are too many para- 

: jobs; too many jobs which produce re- 
distinctly mischievous to society. Mis- 
‘yment is not the solution of the unem- 
nent problem. Neither is the fact that 

in people have incomes which enable 

to live without work. Indeed, it is con- 

tble that the time might come when, thru 
workings of interest, 80 per cent of the 
ilation might be rich enough to live on 
work of the other 20 per cent. With five 

s each of work to do the latter would 

no cause to complain of lack of jobs. The 
mployment of the 80 per cent would be 
roblem of a hopeless minority. What then 
would appear to be the court of last resort? 














Retail price—includ- 
ing tax—$16.25—Stevens 
**Visible Loader’’—An ac- 
curate .22 caliber repeat- 
er, smooth working trom- 
bone action. You can tell 
at a glance just how many 
cartridges you have left. 









Retail price—including tax 
—$30.00.— No. 330. 410 
Gauge — double barreled 
hammerless shotgun—both 
barrels tapered full choke 
for hard-hitting patterns— 
case hardened—beautifully 
polished from selected 
black walnut stock, pistol 
grip. 
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- 60 years of achievement— | 


\ 


now the largest \ , 
makers of shotguns 
in the world 










Because a Stevens 

shoots straighter— 

lasts longer— 
costs less 






Many a home in this country has a ___ real favorite both in quality and price. 
Stevens that has been doing good hard Or the Visible Loader—an accurate 
work for two generations and is still _22 caliber repeater. You know when 
going strong. it’s loaded and you know when it’s 
empty—one of the smoothest working 
trombones you ever saw—and the 
price—mind you—only $16.25. You 
Just take the latest Stevens shotgun can’t beat that. 

—the hard hitting .410 gauge Model 
330. A real .410 from butt-plate to 
muzzle—barrels of high pressure com- 
pressed steel bored by the Stevens slow 
process that makes them accurate and 
keeps them accurate. And you can 
buy this gun for $30.00. 


No secret to it—they’re simply built 
to shoot straight and to last. 


Whenever you buy a Stevens shot- 
gun or rifle, you will find the same 
accuracy and strength—at the same 
good prices. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write today 
for interesting catalog. 


And if you’re thinking of rifles— J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 


There is the old Favorite—in .22, .25, Dept. 299, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
ane .32 calibers—for only $9.75—a Owned and Operated by the Savage Arms Corporation 


Stevens 


60th year — largest manufac- 
turer of shotguns in the world 
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DeLuxe Auto Camps and Trailers 


AUTO CAMP TRAILERS 


Lightest, most compact, most convenient and most comfort- 

able auto camp trailer ever built. Ope ns or closes ten 
times quic ker and easier than any other trailer on market. 
Ready for occupancy in less than one minute w herever you 
stop. Contains kitchenette, ice box, food compartmentand 
two wide, comfortable beds with real springs. Electric lights. 


FORD AUTO CAMPER 
Built on same principle as auto camp trailer, but fits over 
turtle back of Ford roadster or coupe. complete self- 
contained camping unit for cooking, eating and sleeping. 
Does not interfere with fenders or any part of car. Mountec 
in few minutes and fastens securely. Weighs only 325 lbs. 


THE KAMPER KA 
A comfortable « chair car for the trip. Sedan height when 
closed; full standing room when open. A kitchen, dining 
room, sitting room and bedroom when you reach camp. 
Opens and closes instantly. Fits on any Ford “—. Also 
built to order in any size for other chasses. Completely 
equipped with two excellent beds with real springs, kitchen- 
ette, stove, ice box, food compartment, wardrobe, electric 
ligt znt, etc, We ight same as Ford sedan body. Cc ost only 
trifle more than trailer. Write for Literature and Prices. 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
401 So. Henry St., Bay City, Mich. 


Safe in Rough 
ee ee — 

















Tumble Home makes 
Kennebec Canoes the safest to use. 
Steadiest, lightest quality canoe. 
Low priced. Guaranteed 5 years. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
with special prices 
and dealer’s name. 







Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co, 
Dept. K20, Waterville, Me. 










Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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STRAIGHT- 4s 
in the dark 


You can’t miss with 

LITE SITE! Put the 
spot on the object and 
pull the trigger. In- 
stantly attached or 


detached — noth- and camp 
ing complicated. protection. 
Unequalled Campers,Auto- 
for home ists, Hunters, Trap- 


pers, Farmers, en- 
: * Ww ~ 
thusiastic. ey 


THE LUXITE Co. 





Box 266-E 
WARREN, PA. 
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The Mathematical Killing Power of Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Believing that you 
are happy to entertain argument on any sub- 
ject which is covered in your magazine, I 
would like to take issue with Edward F. Ball 
and his mathematical interpretation of kill- 
ing power. While Mr. Ball admits that his 
argument is entirely theoretical, but that it 
is based upon a certain amount of observa- 
tion, it is fair to consider this whole matter 
from other viewpoints. 

Imprimis, I have read a great many of the 
outdoor magazines, and while I have read 
reams of chatter about killing power, trajec- 
tory, soft-nose and hard-point bullets, with 
have read but little about 
learning to place a bullet where it will do 
a little bit of killing. It would seem as if 
the whole gun world had gone crazy buying 
guns which would blow out the side of an 
elephant, without thinking for one minute 
about the very important matter of trying to 
place a bullet where it would do some good; 
of sighting a gun and of learning what its 
actions are with different loads, and how a 
bullet acts after it leaves the gun, as to flight, 
and to what it does under peculiar circum- 
stances. 

The writer happens to be a Westerner, 
having lived in New Mexico, Nevada and 
other and in those days it was the 
intention of any man to hit what he aimed 
at. He did not know such a h— of a lot 
about this mathematical stuff as he did about 
what his gun would do at certain ranges, 
judgment of distances, and estimation of 
what the wind would do to the flight of the 
bullet. These men were gun-wise, but could 
not count as well as the new crop of shooters. 

There is no doubt but that the new guns 
are powerful killers, and would be awful 
things in the hands of those fellows who 
| used to shoot buffalo for a living. When 
you come to think about the old Sharps, 
with its slug and slow flight, and the fact 
that hits at 400 yards were the rule rather 
than the exception, you wonder if these very 
fine modern firearms are really breeding a 
race of shooters. 

I notice in Mr. Ball’s table that he places 
the .30-1906 very low as a killer, and I must 
take exception to this. The Winchester com- 
pany states it as a mathematical fact that 
the rifle with the most energy is the greatest 
killer. Allowing for certain vagaries of bul- 
lets, as to mushrooming qualities and split- 
ting powers, it is difficult to see how he can 
do this. It is my belief that he places en- 


places, 


| tirely too much value upon the cross-sectional 


| area of the bullet. 





While this has a value, 
no doubt, it would seem to have been placed 
too high. The .30-1906 with 150-grain bronze 
pointed bullet and an energy of more than 
3,000 foot-pounds surely cannot be a less 
powerful killer than the .35 Remington auto- 


matic with an energy of about 1,800 foot- 
pounds, simply because the latter is five- 


hundredths of an inch greater in diameter. 
There is also another phase of this matter 
which must be remembered. All these cart- 
ridges have values in energy, all quoted at 
the muzzle. No game is killed at the muzzle. 
Most of the shots in the Eastern wood coun- 
tries are made at under 100 yards, those in 
Canada on the lakes and barrens being long- 
er, while many shots in the West are at com- 
paratively long range. It would seem that 
under those circumstances the best gun 
would be that which maintains its flight and 
energy as high as possible; in other words, 
its average energy over various ranges, say 
100 yards, 200 yards, 300 yards and so on, 
up to say 600 yards, at which range the aver- 
age man cannot hit a deer. If we follow 
that idea we find that the large-bore guns 
do not stand up at all, as due to their greater 
cross-sectional area they fall off rapidly in 
velocity. The one load which stands the best 


test over all ranges is the .30-1906, with : 
7 mm. a close second. They excel all others 
in penetration, flight over long range, and 
trajectory. All these guns have plenty of 
energy at the muzzle. Of course this state. 
ment is based upon the supposition that 
are talking about shooting upon this conti. 
nent, and that we are not obliged to stand 
up against elephants and tropical anima|s 
The latter I am not acquainted with. 

I have yet to hear of a moose going ver 
far if hit properly with either of these gu 
The main thing is to hit them properly, 
if that is done then a smaller gun will s 
almost anything. Of course many of thesé 
animals have tremendous vitality, as all out- 
door things have. I have even read of a man 
jumping three times after his head was shot 
completely off, and have seen a bear run 200 
yards with his heart shot to mincemeat, and 
of a moose going as far with every vital | 
destroyed. I believe reflex action accounts 
for this and that these animals are dead on 
their feet and go, but not of their own voli- 
tion. I have seen frogs’ legs kick when about 
to be placed in the frying pan. 

So do let us teach the art of placing a shot 
rather than the mathematics of destruction 
The former is an art and compatible with the 
real hunter, placing him in the same class 
as any skilled player, while the latter is the 
sure way to make bad shots and still allow 
them to be game killers. I remember once 
killing a deer with a .33 by taking off his 
hind leg. Today I am ashamed of that shot. 

New York. Joun WaALtace GILLIEs. 


A Curious Double Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wonder how many 
of the readers of Outdoor Life have ever 
handled or even seen an American-made 
double-barreled rifle, not of the revolving 
over-and-under pattern, but one made like a 
double shotgun, with barrels and locks side 
by side, such as I had the privilege of exam- 
ining in this city recently. 


It was of very large caliber, .65 at the very 


least, with about 30-inch barrels, and very 
heavy, quite 12 pounds I should think, 
muzzle-loading, with percussion locks. 


Stamped on the barrel was “H. W. Hackney, 
Dayton, Ohio,” a name I do not remember 
having seen before. Whoever he was, he 
was not greatly endowed with the faculty 
which I should call the perception of the 
essentials, for he made his locks to work in 
such a way as to entirely defeat the purpose 
for which a double rifle is usually made, 
namely, to have a second shot instantly ready 
as soon as the first one is fired. His locks 
are fitted with a single double set trigger, 
which operates both of them, not one after 
the other as is usual with a double gun with 
single trigger, but both of them at once 
Consequently one can only cock, set the triz- 
ger and fire one barrel at a time, otherwise 
if the shooter happened absent-mindedly to 
cock both hammers he would get the shock 
of his life when he pulled the trigger. |! 
can easily be seen that it would be possibie 
to lose many a game animal in the time 1 
quired to cock the second barrel and set tie 
trigger after firing the first one, which other- 
wise would have been brought down wi! 
the second shot from a double rifle prope 
made. 

The double rifle is a very peculiar weapo 
and the most difficult of all to make to 
accurate shooting with. The axes of |! 
barrels have to be parallel vertically to ¢g 
the same elevation, but laterally have to co 
verge toward the muzzle, as in firing 
right barrel it recoils away to the right a’ 
the left barrel recoils to the left. To join up 
two barrels in such a way that not only sha’! 
their centers be parallel vertically but th 
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shall converge in such a way that with 
standard charge they shall center their 

; in the same spot is a task that requires 

natience and skill that only a high-class 

‘lish gunsmith can afford to give to it. 

hen, too, one must always use a standard 

harge, as with a heavier one the extra re- 
| would spread the groups from each bar- 

| farther apart, while with a light load the 
barrel convergence would have the same ef- 
To the English sportsman, who is con- 

to let his gunsmith and ammunition 

r work out the load between them, this 

; matter of indifference, but it would not 
ill suit the American, with his restless, 

‘uiring turn of mind, always ready to try 

loads in the hope of getting something 
etter than the factory product, and to use 
ight loads in his rifle for small game. 
for use on large and dangerous game when 
harging, English sportsmen believe that 
nothing equals the double rifle. As one of 

m with large experience in African hunt- 

ing said to me when looking at a large- 
caliber lever-action Winchester, “The maga- 
ie rifle always seems to take a fancy to 

1 at the critical moment, just when it is 

ost needed.” 

N. Y. Henry WALTER Fry. 
e:—Mr. Fry’s comments on the difficulties 
iking a perfect double rifle are interesting 
true. Making a perfect double rifle is doubt- 
the most difficult task that a gun maker has 
undertaken. We quite agree with Mr. Fry 
. double rifle is a fine weapon where dan- 

game charges at short range. It may 
our readers and also Mr. Fry to learn 
louble rifles have been made in this country. 
vriter once owned a double-barreled Colt 
hambered for .45-70 cartridge, 28-inch bar- 
weight 9 pounds, a gun with outside ham- 
made for the late I. W. Morton of the 
ns Hardware Company, from whom I 
t the gun. This rifle shot well, both bar- 
together, best of my testing ability. I sold 
in eventually because it used to kick me in 
in. It had so much drop, 3% inches at 
nd 2 at comb, that the face was carried 
from the stock, and when fired the gun 
up to the face with a violent jab. The 
ost, I believe, $150, had a beautiful stock, 
locks which rang like a bell.—Editor. 





A Notable Convention 


The second annual convention of the 
Sporting Powder Division of the du Pont 
Company was held in the grill room of the 
Hotel du Pont in Wilmington, Del., January 
2 to 4, inclusive. The three-day program 
was filled with educational talks and expe- 
rience recitals, some of the subjects and 
speakers announced being as follows: 

Du Pont’s Stand on Unbranded Loads— 
\. Felix du Pont, general manager. 

What Unbranded Loads Mean (and other 
subjects) —E. R. Galvin, director of sales. 

The Value of Reports—G. H. Kerr, trade 
record bureau. 

Return Transportation—R. L. Clark, traf- 
fie department. 

Du Pont Game Sanctuaries—L. R. Lewis. 

i:xpense Reports—P. G. Patterson. 

Hlunting Posted Property—Frank Winch, 
uanager sales promotion. 

lhe Future of Rifle Shooting in Amer- 

K. K. V. Casey, director of military 





‘low the du Pont Printing Plant Helps the 
Salesmen—C,. H. Bowden. 
‘ublicity—F. J. Byrne, publicity bureau. 
\dvertising Service—D. R. Rutter, assis- 
director of advertising. 
\dvertising—C. F. Brown, director of ad- 
tising. 
lanufacture of Powder—F. W. Bradway, 
tor of manufacture. 
illistics and Inspection—S. C. Lloyd, 
stic engineer. 
[hose present whose names were not on 
program with the speakers were given a 
é ce to take an active part with them, the 
sion being a banquet, which was the 
ing event of the convention. It has not 













reported that any passed up the chance. 





Write for full infor- 
mation on the du Pont 
Crow-Shooting Contest. 





To you he’s worth 
$2,500 in prizes 


HOOTING crows is good sport. Shooting 
crows for prizes is better sport. Here’s 
your chance to win a prize. 


The du Pont Company is offering $2,500 in 
merchandise prizes for team and individual 
scores in an International Crow-Shooting Con- 
test. Sportsmen from every state in the Union 
and in Canada are eligible to compete. 


Crow-shooting not only furnishes sport for the 
hunter but it helps to reduce the number of 
these birds, acknowledged to be the outlaws 
of wild life. Crows destroy growing crops and 
the eggs and young of game birds. The crow 
is a menace and a nuisance. Crow-shooting 
has a double purpose—sport for the hunter— 
conservation for the nation. 


$2,500 in prizes. Write today for full particu- 
lars. You will receive complete information by 
return mail. 





Sporting Powder Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
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Jamison Barbless 
Flies Win Big 


Prizes 


Pend. 
Edw. G. Taylor’s three wonderful 
Brook Trout, weighing 7 lbs., 634 Ibs., 
and 614 lbs. each, caught in the rush- 
ing torrents of the famous Nipigon 
River on Jamison Barbless Hook 
Flies, won three out of the six prizes 
in the big Field and Stream contest. 

















THEY HOLD THE BIG 
ONES—DO NOT INJURE 
LITTLE ONES 


The smooth tapering needle point of the 


Jamison Barbless Hook gives a much 
quicker and deeper penetration than is 
possible with any barbed hook. They in- 
stantly go allthe way in and stay in, be- 
cause the pressure of the hump against the 
flesh holdsthemthere. Forthisreasonyou 
catch as many and often more fish with our 
barbless than you would with a barbed 
hook, and at the same time you greatly 
benefit your own fishing by saving all of 
the many small fish that would be killed 
by barbs or handling, asthey can be shaken 
off unhandled and uninjured, to live and 
propagate. 


NO EXTRA SKILL REQUIRED 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Send forinteresting letters from suchnation- 
ally known authorities as Dr. Jas. A. Hen- 
shall,author of “The Book ofthe Black Bass”; 
Will H. Dilg, President Izaak Walton 
League; Fred N. Peet, Sec.; Sheridan R. 
Jones, Fishing Editor of Outers Book;O. W. 
Smith, Fishing Editor of Outdoor Life; 
Robert Page Lincoln, Fishing Editor Rod 
and Gun: “Wisconsin Cal” Johnson, Fishing 
Editor Milwaukee Journal; “Czark Ripley,” 
Frank Stick and others. 

Also List of Trout and Bass Flies and Hooks 

for Fly-Tying. 


The W. J. Jamison Co. 


Dept. D, 739 So. California Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Edw. G, Two 
Taylor Prize 
With Winners 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 








What is the extreme variation and average 
variation of the following 12-gauge charges: 
34% drams Du Pont Powder, 1% oz. No. 4 shot; 
drams Du Pont powder, 1% oz. No. 4 shot; 
31% drs. Du Pont powder, 13-16 oz. No. 4 shot? 
Which of the following powders give the least 





variation, Du Pont Bulk or Ballistite? How 
much Ballistite powder and shot in the 12-gauge 
Remington game load No. 6 shot? What is the 


extreme and average variation of the following 
charges: 12-gauge Super X Nos. 4 and 6 shot; 
16-gauge Super X Nos. 5 and 7% shot? What 
is the pressure of Super X in 12 and 16-gauge? 
H. Willard, Wash. 

Answer.—You do not whether you wish 
€ maximum variation in pressures or in veloci- 
ies or both n any event, these could not be 
certainty. Every time a new lot 
tested a new lot of figures would 


state 
+1 

t 
given with ar y 


ot cartridges 1s 


develop Much would depend on the conditions, 
temperature and moisture readings. Further 
more, no two ballisticians would work out pre- 


cisely the same figures tho they 


might be testing 


cartridges from the same box. This information 
could not be given you except on very general 
terms, and then might be misleading. We would 
expect Du Pont bulk to run a little more evenly 
in heavy loads, where several charges had to be 
considered than would Ballistite. Ballistite is an 
admirable powder, but we believe it is not 
adapted to as great a variation in charges as is 


true of Du Pont—that is, Du Pont has rather 
greater toleration. The amount of powder and 
shot, the kind of powder and so on, are secrets 
of the Remington Company in the building of 
game The inherent principle governing 
the building of these cartridges is not to give 
the amount of powder or shot. These cartridges 


loads. 


are loaded ballistically, meaning to a_ given 
velocity and a given or prescribed pressure. The 
powder charge would then be varied in accord- 
ance with the strength of the particular lot of 


powder in hand. The prescribed or selected 
velocity might be 980 foot-seconds for No. 6 
shot, with a certain load, and all of these loads, 
with every kind of powder used, would be made 
to comply with this velocity, regardless of the 
amount of powder used. For example, one case 
of the heavy game loads, Ballistite powder, 
might have shells loaded with 28 grains, and 
another lot of these cartridges might contain but 
27.5 grains, but all would have the same velocity 
and approximately the same pressures. As stated, 
this is the underlying principle governing the 


building of game loads—that is, loading to a 
given velocity and not to a certain amount of 
powder In 16-gauge the Du Pont Company 
gives the velocity of a load similar to the 


Super X as: Average velocity 964 feet; average 
variation 10.1 feet; mean pressure 3.28 tons; 
maximum pressure 3.93 tons. Load 34.5 grains 
No. 93 powder, 11% ounces No. 6c shot, average 
of 10 rounds As to the 12-gauge Super X, 
speaking in a general way and giving the results 
of many tests made, we would place the average 
velocity with No. 6 shot as between 990 and 
1.000 feet, the average variation in velocity at 
about 12 feet; the average variation in breech 
pressure is about 3 tons, rarely falling under 
3 tons or exceeding 3.75 tons.—Editor. 

Could you inform me whether they still make 
the .45-60 shell for the 1875 model Winchester 
rifle, and if so where they could be got?—C,. E. 


Rowland, Wash 
Answer.—The_ .45-60 Winchester cartridge is 
still listed as among those loaded by the Win- 


chester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn. No doubt they will furnish the cartridge, 

and probably you could order thru your dealer. 
-Editor. 


In reading thru the August issue of Outdoor 
I ran across an article on “Remodeling the 
mm. Russian Rifle.”” The writer gives a 
good method of doing this. I own one of these 
rifles, and while I have not yet rebuilt mine, I 
have fired it on army ranges and it is one of 
the most accurate rifles I have ever fired. But 
I want to say for the benefit of Mr. Osborn and 
others who own this rifle that there is a very 
good, serviceable safety device on the 7.62. After 
cocking the piece, if one will grasp the cocking 
piece and pull it as far back as it will go and 
then turn to the left as far as it will go they 
will effectively lock both hammer and bolt in a 
safe position. I ran on this by accident, playing 
with the rifle one evening. This should be 
known, because many people condemn the gun 
on account of supposedly having no safety de- 
vice.—David S. Perry, N. Y 

Answer.—I note your method of making the 
Russian rifle safe. Thank you for kindly making 
your knowledge known.—Editor. 





7.62 


In both black and smokeless powder 
give velocity, energy and weight of bullet 
the .38-40 Colt, .44-40 Colt, .45 Colt, .45 ( 
automatic, .382-20 Colt, .88 S. & W. Special, .44 
S. & W. Special and .44 Russian. Is the ( 
black powder cartridge longer than the sn 
less powder cartridge? Which do you consider 
the most accurate of the .250 Savage bolt act 
256 Newton, and the 6.5 mm. Mannlicher? G 
the velocity, energy, weight of bullet and tra 
tory of the above cartridges in their differ 
loads. Which of the two do you consider 
more accurate, .35 Winchester or .405 W 
chester?—Milton Ostrowske, Pa. 

Answer.—What I was tempted to reply 
your letter was that you needed a book, and 

simple answer in the Queries Departme 


a 
We would like 


to do the best we can for ever 
body, but now suppose that somebody asked us 
a simple question like this “Please give 
velocities, energies and trajectories of all cart 
ridges made in America. black powder 


smokeless, at muzzle, 100, 200, 300, 400 and 500 
yards, with the group diameter of ten shots 

all distances.” The question is simple enous 
but who can answer it? However, we will 
The .38-40-180 is not known as Colt, but W 
chester. The bullet is given with the cartridg 
In black powder, using a 5-inch barrel for 
revolver, the velocity is 975 feet, energy 375 
foot-pounds. In smokeless powder, as loaded by 
the Western Cartridge Company, the velocity is 
983 feet, and the energy 386 foot-pounds. The 
.44-40-200 Winchester, velocity with black 1 
der, 7'4-inch barrel, is 918 feet, energy 350 f 
pounds. Velocity with smokeless 975 feet, energ 
375 pounds. Western Cartridge Company figures 
except for black powder, where the energy ha 
to be calculated. The .45 Colt, lead bullet 
weight 255 grains, smokeless, Winchester | 
listics, velocity 770 feet, energy 336 foot-poun 
.45 Colt, Western Cartridge Company ballistics 
black powder, 770 feet, energy 336 foot-pounds 
Smokeless powder, velocity 825 feet, energy 382 
foot-pounds. The .45 Colt automatic, 200-grain 
bullet, Winchester cartridge, smokeless, veloci 
910, energy 368 foot-pounds; .45 Colt automat 
230-grain bullet, smokeless, velocity 809 feet 
energy 335 foot-pounds; 5-inch barrel was us¢ 
45 Colt automatic, black powder, Western C 
ridge Company, velocity 900 feet, energy 360 
foot-pounds, 5-inch barrel. The .32-20-115 W 
chester, barrel length 6 inches, velocity 954 fe: 
energy 232  foot-pounds, Winchester figures 
smokeless powder; .32-20 Winchester, 115-grair 
bullet, Western Cartridge, black powder, sat 
ballistics as for the Winchester cartridge 


smokeless powder. The .38 Smith & Wesso 
Special, 158-grain bullet, lead and full-patched 
smokeless, Winchester cartridge, velocity S96 


feet, energy 257 foot-pounds; .388 S. & W 
Special, lead bullet, black powder, Western | 
ridge Company, velocity 825 feet, energy 25) 
foot-pounds, 6-inch barrel for both cartridges 
The .44 Smith & Wesson Special, lead bullet 
weight 246 grains, smokeless powder, Winchester 
cartridge, velocity 755 feet, energy 311 fo 
pounds, 5-inch barrel; Western cartridge, bl 
powder, velocity 750, energy 307 foot-pow 
The Western Cartridge Company gives the .44 
S. & W. Russian with black powder as having 
the same ballistics as given above for the S 
W. Special. The Winchester Company gives 
S. & W. Russian as 246-grain bullet, smokele: 
powder, velocity 679 foot-seconds, energy ~- 
foot-pounds. The .45 Colt, black powder 
smokeless powder, have the same length of she 
If I gave you my own experience with the .296 
Newton and hand-loaded cartridges, I’d cons! 
this cartridge more accurate than either 
Mannlicher 6.5 mm. or the .250-3000 Sav 
However, according to the cartridge compar 
who ought to know what their cartridges 
the .250-3000 is the most accurate of the tl 
250-3000, S7-grain bullet. Western Cartrids 
Company figures, velocity 3000 feet, energy 1/4! 
foot-pounds ; .250-3000, 100-grain bullet, Wester? 
cartridge, velocity 2825 foot-seconds, energy 17¢# 
foot-pounds; .256 Newton, 129-grain bullet 
Western cartridge, velocity 3003  foot-sec« 
energy 2532 foot-pounds; 6.5 mm. Mannl 
(this cartridge is not listed by our factories 
cept the Remington Company, so far as I 
find). The Remington gives the velocity 
160-grain bullet as 2250 feet, energy 1690 
pounds, this probably with a barrel lengt! 
18 inches. Major Whelen gives the vel 
with 26-inch barrel, English figures, and 
sumably cordite powder, as 2350 foot-secot 
which would work out into an energy of 1900 
foot-pounds, using a 160-grain bullet. I'd ex- 
pect the greater accuracy from the Winchestet 
35 as compared with the Winchester .400.— 
Editor. 
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am exceedingly fond of outdoor sports, es- 

illy hunting, and have always wanted to do 

pistol shooting than I have been able to 

but have never found a pistol that I could 

with much success as an all-round gun. I 

a .o2 Savage automatic pistol with which 

eem to be abjle to do more accurate target 

iting than with anything I have yet owned, 

[ want to get a gun with more killing power 

use when fishing in the mountains in cases 

emergency if I should meet with an animal 

wants to argue. I know a little about the 

itive merits of different calibers, but not very 

My trouble is that I never got my full 

th; my hand is small, and I cannot handle 

guns (pistols) at all, as the grip is too 

for my hand. This is one reason that I 

the Savage .32 automatic, but I read and 

so much about the danger of jamming at 

wrong time that I feel that I should not stay 

the auto, and I would like to know what 

silver would probably be the best for me for 

round shooting—one with a short grip, one 

has little recoil, if any, in a .38 or some- 

with equal killing power. The local stores 

iot carry enough variety in stock to enable 

to make a selection by trial—Frank O. Blue, 

Mex. 

\nswer.—If you need power with a minimum 

coil, get the .38 Special. All revolvers and 

ols above .22-caliber will have some recoil. 

.38 Special can be had in Smith & Wesson 

n Colt revolvers. This gun and cartridge 

a striking power of 239 foot-pounds, and 

be effective on animals that are not very 

-wolf, wildcat, etc. No pistol or similar 

is of much use against dangerous animals. 

stol is all right as a defense against human 

gs and as a means of recreation in pistol 

tice, but as an arm for hunting all such 

s are practically useless. If shocking power 

t of so much importance as an absence of 

1, then get the .82-20. It has a striking 

rgy of 232 pounds, and much less recoil than 

irger bore mentioned. The question of jam- 

ng an automatic is a subject of debate. 

Opinions vary. If your pistol does not jam, 

1 it does not jam, no matter what anyone 

said about it. If you do not like the grip 

on revolvers, it being too large, the only 

g | know would be to fit a grip to it the 

of your hand. You can make a grip your- 

you want to, or by getting a gun with a 

‘ of wood this can be cut down to fit. The 

Ss. & W. Police Model ought to fit your hand, 

it is too small for mine and too small for 
inds of most people.—KEditor. 





not asking too much, will you please tell 
he name and address of a gunsmith who 

1 for not too high a price, smooth-bore a 

Springfield rifle that has been sawed off to a 
’-foot length so that it will do to shoot the 
hbors’ chickens with shot? Or is this not 

tical? I also have a Kentucky rifle that I 
the breech end sawed off and a new cylin- 

put in, also a new what-you-call-it, the tube 
eve. It is in good shape except that it 

ed out considerable at the breech so that I 
raid to shoot it for fear of explosion.— 

P. Marner, Kans. 

\nswer.—Write to A. W. Peterson, Denver, 
for the work you wish done. Yes, it is 
tly practical to smooth-bore that Spring- 

ind also to shoot the neighbors’ chickens, 
aforesaid neighbors do not object. IL be- 

\ir. Peterson can cut off the barrel of your 

.le-loading rifle and imsert a new tube if he 
s the rifle worth the trouble. Write him 
it anyhow.—Editor. 


ill bother you for some information in re- 
to the new .30-30 Remington (110-grain 
). Will the Remington automatic handle 
load? Will the Remington automatic jam? 
about how often? Isn’t the .32-caliber a 
better gun for bear and elk than the .30-30? 
.32 improved as the .30-30? If so, please 
me ballistics of .82 Remington automatic. 
thank you in advance if that will pay the 
Am located about 100 miles back in the 
es and can’t get much gun dope other than 
iluable Outdoor Life. Please give me prices 
Remington automatics and prices of ammu- 
! B. McCorkle, Idaho. 
swer.—The Remington’ .30-30 Hi-Speed 
g the 110-grain bullet is adapted to the Rem- 
m automatic. The Remington automatic 
not be any more liable to jam with this 
idge than with any other, and seldom jams 
any cartridge if kept in good working 
In these Hi-Speed cartridges the .30-30 
the .82 Remington have precisely the same 
stics, as follows: Weight of bullet 110 
S; muzzle velocity 1,550 feet; muzzle energy 
J” toot-pounds ; 200-yard trajectory 3.4 inches. 
e regular cartridges made for these rifles 
.32 Remington would have some advantage 
ie 80-30 for bear and elk shooting. Ballis- 
.40-30: weight of bullet 170; muzzle velocity 
4); muzzle energy 1,540 foot-pounds. Thirty- 
Remington, weight of bullet 170 grains; 
e velocity 2,110 feet; muzzle energy 1,680 
t-pounds. We have a suspicion that for elk 
bear the old cartridge with its heavier bullet 
lower velocity would be the better.—Editor. 





























Dardevlet, 2% in. 
long, 1 in. wide, = 
% oz. 85ce, 


x ~ 
c¢ 
es 


Nostealum 

insect hooks 
come in all 
sizes from No. 15 
to 4-0, 10c to 45 
each according to 
size. Send for cir- 
cular. 


Nostealum, 
size 5 


Nostealum, 
size 8 





“OSPREY” LINES 


are waterproofed so they won't rot, are 
braided so they shoot through the guides 
like greased lightning, and are guaranteed 
tostand anything excepting rough or cracked 
guides. ‘‘Osprey’’ lines have stood the test 
for fifteen years. 














“I! Offered Ten Dollars 
for a Dardevle—Refused?!” 


“‘Dear Sir:— 

*“*T want to tell you something about that 
Dardevle bait of yours. 

“Last Saturday I went to a lake in Westchester Co 
(N. Y.) with two friends. From 5 a.m. to 5 p.m. we 
got ten fair sized bass and perch. From five to six 
we kept on casting, using all sorts of lures, in fact 24 
baits were tried out, without any luck. 

“Then I asked my friend—Got any more baits in 
your box?” ‘Yes,’ he says, ‘a piece of tin that I wouldn't 
use.” I says, ‘Let’s see it.’ 

“He hauled out a Dardevle. I put it on my line, 
though I had never used one, and cast out along the 
elders near shore. By 7.15 I had 17 bass and pickerel, 
the largest pickerel 7% Ilb., the largest bass 5% Ib. 
small mouth! 

“It was late Saturday night and I was to fish over 
Sunday. I offered my friend $10 for the Dardevle—he 
refused. I came home Sunday night and Monday noon 
I was the owner of the whole Dardevle family of lures. 
I got to hand it to you, Mr. Eppinger.” 

E. L. PURDY, Stormville, N. Y. 

Dardevle comes in three sizes:—Dardevle, 3 in. long, 
85c. Dardevlet, 27% in. long, S5c. Dardevle’s Imp, 2% in 
long, 65¢c. And a special for Muskies and Lake Trout, 


Huskie Devle, the big fellow, 5% in. long, $1.50. Don't go 
on your trip this year without a liberal supply of the Dardevle 
family, in several sizes and color combinations. Send for 


catalogue. 


Make Catches out of bait stealers 
with Osprey “Nostealum” Hooks 


How many times do you lift your line to find some 
crafty denizen of the deep has “skinned your hook?” 

Nostealum hooks stop all such monkey-shines. The 
patented device holds the bait firmly and when Mr. Fish 
comes snooping around, if he gets the bait, you get him! 

Nostealums come in a full range of sizes, two illus- 
trated here. Sizes and prices as follows: 


bn ad aia) 2 0) SS 15 cents each 
Sizes 9, 7.............-10 cents each 
en gs Sa ee Pe ree .25 cents each 
Size 2/0... és cccecesccdd CONS Caen 


Size 4/0..............45 cents each 


3uy Osprey Nostealum Insect Hooks from your Dealer 
or if he can not supply you, order from us direct Give us 
your dealer’s name and we will prepay all shipping charges 


Try An Osprey Waterproofed Line 


Mr. D. J. Edwards, of Rocky Mount, N.C., 

“T have one of your black lines that has been in use now 
the entire season and it is as good now as the first day I put 
it on the reel. Have landed a lot of fish on it. I have 
about decided that your line is as good as your baits.” 

This is the kind of service you want in a line, I kno 
Full range of weights. Fine for salt or fresh waters Ser 
for samples and prices. Many of the better dealers now 
handle them. Insist on the Osprey. 


writes: 


Osprey Catalogue—showing the full line of Famous Osprey Fishing 
Tackle—now on the press. Interesting and worth having. We will 
send a copy free if you write for it. Please give your dealer’s name 


7 ppt 


310-312 E.Congress St. Detroit. Mich. 


Dept 
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In a Few Years 
I am a duck, a hunted thing. 
From my parents I early learned that man 


is my worst enemy. Of all living things on 
earth, him I most fear. 

A man chased me from my home in a 
northern marsh when my bones were tender 
and my flying muscles untried. 

Large objects loomed in the reeds early 
one September morn and, while my parents 
and my brothers and sisters were taking 
wing, terrifying noises came in rapid succes- 
sion. The large objects were men, the ter- 
rifying noises came from guns. 

My fear was so great I was dulled and 
hesitated to fly away. Out on the water 
luttered my parents and my brothers and 
sisters, dead or dying. 

I dived and hid in the reeds. 

The men took my parents and brothers 
and sisters away. 

I was alone in the great marsh. 

All about me were men with guns, and 
the terrible noises continued until the sun 
was half way to zenith. 

And then the men went away. 

I swam out from the reeds and sought 
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my kind but none was to be found there. 
I tried my wings and flew to the other side 
of the marsh. There in the reeds I found 
a greenhead, sorely wounded. 

From him [ learned: 

Never fly near a strange object. 

Never light in a small pond with high 
banks. 

Never swim close to shore after the grain 
and water grasses begin to ripen. 

Shun country where there are trees and 
man-made nests. 

Be not deceived by the siren calls of 
strange ducks. They may be the tools of 
men with terrible noise-making guns. 

Be alert and on your guard when the 
leaves begin to turn. That is the time when 
men begin to slay our kind. 

Fly high and when you hear a terrible 
noise, fly higher. 

Feed at night and sleep during the day on 
some large lake or marsh near the middle 
and take wing at the first alarm. 

Be on your guard against man from the 
time the first leaves turn until the grass 
sprouts in the growing season. 

When you lose your feathers and it is 








rc 


in the House (H. R. 745). 
this measure to victory must be done 


the following list of states. 
for the measure from these states: 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oregon, Rhode 
mont, Virginia, Wyoming. 
these states voted for the 


were the 


of their constituents except directly? 
your congressman; 
will win the favor of the recipient. 


Hon. M. C. Garber, 
Congressman from Oklahoma, 
Washington, D. C 


healthy, outdoor recreation for thousands 


into a law, it is only a question of time 





a Do sition to know, that the maintenance 


Oklahoma. 





Are You Boosting the Refuge Bill? 


December 5, 1923 was a notable day in the annals of sportsmanship. On 
that day Representative Anthony of Kansas introduced the Game Refuge Bill 
That means that whatever we expect to do to boost 
without delay. 
more opportune time for sportsmen to act than right now. 

For some reason some of the states made a very poor showing when Congress 
voted on this bill the other time it was up for consideration. 
Not one member in the House of Representatives voted 
Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Island, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
The fact that not a single Representative from all 
Game Refuge Bill, is not so discouraging as it would at 
first seem, because many of them did not vote at all. 
they were in doubt regarding the wishes of the people they represented. 
case the way to prevent its reoccurence is obvious. 

In a message received from John B. Burnham, president of the American 
Game Protection Association, he has this to say: 
and conservationists so decide and make their wishes 
were something like 165 new members placed in Congress at the last election. 
Have you made your wishes known to them? 


We are not printing the following letter as a model. 
cause we believe it contains suggestions which will help you in composing one to 
we believe a letter like this reflects credit on the writer, and 
All that is necessary is that each one do 
the best he can—and do it in a hurry. 


Dear Mr. Garber :—C ongress will be called upon shortly to vote upon the passage 
of a measure of a great deal of value to 
Refuge Bill or Public Shooting Bill, as it is sometimes called. 
that will be of immeasurable service to the country at large in that it will provide clean, 
of our citizens. I have watched the gradual 
decrease in the wild game life and wild animals of this country for the last ten years and 
am of the opinion that unless a measure of the character of the Refuge Bill is enacted 
until the game of the United States will be 


practically exterminate 1. The importance of this bill, in my estimation, is twofold; 
namely, the value to the people in providing outdoor recreation, and secondly, the im- 
portance of the agricultural interests in stimulating the propagation or at any rate in- 
creasing the wild bird life of the United States. It is ae claimed, by those who are in 


of the present lakes and reservoirs and the 
establishing of new ones will have a tendency to increase the rainfall in the districts 
adjacent to such lakes, reservoirs, etc. Not 
correctness of this statement, but its authenticity seems to be generally accepted. 


There has never been a 


Take a look at 


It is quite possible that 
If that 


“This bill will pass if sportsmen 
known to Congress.” There 
How are they to know the desires 


We are offering it be- 


the country at large; namely, the Game 
This is a bill, I think, 


being a scientist, I cannot vouch for the 


M. H. GOODE. 








too hot to fly be careful lest the four-footed 
things get you. 

A duck is born into a world of many 
trials and tribulations, many terrible noises 
and terrible foes. His days, like the frogs 
he devours, are short nurhbered. His life 
may be snuffed out with his first pinfeathers, 
He may live to grow many and become very 
wise. But always there lurk in the turns of 
his flights to and from the southern seas 
and northern swamps, death laden and ter. 
rifying messages from the hidden foe-man. 

And in a few years, a very few years, he 
is gathered under the down of his father. 

These things are written in the book of 
Destiny, therefore, go thy way with joyful 
quackings. J. B. Doze, 

Kans. Kans. Fish and Game Warden. 





Public Shooting Grounds in 
Arkansas 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I don’t think thai 
the sportsmen of the United States should 
be discouraged over the failure of securing 
the passage of our public shooting ground 
bill, last year, because most all of such legis- 
lation to protect our game has had a similar 
experience. 

We had a hard time getting our migratory 
bird law established, and I am sorry to know 
that Arkansas has played such a conspicu- 
ous place in opposing such laws. Our Judge 
Trieber was the first judge to declare the 
migratory bird law unconstitutional, but now 
he has proven a terror to all of its viola- 
tors, and many a hunter has thought a sec 
ond time before vivlating any of our game 
laws that might bring him b-fore Judge 
Trieber, because he will surely “stick” you 
if you are found guilty. 

We have one game santuary in our state 
already, and that is Big Lake, which is in 
the sunken lands like Reelfoot Lake, and is 
just a short distance across from the Miss- 
issippi River in a very fertile country, much 
of which has been successfully drained. In 
former years this land could have _ been 
bought for a dollar an acre, and no one 
wanted to buy it. It was a hunting and 
fishing paradise, and now it is a farming 
paradise. The land is worth $300 an acre, 
no one wants to sell, and they are trying in 
every way to destroy Big Lake as a game 
sanctuary and convert it into farming lands. 
Here’s hoping they don’t succeed, for when 
the ducks come to Arkansas, the first place 
they stop is Big Lake, and the next place 
they stop is somewhere in Arkansas County, 
which is one of our best rice producing 
counties, and it also has a number of fine 
lakes, besides being near the Arkansas, 
White and Mississippi rivers, and one of the 
greatest game countries in the world. The 
also have several bayous which drain a lot 
of pin oak flats, and you can easily see this 
makes ideal feeding grounds. While | 
don’t claim that all the ducks in the world 
come to Arkansas, I am sure that, after look- 
ing at the photograph shown, you will agree 
that a lot of them are in the habit of coming 
to our state. 

Arkansas is called the Wonder State, and 
in many ways it deserves the name. It has 
always been a great place to hunt and fish, 
but like many other places, it has suffered 
greatly by that most destructive of all 
agencies in destroying our game—the drai 
age canal. You can hardly go in any ¢i 
rection in the eastern part of our state wit! 
out running into a drainage canal, and ii i! 
continues, our hunting grounds will all 
used up as farming lands. I think the mos! 
destructive thing in the world to game an¢ 
fishing is the drainage canal. In our sta 


it is not so bad on the fisherman as it is 0 
the hunter, because there are several 
forts on foot just now to dam up some of our 
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beautiful mountain streams for hydro-electric 
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Liberty Twin PE te ag 


~- A motor you will be 
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proud to own. 
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No Other Rowboat Motor 


Combines all these Features! 


Bosch Magneto—Zenith Carburetor—twin cylin- 
ders—no vibration—light weight—direct drive— 
lots of speed! A motor that no other dare or can 
follow—that drives your boat where’er ‘twill float 
—that neither weeds, shallows nor hidden obstruc- 
tions can stop or damage—the only motor that 
gives you 100% use of your boat! No other motor 


compares with the wonderful new 


“i ~ 
L 
| Guise 


ee e direct drive, in itself, is an achievement that IN alone in outboard 

tor designing. Tested by thousands of users over a period of four years, 

it has proven its superiority over all vertical and so-called “tilting” motors. 

Four years ago we challenged other builders to follow us through weeds, 

shallows and over sunken obstructions. That challenge has never been 
ac accepted and still stands. 


Bosch Magneto 


The world’s standard ignition system. Magneto is mounted on a rocking 
cradle, specially designed by Caille and Bosch engineers, and gives a uni- 
form hot spark at any speed. The best ignition system money can buy. 
Backed by 2,100 Bosch Stations for quick service if needed. 
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The Single-Cylinder Liberty 
The Motor That Proved the 
Direct-Drive Principle $ 8 590 
complete with battery ig- 

nition. Same principle as the Liberty 
Twin but of single cylinder design 
and very moderately 
priced, 


Zenith Carburetor Motorcycle Control Easily Carried 
Thespecial ZenithCarburetor used The entire control is in the tiller The Caille Liberty Twin is so light To Dealers 
the Liberty Twin is a “Little handle—the hand that steers con- it can be easily carried anywhere. , ; . 
ther” of the carburetor used on trols the speed. A twist of the wrist Telescoping shaft can be quickly Webuilda complete line of out- 
Liberty Aeroplane Motor times the hot, Bosch spark. Thumb detached by loosening winged nut. board motors to suit any purse. 
t. No troublesome “needle pressure on button at end of steer- Motor comes in special chest hav- Don’t fail to get our liberal 
”’—-the right gas mixture ing handle stops the motor. Sim- ing two handles for convenient proposition to established deal- 
tively assured. Operates auto- plicity itself. No other motor is carrying. Can be shipped anywhere ers. Some good territory still 
cally— —noadjustmentrequired. so easily operated. or carried on running board ofcar. open. But act quickly. 


Send to Nearest Branch Office for Literature 
Ask for Measuring Chart to assist you in figuring value of all outboard motors—free 


Saye eo ee 


E. J. WILLIS CO., 85 Chambers St., New York City JAMES WALKER CO., 123 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 
WEEKS, HOWE, "EMERSON co., ‘90 Market St , San Francisco, Cal. LESLIE FRANKS, 5100 N. Bernard St., Chicago, Ill. 
FREMONT ELECTRIC CO., 742 N. 34th St., Seattle, Wash. J. J. ODENWALD, 1209 H. St., Washington, D.C. 
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he Caille Perfection Motor Co., 6241 2nd Boulevard, Detroit, Michigam 
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WESTERNERS 
Say its the best 
outdoor shoe 







Many 
Style 5 
for Men 
and 
Women 





"B he? 
uckstrips 
WIS TERNERS should know. 


try the mettle of a boot. 

lakes, hills and snowfields. 
Westerners do pe 

hunted and fishe l, 


They have“ 
all sorts of condition 
Mountains and forest 


every- 
to 
’ 
10W. For years they have 
hiked, camped and climbed in 
turdy Buckhects. -For 67 years we on > worked 
to perfect the shoe these people now call their fa 
vorite. Now thousands of eastern men and 
are buyi ing these shoes. 
Style Book and see 
wonderiul 
you Just the things you want 
water resistance, form fit, and good ap 
But they do more than that. They 
e qualities m perfectly than any out- 
nu have ever worn, . 


women 


Sen 


| for our free 
ifferent styles in these 

ae 
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Long W 

pearar 

comp 


the many 
Buck- 


comfort 


shoe 
ive 
ear, 


ce. 


ne the 
shoe yc 
trips’ are 


yr é 


by us. Exclusive, 
ip of leather sewed 
tyle with strongest 


made only 
d featur A tough str 
id the vamp in m in 
inen thread. Inside gular vamp is a firm 
eather lining, a double vamp. This 
loubles the wear and helps keep out dampne 
Che ‘ ‘Buck kstrips ‘also hold the shoe in shape. Sole 
are tough oak tanned leather. As waterproof as a 
shoe can be made. Uppers are either 
chocolate colored, oiled storm tanned calfskin or 
of lighter “‘G Like’? leather where iter 
resistance is not desired. Unusually good lookir 
Prices, $6 to $17 


occa 
the re 
making 





feather 
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Three thousand retailers sell our shoes west 
Rockies. If no dealer in your town ¢ 
ect shoes we will be glad to fill your oe r by 
Our special method insures a good fit. If 
satisfactory return at our expense. Your 
refunded. e pay all parcel post charges. 
Agents desired east of the Rockies u 
aes A ADER oc 
Write for this FREE Style Book 
It shows the best styles for men and 
ry sport. You will be 
oT shoe 


Buck 
mali. 
not 
money 


shere we have no dealers. 







men in e 


, 


plea 
} I 





1if you select your outd 
rom this Style Book. 
——Mail Coupon Today" 
BUCKINGHAM & HEC cage 
6 First St., San Francisco, 


Calif. 


Please send me a copy of your 


free Style Book. 
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EASTERN RETAILERS WANTED 
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was taken during the season 


and shows what our 


picture 
Jungkin, 


open 
migratory 


power plants, and I am told that the latest 
project to dam QOuchita River in two or 
more places which will form immense lakes 
that cannot be dynamited where the fishing 
should be Another lake that was 
drained was found unsatisfactory because the 
wells all went dry and there was no stock 
water afterwards, and now the farmers want 
the lake back, and it is be dammed up 
again and will make hunting and fishing bet- 


Is 


good. 


ter than ever. 
Our state game laws have not been en- 
forced, and there is no prospect for their 


enforcement. During the last few years the 
game has been slaughtered in Arkansas un- 
mercifully, and in Arkansas County where 
the ducks are so plentiful, the mallards have 
been killed during the warm weather and 
allowed to spoil by the hundreds—to say 
nothing of the great number that have been 
hauled out in trucks and even steamboat 
loads by the market hunters and others. This 
has gone on until the people of Arkansas 
County have taken the matter in their own 
hands, and have gotten the legislature to pass 


law for their own county, making the bag 


on 


Columbus Lake, Central Arkansas, by Jo 


wildfowl think of that district as a feeding-groun 


limit fifteen ducks a day, not allowing more 
than one day’s bag in possession at any time, 
and, believe me, they are going to enforce 
it, too. It ought to be a great protection to 
the game and allow a sportsman to go out 
almost any day and kill his fifteen ducks, 


leaving enough for the other fellow. 

I long for the day to come when we can 
have Big Island and some of the lakes 
the lower White River district set aside as 
a public shooting ground and patrolled 
lot of federal game wardens. Then Arkansas 
can indeed lay claim to be the Wonder St 
and the Hunter and Fisherman’s Paradise. 


ite 


This picture is an actual photograph of 
ducks lighting on Columbus Lake, and the 


best thing about it is that no drainage canal 


can ever be built that would destroy these 
lakes. I hope that when we do get the Pub- 


lic Shooting Ground Bill passed, we can have 
a large portion of this part of our state set 
aside for hunting and fishing preserves, |! 
cause this would be one place where t 
stable door could be closed before the horse 
gets away. 
Ark. 


Dr. H. MILter. 

















IN THE GRAY DAWN 


It's a thrilling experience, 
snow, which Nature has placed especially for you along the chen 
have spent the night. You know they are there by the 
of light in the east. At first it is merely 
individual member of the flock, 
east grows stronger. Break o’ day 
rise, or a aft er, 


of their feeding habit, during the past week, 
your side of the valle 7. 
pile, scarcely daring to breathe, 


eyes in council on that bar of sand. 


waiting for honkers in the 


an occasional flapping of wings 
increased later in frequency and volume by others, as the light 
reveals them sitting ona 
they’ll be leaving for breakfast in distant grain fields. 
leads you to believe that this morning they will 
There is little wind to influence their decision. 
lest your breath on the frosty air reveal your presence to the 
(Photo and caption by Neil W. Northey.) 


morning behind a blind of ic¢ 
of a lake or river, where those § 
manifestation of unrest at the first sugg: 
or a vocal outburst | 


early 


sand-bar just out of gunshot. At 
Several days’ obser 


So you wait behind that 
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Louisiana League Opposes 
Mclilhenny 


ditor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing clip- 
* from the Times-Picayune, which ap- 
ed Dec. 31, 1923. It would seem that 
ast Louisiana is going to take some or- 
ized action in the matter of one man 
ng to use the state’s wild life preserves 
the operation of a private game club. 
of the hunters I have talked to are in 
aceord with the ideas so ably set forth 
you and Capt. Askins, but the fight pro- 
sed by the Louisiana Sportsmen’s League 
the first systematized plan in Louisiana 
it I have heard of since the trouble be- 
n. 
We are all with you, Mr. McGuire, and 
ish you success in your effort to squelch 
formation of the Gulf Coast Club, as pro- 
sed by Mr. Mcllhenny, before it begins 
) operate. Raymonp S. RIcHArRD. 
La. 


LEAGUE LEADERS OPEN ONSLAUGHT 
ON HUNTING CLUB 


Seek Sportsmen’s Aid to Prevent Private 
Preserve 


The Louisiana Sportsmen’s League has taken 
on to prevent the formation of the Louisiana 
on Coast Club near Avery Island as proposed 
». A. MclIlhenny. 
hace that all legitimate means be used to 
on the establishment of the club, directors 
1e league called for a referendum of its 1,000 
Pooh in order to obtain the backing of the 
tate’s representative sportsmen against the pro- 
sed club. The resolution, approval or dis- 
proval of which is sought by the directors of 
league, sets forth in unequivocal terms the 
gue’s opposition to the formation of the club 
idjacent to the Sage, Rockefeller and state wild 
game refuges on the lower coast. 
The proposed establishment of the club has 
roused nationwide opposition. Louisianians 
ive declared, along with men high in public 
fe in every part of the country, that the club 
ould be a blow to the cause of conservation and 
1 disgrace in the face of present wild game ref- 
iges in Vermilion Parish, W. P. Brickell, presi- 
nt of the Sportsmen’s League, declared yester- 
iy Mr. Brickell said he was confident that 
members of the league would vote 100 per cent 
igainst the formation of any club between the 
nds laid aside for wild game on the coast, and 
that the support of the entire membership would 
given in the fight against the MclIlhenny 
ins. The ballots on the resolutions are return- 
ble January 10. 
The resolution and ee) of principles is 
ned by Mr. Brickell, H. Lyons, vice presi- 
jent; Richard R. rly ‘treasurer; H. H. Kop- 
n, secretary-manager ; a Spencer, A. 3B 
slakemore, J. K. Bailey, Allen Mehle, R. J. How- 
Rene F. Clerc and W. A. Wenck, directors. 


How Long Will This Continue? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just a few words 
in regard to game conditions here. I was 
talking to a man here—I did not learn his 
name—who had been out prairie chicken 
hunting. He had killed 84, somewhat over 
the limit; another fellow had killed 114 

d ducks and sold $10 worth; another 

n had killed 81 and still another had 
killed 93. They were boasting of their large 

ls. One shooter said he was game war- 

on a large ranch of several thousand 
es. His business was to keep hunters off, 
kill enough deer for meat for the table. 
said he had killed 22 deer in one month. 
following clipping is taken from a Wich- 
Falls (Texas) paper: 

irkburnett, Texas, Nov. 9.—A new and un- 

method of duck hunting has been reported 
is city during the last few days on our near- 

Red River border to the effect that airplanes 

are equipped with large, wide spreading 
swept in the wake of the flying flock of wild 
s and drew them into a bag-shape on clos- 
1round the birds, thus capturing a whole 
alive. Game Warden Simes has reported 
unusual hunt to the government headquar- 
it is said, and further investigation will be 
of the matter. 
iey claim the duck capturing by air- 
e has been reported, but I don’t hear of 
r doing anything. G. GH 
eXas. 
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| How%o Catch Trout: (2: 


OF a ! 
eries 
Fishing On The Surface 


: ARLY in the season wonderful up stream so the bugs will float down 
catches can be had either in the over the fish as real bugs do. When 
day time or at night by either fishing from a boat fish down stream. 
surface or underwater fishing. The boat will float along without dis- 
Surface fishing yields the best sport turbing the fish. 
if the fish can be made to rise and no diagonally across stream. 
lure will bring ing whip the shores. 
them up as will After a cast let the Bugs rest on the 
Devil Bugswhen water for a moment. In the air the 
used right. Put wings fold up, but when they strike 
three Trout Bugs the water the deer hair unfolds with 
on a leader, 18 constant lifelike movement. (Feather 
inches apart, a flies do just the opposite and collapse 
dark Bug on the — B sera oo pe geet nbling 
, end, a yellow oward you wit a slight trem ing i 
Up Gave es oe Bug second and motion of the wrist, . 
with a trembling motion a gray miller causing the top Bug, 
so top Bug will flutter on (No. 103) third. the gray miller, to flut- 
water likeacrippled miller The Gray Miller ter on the surface of 
comes out early the water as real mil- 
in the spring and is the constant food [ers so often do. The 
of Trout throughout the season in big ones just can’t re- 
practically all parts sist the top bug if you 
of the country. get this motion right. 
Ninety percent of Don’t get discour- 
all trout caught will aged if there is no rise 
be taken on the the first cast. A third 
gray miller Devil will often bring up the 
Bug, though at big one. Fish slowly. 
times other color Cover less water, but cover it right 
patterns will be and you’ll get more fish and bigger 
more effective. On ones. Devil Bugs used right will always 


: bright days gray or bring fish up if any ture will do so. 


In such a case cast 
In lake fish- 























Devil Bug Midget. 
Actual size. Price 
50 cents. Six 
color patterns. 





black Bugs are Next month we will tell how to catch 

trout under water if they won’t rise, 
and give other useful hints gained in 
years of experience guiding and fish- 
ing on lakes and streams. A booklet 
containing all this information and 
showing Devil Bugs in color in all pat- 
terns gladly sent free upon request. 
Write me if you have any difficulty us- 
ing Devil Bugs effectively. 1! will glad- 


_—_ = peo 
ays red, red an . 
white, and white or yreut Devil Bus. Ace 
gray Bugs will _ cents. 16 color pat- 
prove more effect- terns. Send for Book- 
ive. Trout in all let showing in colors. 
lights can see gray 
Bugs best. Use no sinker. Use no 
parafin, for Devil Bugs are made of 
deer hair and float naturally. 

In streams with much current fish 





ly give you individual advice. 
0. C. TUTTLE. 


oO. C. TUTTLE, 
200 Tuttle Building 
OLD FORGE, N. Y. 
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FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’ S FIT FOR FISHING 


E. H. STEUCK ith °a "wart 


NO CATALOGS 











Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC. 





































Tis Con 42 POWER SCHUTZ POCKET yan 


0 Geese 


Brings distant objects close, in full detail, with a much 
steadier image than when higher power telescopes are 
used, Carefully and accurately made, Extremely neat 
black finish, hard rubber material, with heavy brass 
slide. Nothing “cheap” in its appearance. Lenses 
clear and sharp. My ridiculously low price possible 
only by the demoralization of German exchange. 
My’ guarantee of satisfaction, or money back, holds 
good as usual. 


" BINOCULARS 
SCHUTZ rower 
Brand new 8 x 40 Day and Night Binoculars, Ach- $ 
romatic Lenses, separate adjusting eye pieces. 13-22 
Well made, substantial carrying case. Postpaid 

GUARANTEED PERFECT 

Can never be duplicated at the price again after the limited quan- 
tity I have are sold. 


Money Refunded If You Are Not Satisfied 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tiger Skins “% 


Just received from India. 
Make magnificent rugs to 
decorate your home, den or 
country cabin. 





It may be that you already have 

skins of bear or lion. They will 

make up beautifully as rugs. The 

cost is not great. Our workmen are 

real masters of this art—our plant 

the largest in the West. 
Beautiful FREE 
Catalog 


Just off the press—richly illustrated— 
tells cost of making up your own furs H 


mn various attractive styles. Send for } 
this beok today. It is FREE. tp 
: é Ae 
JONAS BRO Taxidermists Py 
* and Furriers wat 


1024 Broadway 


Denver, Colo. : 








OFFICER’S MODEL 
LUGER 





6 or 8 inch 
barrel. 
Calibre 9mm. 


\ayiiny 
SUNY 


/ ¥ 
A st 






Wh) 
Meintitthte 


M 
\ 


Officer’s Model, slightly 
used, 9mm. genuine Ger- 


man Luger, fac- $20 


tory condition.. 
Extra Luger Magazines for same-_.------- $1.50 


Detachable Luger Stock for same.......-. 1.50 
Special Luger Holster for same-_----- = ooo 
Ammunition for same, per 100___._-._.---- 3.50 


Send your order with $1.50 deposit and we will 
ship C. O. D. subject to your examination for 
the balance. 


Established 1878. No Catalog. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 














COAT MAKERS 


Send in your 
raw hides. Get 
them tanned 
and made up 
into coats. We 
are experts in 
the line of 
making coats 
and can make 
any style from 
any style book. 


Get our coat 
circular. 





W. W. WEAVER 


READING, MICHIGAN 
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Ethic Standards and the Hunting 
Instinct 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The difference be- 
tween the ethic standards of man and beast, 
upholding respectively right as might and 
vice versa, causes confusion because under 
certain circumstances both are prevalent in 
We still mostly use the fang 
and claw method of settling international 
differences, with individual group) of- 
fense and defense, instead of by means of the 
collective power of all nations, functioning 
thru a court of justice as in our common- 
wealths, on account of the slow moral growth 
of the race as a whole, caused by its nu- 
merous retarding units. Otherwise the brute 
law is resorted to only in minor or excep- 
tional cases. 

A few European thinkers made the omi- 
nous mistake of advocating a “return to na- 
ture,” without reserve, ignoring the two 
moral standards. Harking back far enough 
(or exceptionally as in the cases of subter- 
ranean fishes and underground mammals) 
we find that eyes are not necessary, but in 
the higher animal reaches blindness is fatal. 
Likewise present-day environment demands 
the higher moral vision, recognizing the mod- 
ern standard. For we advance or retrograde 
according to surrounding conditions that fix 
the direction of our goal by selecting or fa- 
voring certain characteristics necessary to or 
facilitating survival. The greater our intel- 
lectual advancement and the closer our co- 
operation, the stronger will become the de- 
mands for the finer qualities and the less 
those most necessary in the caveman will be 
required. And a Golden Rule culture of 
common aims will make for nobler motiva- 
tion than now we know of. 

The instinct of the hunter and other “red- 
blooded” folks will be tolerated so long as 
it is useful, but to exalt it unreasonably is 
out of the question, even if, as we know, high 
and low grade emotional phasing of the mind 
are not always exclusive. kor example, the 
writer once was aroused bright and early by 
the clamorous squawking and scolding of a 
redheaded woodpecker. This member of a 
species which (otherwise useful) is known 
to devour the young of smaller birds had 
actually gone out of his way by coming down 
from his usual habitation in the tall cotton- 
woods to the top of a fence post just outside 
our window to warn half a dozen sparrows, 
perched on a clothesline and ready to attack 
some grain spread below, that their common 
enemy, our housecat, was waiting to spring 


civilization. 


(or 


upon them from his concealment insid 
open shack. Behavior depends on the 
pulse or mind faculty having the upper | 
at the moment of action. 

In time we will refuse to forego th 
preme joy of true achievement offered in 
turn for worthy adventure. Choosing to rise 
to loftier attainments, instead of inviting 
atrophy by overindulging our desire for mer 
time-wasting fads (such as childish collect 
ing of ornamental badges of our prowess), 
we elevate into permanent control the hie 
mind powers. This will change the negatiy: 
“Thou shalt not” destroy (do evil) of th 
ancient law to the positive “Thou shalt” as 
pire, create of the new ethics, the new dawn 

Nebr. H. WELL. 

Canadian Buffalo Park 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The Canadian go\ 
ernment is striving in a quiet manner to re 
trieve the buffalo. A few years ago it was 
decided to establish a buffalo park for th 
breeding of these once plentiful prairie 
kings. Buffaloes have been purchased by the 
government and quartered in the park. Now, 
altho the buffalo is looked upon as an ex- 
tinct animal, there are 1,000 of them in the 
buffalo park. And it is estimated that with- 
in another decade there will be 10,000 buffa- 
loes in the park. It is planned then to liber 
ate herds in different sections of Canada, but 
it is not planned to lift the ban on shooting 
them. 

It is believed by some of the officials of 
the Canadian Department of the Interior that 
in the course of twenty years at least 40 per 
cent of the number of buffaloes living 
Canada fifty years ago will be at large 
Canada—that is, provided the attempts 
the officials to rehabilitate the buffalo 
successful in their entirety. 

It is estimated that fifty years ago there 
were about 100,000 buffaloes in Canada. 
The animals were shot off during a stagna 
tion in breeding until the herds vanished and 
only groups remained to breed. The bufla- 
loes faced tremendous odds, as they favored 
the open spaces and were easy prey for the 
rifles of the hunters. Moose, deer, caril 
elk and bear cavort among the trees and thus 
are protected somewhat. Unhappily, it is 4 
fact that the slaughter of buffaloes was need 
The buffalo seldom attacked man a 
could easily be frightened away. A desir 
for food did not actuate many of the buffalo 
killers, for the majority of the carcasses W 
left untouched on the prairies. 

Canada. Wiutuiam J. McNutt 
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A part of Canada’s buffalo herd 
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A Correction 
itor Outdoor Life:—On page 138 of Out- 
Life for February, 1924, under pictures 
irs. J. M. Hilborn and me, it is stated 
[ was first and Mrs. Hilborn fifth in a 
yard match at Sea Girt, N. J., in 1923. 
ier of us shot in any 1,000-yard match 
a Girt during 1923. The data given in 
ments under the pictures in question is 
ct when the 1,000-yard match is given 

\letropolitan Rifle League Long Range 

(}ampionship, shot at Peekskill, N. Y. Na- 
il Guard Range, November 11, 1923. It 

iso true that I shot perfect scores at Sea 

Girt during 1923, at 50, 100, 150, 175 and 200 

ds in the Small Bore Matches. From 

mory alone, Mrs. Hilborn shot perfect 
res at 50, 150, 175 and 200 yards, also, 

Sea Girt, in 1923. 

You are quite right in believing that I am 
gainst commercializing game in any way 

atsoever, and that I believe in most mod- 

ite bags at all times. Oftentimes the best 

lex to a real sport is the fact that he 
does not take all the law allows, but rather 
leaves plenty of game for seed. 

Having shot considerable game myself, I 
im now ready to say that all things consid- 
ered, the most fun to be had from shooting 
will be found with the “boys” on the range. 
While one is dreaming of what might happen 
in virgin game fields, the “boys” and the 
ranges are so much easier to get at fre- 


quently. Unmolested wild animals and birds 
found in the vicinity of ranges are seen at 
their very best among their human friends. 


No word of mine can adequately give tri- 
bute to your unselfish, fearless and contin- 
ued exposure of the McIlhenny duck scheme. 

Mr. Mclllhenny should get all that is com- 
ing to him. I am in favor of allowing him 

, keep his land; having the state of Louisi- 
ina get full taxes from the same; including 
such land in a belt over which shooting will 
be forbidden all the year around; and, now 
that McIlhenny has resigned as a “Conser- 
vationist,” letting him try his hand at rais- 
ing tame ducks, getting up a “Sticking Bee” 
for his “Club Members,” and charging $4 
each for every duck’s throat cut by such 
“Sticking Members” while ducks are held by 
Mcllhenny between his knees. And, if the 
“Sticking Member” shall desire to exhibit 
his “trophy,” let MclIlhenny charge $4 a 
pound for the duck after it is dead, and, in 
iddition, if such “Member” shall prove 
lumsy in his “sticking,” causing an extra 

indry bill to MeclIlhenny, the latter shall 
have a new pair of duck trousers at the ex- 

ise of such “Sticking Member,” at a cost 
net to exceed $25. JosepH MAartTIN. 

Nee 

Comanche 
litor Outdoor Life:—Comanche, the only 
vn survivor of Custer’s last stand, the 
enized mount of Captain Keogh, was 
f | wandering about aimlessly on the 
efield two days after the battle, with 
: wounds. Lt. H. I. Nowlan discovered 
oor beast, and having been an intimate 
d of Captain Keogh, decided to save 
if such a thing were possible. After 
il nursing for several months Comanche 
restored to health. 
cause of jealousy among the ladies of 
ost in Fort Lincoln, as to who should 
Comanche, Colonel Sturgis, the com- 
ler of the post, issued orders that Co- 
he was not to be ridden by any person 
- any circumstances, nor was he to be 
to any kind of work. He was also to 
ve the very best of treatment. 
manche died at the age of 28 years at 
Riley, Kansas. Comanche’s body was 
ted and is in the museum of the Uni- 
y of Kansas. The body was on exhibi- 
it the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


RE you left-handed? Don’t put up 

with the inconvenience of a right- 
handed rifle. Your Springfield can be con- 
verted into a perfect working left-handed 
rifle by sending in your receiver and bolt 
for alteration. The change will not in 
any way affect the strength and safety of 








handed Hoffman Gun to your special order. 


In line with our policy of all-round indi- 
vidual service to the gun owner, we have 
perfected a left-handed action that assures 
you the same ease and rapidity of shooting 
that only right-handed men have enjoyed. 
Your inquiry will bring you the details you 
wish. 





3s. Leo GAUDREAU. 









your Springfield. Or we’ll build a left- 


James V. Howe, formerly with Griffin & Howe, is a Permanent Member of our Organization 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO. 3789-66278: 3% 
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j ful and Entertaining 
Big 3-Foot Telescope Usefula 
See people and objects miles away, on land or sea, as if (in Five Sections) 
they were close. beet Wonder Telescope gives new pleas- $ 75 only 
ures to home, farm, camp, travel, sport. See moon and 
pens out over three feet long; 
Brass bound; has powerful 

















stars as never before. 
measures |2 inches closed. 
lenses. Thousands pleased. 

Because of a fortunate purchase from a large 
European Manufacturer, we can offer 
them to you atthis ridiculously 
low price. Be fi rst in 
your neighborh 


SEND NO MONEY 
Send your name and address, pay 
postman $1.75 plus postage on delivery. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
AMERICAN BARGAIN HOUSE-Dept. T-16 

79 Fourth Avenue - New York, N. Y. 











entertain your friends. 





FRENCH GUNS 
No. 533 OG Q-00 


No. 10E 3166°° 


With Automatic Ejectors 


“LE ROBUST” 


Moderate Prices 





Something New 


Super-excellent 


For discriminating 
Sportsmen 



















Write for 
Special Reduced Prices 


We have the honor of being the American Sales Agents for the Manufacture Francaise 
Armes & Cycles. It is one of the National Institutions of France. They manufacture Le 
Robust Gun, The Ideal Gun, The Buffalo Lebel Rifle and the Stand Buffalo Lebel Rifle, also the La 
Francaise Automatic Pistols. These guns have many unique features, such as receding rib, etc. Prices are 
a secondary question with this concern. Quality is the prime consideration. If it is impossible for you to 
call and see these excellent and novel arms, send for our catalog of Arms, Tackle, Sport Clothing, Camping 
Goods, Sporting Cocker Spaniels, etc. ¥irst-class dealers sell Le Robust and Davis Guns. 


Kirtland Bros. @ Co., 90 Chambers St., Dept. RL-:3, New York 








NAVAL “OFFICER TYPE 


BINOCULARS 


Wide Angle Stereo-Prism 
10 Power $ Not a 


Taking advantage ofthe foreign exchange, we purchased 
these extra powerful binoculars cheaper than we could 
have purchased inferior war glasses. 
BRAND NEW 10x30mm., long type, extra powerful 
stereo-prism binoculars. Central focusing with different 
eye strength and width adjustments. Weigh but 20 oz. 
Large field of view with wonderful illumination and defi- 
nition. As easy to hold as most sixes. By actual com- 
parison, they equalled the best make German 10x46mm. 
binoculars selling for over $100. Complete with case and 
straps, $27. 
Brand New 8x27mm. similar to above, $18.50. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money returned. 


8x27, $18.50—Like Above 
CATALOG FREE—OVER 100 GLASSES 


America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 0-3, Elmira, N.Y. 





LONG RANGE 
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for AutcTourists and 


mpers in General~ 


No longer need campers shiver under 
damp and soggy tentings. 

' Every camper now can start the trip right 
with shelter constructed of genuine 
“Shuredry” waterproofed drill. 


“Shuredry” is closely constructed and of 
extra high count, fortifying this remarkable 
fabricin every stitch and fiber and rendering 
it as nearly perfect a tenting as ever covered 
a camper. 

Campers feel cozily at home under 
“Shuredry.”’ It is waterproof and commer- 
cially mildew-proof. Its attractive color 
filters sunshine, softens glare and keeps the 
tent interior bright andcheery. In texture 
strong, Shuredry” is of a weight so light as 
} to facilitate bundling, lifting and packing 
} handily. 
{ Cold cannot stiffen"“Shuredry.”” Heat can- 
not soften it. Through its entire life of use- 
| fulness in the service of the camper 
| “Shuredry”’ remains pliant—quick to erect, 
{ sturdy in the stretch and easy to strike. 
{ 

4 


Ask your dealer to show you “Shuredry.”’ 
You'll know it by the label on the fabric. 
Ifyvyour dealer hasn’t stocked 
“Shuredry”’ write our nearest factory. 

We will send you the iliustrated book- 
let about the adventurous coast-to- 
| coast trip under “‘Shuredry” pic- 
| turing and describing the popular 

“‘Kamp-D.-lite’’ and other models of 
auto-touring and camping tents. It 
is free to campers. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manuiacturers Since 1870 
ATLANTA BROOKLYN MINNEAPOLIS 






j DALLAS ST.LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 
| Note to tent dealers and manufacturers: Write for 
j samples and prices of ‘ ‘Shuredry and how to obtain 
j license to manufacture the new ‘Kamp-D-lite.’’ 
j When you buy a 
' tent, look for this io 
} label. It is the 
H guarantee that 
the fabricisge nu- 
ine ‘‘Shuredry"’ 






waterproofed 
drill. 








BIG GUN SALE 


FREE-—A BOX OF CARTRIDGES 
with every gun purchased this month only. 








New and Genuine. 
World Famous 30-Cal. ‘\< 
GERMAN LUGER 


9 SHOTS $4 5.00 
4-in. Barrel 

Extra Luger Magazines-__-_...------ $ 1.50 
Detachable Luger Stock _____.-___-...... 1.50 
Special Luger Holster____-_-__-_- seg 1.50 
25 Cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots 10.50 
32 Cal. Mauser Automatic, 9 shots--_- 10.50 
25 Cal. Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots- 8.50 
32 Cal. Ortgies Automatic, 8 shots....... 9.00 


AMMUNITION SPECIALS 
30 Cal. Luger, per hundred .-$ 
9 mm. Cal. Luger, per hundred 
25 or 32 Automatic, per hundred_-_--_------ 
Special Mauser Leather Holster___....---- 1.50 
Will ship C. O. D. subject to your examination. 
Established 1878. No Catalog. 
MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 




















AS OTHERS SEE THE PROPOSED McILHENNY CLUB 
From sportsmen living in all parts of the country letters continu: 
to arrive in the office of Outdoor Life commending this publication 
for the stand it has taken concerning the Louisiana Gulf Coast Clu! 


as proposed by E. A. McIlhenny. 


We have expected from the time 


this proposition first came to our notice to see it meet with disfavor 
and opposition among the thoughtful class of sportsmen, and we have 
not been disappointed. Most hunters do not need the services of a 
logician to advise them of the significance of matters concerning 


their sport. 


They are capable of doing their own thinking and seeing 


and having seen, they speak. We are glad to give you some of their 
expressions; sorry that we are limited in this only thru lack of space. 


Smoke From Texas 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The articles that 
have appeared in your magazine picturing 
the detestable work of Mr. MclIlhenny, en- 
titles you to more than a “pat on the back” 
by every sportsman and conservationist in 
the United States. 

I want to thank and praise you because 
you have dared to publish the unvarnished 
truth about it all. Anyone who reads can 
easily note few are brave enough to 
come out tell the truth as you have 
done. 

Mr. Mcllhenny’s plan to destroy the work, 
the commendable work, done by both J. D. 
Rockefeller and Mrs. Sage, surmounts any- 
thing ever known before. Only a few years 
ago this man. Mcllhenny, posed as our lead- 
ing conservationist; yes, a sanctified one, and 
betook himself to the North, and thru the 
kindly influence of some of our most noted 
conservationists enlisted the sympathy and 
support of true protectors of wild life, and 
established two of the best wild-life refuges 
in the United States. 

Most of my wildfowl shooting for the past 
few years has been done in the state of 
Louisiana. I am well acquainted with the 
whole situation since I have seen most of 
it. If I have expressed myself too strongly 
regarding this ruinous attempt of MclIlhenny, 
I can only say I am not sorry for it. 

Every sportsman in the United States 
should rise and express his condemnation as 
you have done. 

I sincerely hope something may yet be 
done to side-track this gigantic scheme, and 
that the State of Louisiana may awaken to 
the awfulness of the situation. I offer my 
sincere good wishes for the prosperity of 
yourself and your great magazine during the 
coming year. J. L. PHituies, 

Texas. Pres. Texas Game and Fish Assn. 


how 
and 





A Comparison 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Florida has been re- 
garded as a state very backward in conser- 
vation of wild life, and this criticism is jus- 
tified, I believe, yet, the Florida Legislature 
during the last session, passed, and Governor 
Hardee approved, an act that makes the study 
of bird protection compulsory in the schools 
thruout the state. The schedule calls for 
the study of bird protection one hour each 
week and this time has been divided into 
five periods of twelve minutes each, one for 
each school day. 

Compare this Act with Mr. MclIlhenny’s 
proposed enterprise and it may readily be 
seen that Florida is not backward in 
conserving bird life as is the state of Louisi- 
ana for instance. Last year, and before, I 
was an enthusiastic advocate of the Public 
Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill, but this 
Mcllhenny outrage has the effect of putting 
our sportsmen on the fence. 

N. YX. JoserpH W. Stray. 


so 


Why Not? 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with in- 
terest the articles published in Outdoor Life 
about Mr. MclIlhenny’s “Game Conservation 
(?) Project.” Louisiana is some little dis- 
tance from here and I’m not acquainted with 
the conditions there (my acquaintance with 
that state consists of one hurried trip across 
it while I was employed by Uncle Sam), but 
if the Louisiana law was like ours, a club 
like the one proposed by Mr. Mcllhenny 
could be put on the rocks before it got 
started. Section 2, Fish and Game Laws for 
Utah, 1923, says: “Provided further that 
when, for any reason whatsoever, the fish 
and game commissioner shall decide it ad- 
visable to close any lake, stream or waterway 


ier Whats or if on account of epidemic, excess 
shooting or any other cause (the italics are 
mine),..... he is hereby empowered .... . 


to entirely prohibit the shooting or otherwise 
killing or taking of any species of game 
0) 

Why could not Louisiana have such a 
provision in its law as well as Utah? 

As I understand it, the fish and game be- 
long te all the people and not to the man 
on whose property they happen to be found. 
If the private clubs spoil all our good shoot- 
ing, why not pass a law prohibiting shooting 
entirely in the restricted areas, or allow 
shooting only on public shooting grounds? 

Mr. Editor, if this brings in a new angle 
or stirs up an old one, you are at liberty to 
use it in any manner that you see fit. 

Utah. Isaac Hayes. 





Clubs Pass Resolutions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since our  cor- 
respondence several of our nearby clubs have 
passed resolutions of a similar nature to 
those which were passed by the Lone Pine 
Hunters’ Club, the largest in this vicinity. 
Some of these are the direct result of the 
correspondence we have had regarding the 
Mcllhenny project. 

In a short talk I gave last evening before 
a club in an adjoining town, at which Mr. 
Bartlett, commissioner of fish and game. 
was present, I was surprised to find the ig- 
norance on this subject among some of those 
present who are very willing to take hold 
and help if they have the information. In 
fact, most of them never saw your instruc- 
tive map until I showed them a copy last 
evening, and my talk seemed to create quite 
a strong interest. W. H. Beasom. 

N.H 


Too Hot for the Mails 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I would venture a 
few words in regard to my opinion of Mr. 
Mcllhenny’s proposed millionaire duck club. 





' 
; 





if I wished to spoil the day for some red- | 


blooded Americans. 
mit me to tell you, thru the mails, what | 
think about this, so I will leave you with the 
thought and your imagination. 

Utah. Harry A. PHILLIps. 





Uncle Sam doesn’t per- | 









rst Mention of Federal Game- 
Bird Control 


. reader has written, asking the following 
stion? 
‘Can you inform me when the first articles 
ecating federal control of our game birds 
e published in sporting magazines? If 
are not sure of exact time can you give 
ipproximately ?” 
Believing that the Biological Survey and 
American Game Protective Association 
sht have some information on this subject 
heir files which we might add to our own, 
matter was referred to them. Their an- 
ers follow: 
e first articles advocating federal control of 
birds evidently appeared in American Field 
October ’85, June ’86, January °88, September 
it, November 1903; Forest and Stream August 
June ’97, December ’04 and November '06. 
W. Nelson, Chief, Bureau of Bio. Survey. 
George Shiras 8rd first conceived the idea of 
ral control of migratory birds, and intro- 
ed a bill in Congress 
rest_and Stream printed this_bill with com- 
December 10 following—R. P. Holland, 
erican Game Protective Association. 
Outdoor Life first mentioned this subject 
an editorial which appeared in April, 
1904. This was followed by other editorials 
and articles, some of which were published 
in June 1904, May 1905, June 1905 and later 


numbers. 


Plans Extended Outing 


J. Western Warner, veteran guide of Libby, 
Mont., expects to conduct a camping tour 
during the summer of 1924, which will in- 
clude a visit to the Yellowstone National 
Park and the Rocky Mountain National 
Park. This trip will be made by pack and 
saddle horses principally, visiting territory 
ind offering camera shots which it is nec- 
essary for the average tourist to pass ow- 
ing to the impossibility of getting off the 
beaten trails when using other modes of 
travel. Those interested in such an outing 
may obtain details of itinerary and cost by 
writing to Mr. Warner.—Adv. 





New Government Publications 


No, 242—Directory of Officials and Organiza- 


Concerned with the Protection of Birds 
| Game, 1922 
No. 260—Report of the Governor of 
e Alaska Game Law, 1922. 
No. 261—Bird Censuses and How to Take 


Alaska 


No. 1288—Game Laws for 1922. 
. 12938—Laws Relating to Fur Animals, 


». 18327—Canaries: Their Care and Manage- 
47—Hunting of Wild Fowl on Salt River 
rvation, Ariz. 
48—-Migratory Bird 
ulations. 
8, 1922.) 
), 298—Directory of Officials and Organiza- 
Concerned with the Protection of Birds 
Game, 1923. 
». 49—Importation of Quail from North- 
rn Mexico. 
50—Trapping of Fur-bearing Animals on 
Lake Reservation, in the State of Arkansas. 
». 51—Regulations for the Protection of 
| Fur-bearing Animals in Alaska. 
». 52—Regulations for the Protection of 
{ Fur-bearing Animals in Alaska. 
1387—Laws Relating to Fur Animals for 
Season 1923-’24. 
_53—Regulations for the Protection of 
in Certain Localities in Alaska. 
54—Regulations for the Importation of 
of Game Birds for Propagation. 
In Press 
port on Bird Censuses in the United States, 
i to 1920. (Department Bulletin No. 1165.) 
od and Economic Relations of North Ameri- 
Grebes. (Department Bulletin No. 1196.) 
cal Names of Migratory Game Birds. (Mis- 
eous Circular No. 13 
gratory Bird Treaty, Act, and Regulations. 
uding amendments of June 11, 1923.) (Ser- 
and Regulatory Announcements—B. S. 55.) 
rd Houses and How to Build Them. (Re- 
1 of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 609.) 
me Common Birds Useful to the Farmer. 
vision of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 630.) 
mmon Birds of Southeastern United States 
‘elation to Agriculture. (Revision of Farm- 
Bulletin No. 755.) 


; Treaty Act and 
(Including amendments of March 


December 5, 1904. | 
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If WEB Makes It 
a Fish Takes It 





























An Open Letter To Fly Casters 


No other industry in 
the sporting goods field 
has been so abused with 
profiteering as the fly 
and leader business. 

Ninety-five per cent 
of the flies and leaders 
offered for sale by deal- 
ers do not bear the 
manufacturer’s brand. 

Are you going to buy 
Bootleg Brands and ex- 
pect results? There will 
be a kick of course but 
you will do the kicking 
when you have lost the 
big one. 

No one produces bet- 
ter Flies and Leaders 
than we do. When you 
buy our trade-marked 
lines you are getting 
your money’s worth. 

Our list prices are 
standard. No dealer will 
ask more and you can- 
not expect to pay less 
and be satisfied. 

If Your Dealer Can’t Supply You, 
We Will. Write for Our Catalog. 


THE WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO. 
147 Main St, STEVENS POINT, WIS. 

















WEBS LIFELIKE a 














Travel Right This st 


Add zest to your auto trip—live in the 


open with all the comfort ofhome. Banish the 
dread of poor hotels, of makeshift camps and 
foul weather. Kamprite Trailer follows any 
car easily wherever you 
can drive—carries all duffle 
or six suitcases—elimin- 
ates crowding of tonneau 
or front seat with luggage 
—all can ride in 
comfort. 

Top raises like 

an awning 

Canopy and beds fold 
all together as simply as 
an awning—erectable 
in storm with safety to 
outfit. 


Kamprite Trailer provides ho:ne comfort 
in the heart of the wilds or along any road ata 
downright saving over usual methods of stop- 
ping. Deep, restful sleep assured by clean, 
comfortable beds—full protection against rain 
or wind storms, insects and reptiles. Beds for 
four—a mat on the floor makes room for more 
—partition for privacy—4 by 7 floor space— 
hammocks forclothes. Taillamp and Batteries. 


Write for booklet “Lure of the Long, Long 










Trail.” 
A Real Camp Home 
In Three iS n- 


LIPPMAN KAMPRITE TRAILER CO. 


1118-A Olive St. St. Louis Dept. R. 














| TRAPPING, TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 
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® Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
4-D Elwood B 


fascinating and authentic guide; 


Denver, Colo 


A practical, 
price $1. 


Outdoor Life, 


os se to ie av. 





Boys, Learn Taxidermy 


Make it your hobby. Great Sport and lots of 
fan. Intensely interesting. joney in your spare 
time to buy guns, traps, fishing tackle athletic goods. 
Mount your own specimens and sel] them. Do the work 
for others at taxidermists’ regular charges. Thousands 
= ft and young men have learned to be expert taxi- 
through our @ Bese You can do the same. 


Beautifully illustrated book — 
“How to Mount Game”’, con- 
° taining dozens of photos of 


mounted specimens. Tells how 

bin can learn, easily and quickly, to mount and stuff = 
nds of game, birds, animals, fish — tan furs, m 

ete. Just send your name and address 4 





ig8, robes, 
ae coupon. Book is Free. No obligation. Write ~ 


dum Free Book Coupon: ‘mn 





idg., Omahe. Neb. 


a send me our free lustrated book ' How to Mount 
“hiso te Ime how I learn n thiefascinating 
| art eastiy and quickly by mall. No obligation. 
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“Smiling Bill” Comes 
Out of His Hole 


Hello, Fellows ! 


“Tow 


they biting? Not so good! 
Well, well, that’s funny; I just landed 
a couple of peaches.’’ Ever hear that? 


I guess you have, and you will be 
hearing it again. The time will slip 
around before you know it. Yes, sir, 


we'll be at it again before a great while. 
And when that time does come, Oh 
Boy! Say, then life will be worth 
living Why, I can even feel them 
hitting the old Shannon now. I am 
going to start in right now to get 
ready, and so ought you. Better make 
your start by sending for our new 
catalog and looking over the new stuff 
we have that will be a surprise to you. 


BILL JAMISON. 





Don’t Forget the 


SHANNON 
TWIN 
SPINNER 





Made under 
J. P. Shannon 
Patents 


Make sure that you have this greatest 
of all fish getters. There never was and 
never will be a bait that could beat the 
SHANNON Literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of fishermen, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from Canada to Mexico, can 
testify to the fact that there never was its 
equal. If you haven't tried it, get in line 


and be a lucky fisherman, 


sh with a Shannon. If 
rs with it. The 
take it any way 
Just give them 
can fish the 
that’s 


Anybody can 
you can't cast, 
fish don’t care. They'll 
you present it to them 
a chance, that’s all. You 
thickest weeds with ease, and 
where the big boys hide You can 
fish deep water or shallow. Fish any place 


the fish are That's one of the big reasons 
for its remarkable success. For attrac 
tiveness, nothing can beat it It’s in a 
class by itself Mavbe youeuse it Likely 
you do, as most fishermen do. Look 
through your tackle box. Probably you'll 
find you need some new ones. Order 
now while the ordering is good. 

Made with red, yellow or white feather 
fly, and natural, red, white, yellow or 
black bucktail fly. Price each, 85 cents. 





THE 


AMISO 


J SPECIAL N 


DESIGNED FOR CASTING 


COAXER BAITS 
50 Yds. 12 lb. Test 






The Jamison Special Line 








is softand smooth running. Easy to cast and easy on your 
thumb. Gives the best se ‘ec of any sofe braided line 
rhe easier the line is tocast, the more casts you make and 
the more fish you get rry it and be convinced, Order 
one for your Shannon. A good bait deserves a good line 


No. 5, 12-lb. test, 50-yd. spool, each, $1.00 
No. 4, 16-lb. test, 50-yd. spool, each, 1.20 
Send for Catalog of Shannon Baits, Coa.rer Baits, Cast- 


: 
ing Lines, Barbless Hooks, Trout and Bass Flies, et 


The W. J. Jamison Co. 


Dept. D, 739 So. California Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ps 
“ae is 
MORE GAME” R. P. HOLLAND, Editor |i 
i 
Seeseees “ 
National Game Conference gaged in by the different gamekeepers, in whic 
phe oi z experiences were exchanged in an effort to sol 
On December 10 and 11, 1923, the Tenth Na- the mz any problems with which they are co: 
tional Game Conference of the American Game fronted. 
Protective Association was held at the Waldorf Aviary Pheasants 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. Lee S. Crandall, curator of birds of New Yor 
Starting with less than one hundred, these Zoological Park, had an interesting paper 
meetings have grown steadily, each one a little “Qdds and Ends from the Game Breeders.” Mr 
larger than the meeting held the previous year. Crandall’s paper was devoted to successes aa 
Men — sxe soi in the gate ation of ing the past year in the breeding of rare specie 
it Pye a B 1e — across the continent to of game birds. After the war the interest in 
: : ; poet 1e breeding of these birds was at low ebb. The 
a ri ee pan ro Ae = , f M tl I 1 g f tl bird t | bb. TI 
FARE (COMSEAV Aon 1S Fel Tn A eee en past year has shown a remarkable improvement 
who have devoted their lives to this work and “One af the Giese acinevenienia onilie aeakon 
— ree oe io a said Mr. Crandall, “was that of William J. 
rea = G: mS “—" cn Metta Pi -, At t lise Na-  Mackensen who during the past year has reare: 
—— ; a oe yaa aa tl age yoo CIscusSeS in the neighborhood of 350 aviary pheasants in 
with the layman the best methods of perpetuating cluding the golden, silver, Mongolian, Lady 
and increasing certain species of game. The of- Amherst white Reeves Kaliji versicolor 
ficer charged with enforcing the conservation Senne : ia ‘ : : ‘ 


laws solicited the gunner’s viewpoint on problems 


that bother him, and in return he tells the man 
whose game he protects the many difficulties 
that must be overcome and how he is going 
about it. 

These conferences are the only conservation 
meetings we know of where every shade of 
thought meets on common ground and partici- 
pates in open discussion to arrive at the best 
method of doing a thing which all admit must 


be done. 


New ideas are advanced and the results of 
successful experimentation made available. More 
and more it is coming to be realized that the 
continuance of our game supply depends upon 
successful administration by state and national 
officials that it is positive and not a negative 


problem and that game administration is a 
science and as such worthy of the best thought 
of the nation 

The food value of the game of this country 
alone makes that wild life one of our greatest 
national resources. The health of mind and hap- 
piness gained by our citizens who are lured 
to the out-of-doors by the wild life to be found 
there makes it the duty of all to see that game 
species of birds and animals are perpetuated. 

From a commercial standpoint, the sooner 
the nation realizes the need for sensible and ade- 
quate conservation laws the better. There is 
hardly an industry that is not in some way, 
directly or indirectly, affected by game or 
fish. The money spent by the outdoors man 
finds it way into many different channels. 

And so those attending the Tenth National 
Game Conference labored to find their mistakes 
in the past and to map out a program for the 
future that will truly mean more game. 

The day sessions of the conference were pre- 
sided over by Vice-Chairman Carlos Avery, 
state game and fish commissioner of Minnesota 
for many vyears—a man whose counsel is sought 
and whose advice is heeded by all conserva- 


tionists 


Frederic R. Coudert, known nationally as a 


sportsman-conservationist. as well as one of the 
country’s greatest constitutional lawyers, was 
toastmaster of the Conference. Mr. Coudert 
stated that civilization is nature’s worst enemy, 
but that so long as civilization is here it is up 
to us to make the best of it and that these 
Conferences are of inestimable value in arriving 
at ways and means so that not only this gener- 
ation but also those who are to follow will par- 
ticipate in the great heritage we have had in 
wild game. 

The Eleventh National Game Conference will 
be held on the Sth and 9th of December, 1924. 
It is not too early now to make your plans to 
ttend 

Program of the Tenth Conference 

Morning and afternoon sessions were held 
both days in the Roof Garden of the Waldorf. 
Following is a brief summary of the papers pre- 
sented, which should prove of interest to all who 
love the outdoors and the wild life which takes 
them there 

The first number on the program was entitled 
“Tnteresting Developments in Game Breeding.’ 
and was composed of five- to ten-minute talks 
by gamekeepers of national reputation. All 
these men had interesting tales to tell of their 
work during the past year. Perhaps the most 


important development in game breeding was the 


phenomenal success reported by W. B. Cole- 
man of Virginia. 
‘‘Last year we reared and released over 2 100 


bob-white quail in the game refuges of Virginia, 
said Mr. Coleman. “Old game breeders said it 
couldn’t be done, but we have done it. In 
1922, we produced 1,000, and every one said 
we had reached the peak. This year we have 
more than doubled it.” 
After these talks a discussion was 


lively en- 


and Impeyan.” 


What Ohio Sportsmen Are Doing 
This was the title of a talk made by James 
W. Stuber, editor-in-chief of The Ohio Sports 


man, which is the official organ of the sportsmen 
of that state. ‘The men who shoot have long 
since realized that they are the ones most vitally 
interested in conservation work,’ said Mr 
Stuber. “In quite a few states the sportsmen’s 
organizations are consolidaced into a state-wide 
association. We believe Ohio is a little bit 
ahead of any of the rest. We have local organ- 


every town affiliated with our 
state league. We are prepared not only to ask 
that the game and the wild life of our state get 
the protection it deserves, but we are in a po- 
sition to demand it.” 
Ruffed Grouse and Fruit Trees 

Mott L. Bartlett, Commissioner of Fisheries 
and Game of New Hampshire, spoke on this 
subject. “A few orchardists in our state,” said 
Mr. Bartlett, ‘‘are insistently demanding that the 
ruffed grouse be exterminated in order that he 
may not eat a bud from their apple trees. We 
are having a scientific examination made by ex- 
perts to prove that such drastic action is en- 
tirely unnecessary. The ruffed grouse is of such 
economic value to the state of New Hampshire 
and its worth from a sporting standpoint is so 
great that it would be criminal to remove the 
protection now afforded the king of American 
game birds.” 

During the 
lett’s paper, 
States game 


izations in almost 


discussion that followed Mr. Bart- 
George A. Lawyer, chief United 
warden, oe a controversy * that 
arose several years ago in California, where the 
rice growers demanded from the Federal Gov 
ernment permission to kill water-fowl that wer 
damaging the rice crops. 

‘‘We showed them,” said Chief 
“that such an action could not be permitted 
wild waterfowl are the property of the 
and though only killed for sport the valu 
flesh, delicious food, compares very fa\ 
with the value of the rice crop. The ri 
California have arranged in a mann 

the use of an acetylen 
the waterfowl from the 
closed season on these birds 
Ducks and Oil 

Gerald V. Hollins, president of the Long Islar 
Game Protective As'sociation, spoke on tl 
damage to waterfowl by floating oil in the ba 
along the seacoast. When waterfowl alight 
oil-polluted water their feathers become matté 
and they can no longer keep their bodies 4d: 
“Tt’s certain death,” said Mr. Hollins, ‘‘for 
flock of ducks to alight in an oil bed.”’ M 
Hollins said that it was not unusual to s 
ducks so heavily coated with oil that they 
not rise from the water. 


How Best To Protect Bob-White Quail 
This subject was handled as a symposium 
was covered by ten-minute talks by men w 
have made a life study of the quail. It w 
agreed that the present agitation in some stat 
to place quail on the song-bird list is not 
protective measure. In the first place, it is 
sportsmen’s license money that hires the gan 
wardens to protect the birds. ‘Take the sport 
men’s interest away from the quail,” said Jud 
Lee Miles, Arkansas game commissioner, “a 
there will not be sufficient funds to take care 

him.’ 

Dr. Harry C. Oberholser of the United Sta! 
Bureau of Biological Survey emphasized tl 
the maintaining of proper cover and food has 
more to do with a good quail crop than 
other element that enters into the care of t 
bird. 

Alva Clapp, 
Kansas, 


Warden Law 
yer, 
The 
people, 
of their 
orably 
growers of 
satisfactory to all by 
flash gun to keep 

crops during the 
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cou 


‘ 


formerly state game warden 


stated that one could take a pencil 

















per and in a very short time figure that one 
of quail would crowd all the other birds 
the globe if none were killed by hunters. 
But,” he added, “it just doesn’t happen. Bear 
mind that predatory birds and animals hunt 
days a year and most of the nights and 
a bird that spends most of his time on the 


t 
i 


und is easy prey for minks, weasels, foxes, 
li-wild house cats, to say nothing of the 
vks and owls.” 

Dr. B. A. Gallagher of the United States 


ireau of Animal Industry told of the scientific 
uminations made by the Federal Government in 
ition to the quail disease, which occasionally 
pes out the birds from whole sections. 
It was evident in the discussion that followed 
is number on the program that the consensus 
opinion of the experts gathered at the Tenth 
tional Game Conference was that a totally 
eed season on quail does not produce results. 
was contended that moderate shooting makes 
birds hardy, checks the excess of males 
hich is fatal to production, prevents inbreed- 
g by scattering the coveys, and makes them 
iry and hard to approach. Quail that are not 
unned at the proper season lose their fear 
f men and become easy prey to the game hog 
pot hunter who is always willing to violate 
law and take a chance. “This depraved 
ce of humanity,” said Mr. Clapp of Kansas, 
hom we will probably always have with us, 
lights in shooting at a covey of birds huddled 
yse together on the ground. He wipes out 
entire flock and leaves no seed for the next 
A New Quail on Long Island 
Lt. Col. Robert Guggenheim has recently im- 
rted and liberated on Long Island some Gam- 
l’s quail which he secured from the Southwest. 


lonel Guggenheim told the conference how 
these birds were apparently thriving on Long 
and, but added, ‘“‘We are yet to see the re- 
ults after the first winter. They make excel- 
nt sport, and we hope they will be able to 
inter successfully.” 

A Federal Big Game Census 

‘A Federal Big Game Census” was the title 

a talk given by Will C. Barnes, assistant 
United States forester. Our big game at the 
esent time is chiefly located on National For- 
st areas. The district foresters, under the super- 
sion of Mr. Barnes, have taken a census of the 
nimals on the Forest areas. ‘Of course,” Mr. 
Barnes stated, ‘‘this is only an estimate, but 


men are old range men experienced in hand- 
ng live stock and they all take a keen interest 
the game as one of the large and increasingly 
iluable resources of the National Forests.” 
Mr. Barnes stated that there are 150,000,000 
icres of National Forest land and that the in- 
stigations of his department show that there 
re slightly’ over 440,000 head of deer on these 
lands, over 48,000 elk, about 12,000 mountain 
sheep, 8,684 mountain goats, 4,300 moose, and 
3,000 antelope. There are also 149 head of buf- 
Mr. Barnes: stated, however, that the con- 
servation of the buffalo is no longer an issue. 
There will never again be sufficient range for 
m to be hunted for sport and there is no 
nger of extermination because he can readily 
bred in captivity. 
A New International Movement for Bird 
Protection 
Pearson, president of the National 
told of recent 


1410, 


r. Gilbert 
sociation of Audubon Societies, 


cetings he attended in Europe in an effort to 
mplete an international organization. He also 
ssured the conference that the National Asso- 
tion of Audubon Societies was in entire ac- 
d with the sportsmen’s organizations. 
Unwise Drainage 
Dr. E. W. Nelson, chief of the United States 
au of Biological Survey, told of the vast 
sunt of lake and marsh areas that have been 
ined in recent years. He pointed out the 


t that in most cases the only man who profited 
such work was the promoter. 

[ do not believe,’’? said Dr. Nelson, 
man at this meeting who opposes 
en good agricultural land is uncovered, but 
all most vigorously oppose the draining of 
utiful lakes and marshes which result in cre- 
land unfit for agric ultural purposes. Our 
and marsh lands,” continued Dr. Nelson, 
natural reservoirs. They store up water 
ssary for successful agriculture and main- 
the underground water-level. They are the 
itat of game, fish and fur-bearing oninels 
form recreation spots for the surrounding | 
munity. No marsh land in this country 
ild be drained without proper and thoro in- 
tigation being made and its worth in the 
ral state balanced against the possible value 
uch an area as farm land after the water 
been removed.” 

The Dinner 

olonel W. B. Greeley, United States for- 
r, addressed the dinner on the important part 
ed by the Forest Service in protecting the 
game of this country. 

ick Miner showed motion pictures of his 
ige at Kingsville. Great flocks of wild geese 
ted at his feet. He told how he had trapped 
birds and banded them with aluminum 
which has enabled him to trace their 


“there is 
drainage 


£ 
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e 


ds, 


els thruout the year. 





A Magazine of the West 


ACATION days ahead! Time 
now to start planning your out- 
ing equipment. Time now to cross 
oars off your list of “ fishin’ tools,” 
once and forever. Time now to se- 
lect the boat-power that will add new 
joys to your water trips for many 
seasons to come. 


A sturdy little Evinrude Sport Twin 
will prove the best addition you have 
ever made to your outing kit. Here 
is boat-power in its handiest form— 
with all the dependable sturdiness 
that the name Evinrude guarantees. 





a OS ON OY OO BY OI OI OI OS 


Sport Twin 
Features 


Quiet, Smooth Power — Bal- 
anced twin design prevents 
vibration. Exhaust muf 
fled to low purr. 


ee i 
silat: tases: Canababaih See your sporting goods or hardware 


celerates from 600 to 2100 dealer today. Or write for our latest 
R. P. M. » sec ; d ee 
neplinonedonseinie catalog illustrating and describing 
Easy Starter—Whirls flywheel ; F : 
past 4 firing points. In- Evinrude Motors in full detail. 
stant starting. 


Evinrude Motors are made in five models, both 
one and two cylinders—detachable and built-in 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


122 Evinrude Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Automatic Reverse—Pressure 
on tiller reverses drive from 
full speed ahead to astern. 
Safe and certain. 

Built -in-flywheel Magneto— 
Evinrude built. No heavy, 
uncertain batteries. 





DISTRIBUTORS: 
69 Cortland St., New York, N. ¥. 119 Broadway, Oakland, Calli. 
259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


Safety Tilt-Up—Swings gear 
housing clear out of water. 
Protects motor from snags 
and shallows. Makes beach- 
ing easy 











EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 
122 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Sead me your latest, illustrated catalog. 











Weight—40 pounds, complete. 


Also builders of Evinrude 
Boats— especially made 
for use with Evin- 
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rude Motors. 


FURS 


‘COMPASS—U. S. ENGINEERS | 


'$3 delivered, postpaid United States and Canada. 
|ORDER NOW—dquantity limited. 


‘Compass Co., P.O. Box 4536, Phila., Pa. 
HAND 


mae LOUIS RHEAD NATURE LURES, FLIES NONYMPHS 


Town 











Your raw furs tanned and made into 
beautiful Coats, Chokers, 
Muffs, Rugs, etc. Enormous Savings. 


Catalog FREE. 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR £0. 


25 N. Dearborn Stree 
Dept. D-3 CHICAG 0, ILL. 


Scarfs, 


WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 


San Francisco, California 























_ FISH of the largest SIZE. They will eventually SUPERSEDE all other existing baits because they 


are logically CORRECT, scientifically TRUE. Whatever you desire to capture you will succeed if 
you pick out any lure from a list of 32 tested and proved good. Every bait is now made PERFECT 
TO LAST ONE or more SEASONS if used in its right location and properly played In a natural manner. 
, Send to 217 OCEAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y., for New Illustrated Price List. 
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Be Comfortable/ 


Rain, cold or raw winds only add 
zest to your out-door pleasures when 
you've got the all-weather protection 
of a Duxbak Outfit around you. 

Duxbak Cloth is rainproof, close- 
ly woven, and remarkably strong. 
DOUBLE at exposed parts. Re- 
sists wind, weather and wear. Serves 
for many years. 

Kamp-it Outfits are lighter weight 
garments, not rainproofed. Usually 
preferred by the ladies and for sum- 
mer wear. 

Send for 1924 Style Book, show- 
ing ALL the Duxbak and Kamp-it 
Garments and their features for out- 
door comfort, convenience and pro- 
tection. Write for your copy today. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
4 Noyes Street Utica, N. Y. 


Duxbak 


ana Kamp-it 
Outing Clothes 















WANT MORE DUCKS? 
& They will come in swarms next fall if you make 
a brand new feeding ground to attract them, 
by et Terrell’s Wild Rice NOW. Write 
RRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
— Oshkosh, Wis. 


=63 


Dept. M4 








Blue Your Guns Yourself 
in 20 min. Solution developed by 


Arms mfr. Guaranteed to blue guns 


satisfactorily or money refunded. 
Send $2.50for 4 oz. bottle--blues 6 guns. 
HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
National City Blidg., Cleveland, O. 










Special 
Revolver 


GivesWonderful 
SATISFACTION 


20-Shot Mahory peodel. 32 
Cal., with EXTRA MAG- 
AZINE FREE 

25 Cal. 6-shot BLUE —- 





-$6.65 


25 Cal. 8-shot MAUSER $11.50 
32 or 38 Cal. BREAK OPEN REVOLVER 8.25 
30 Cal. 9-shot LUGER....-...........--... 25 


Brand New Guns—Use Standard Ammunition. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


NO MO 


y Postman Our Price. Plus Postag 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP 
8 BROADWAY onis a NEW YORK C 
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High Averages 


National 


Besides winning the 


Amateur trapshooting championships at singles and doubles 


gets in 1923, Phil Miller, of Dallas, Tex., is first on the trapshooting average list for 19 
announced by the Amateur Trapshooting Association. Miller and Billy Heer, of Gut! 
Okla., are the only two amateurs to shoot better than 98 per cent. Both of these shooters 


former professionals. 
than 98 per cent. 
Frank M. Troeh, 
dozen years dropped to fourth in 
shooting, but his average was still 
second in 1922, third in 1923. 
team in the first ten in averages. 
shooters in the 


Wash., 


of Vancouver, 


Phil R. Miller, Dallas, Texas 

W. H. Heer, Guthrie, Okla. 

A. B. Harris, Louisville, Ky. : 

F. M. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash. 

E. W. Renfro, Monida, Mont. 

W. G. Warren, Chicago, IIl. 

M. Arie, Champaign, II]. abe 
T. F. Dixon, Jr., Chestnut Hill, Pa.. 


Art Risser, Paris, 


H. L. Sullivan, Cincinnati, “Ohio 
Harvey Dixon, Oronago, Mo. 

H. W. Armstrong, El Paso, Texas 
Frank Hughes, Mobridge, S. Dak. 


Wm. Lambert, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

R. A. King, Wichita Falls, Texas 

A. J. French, Watertown, S. D...... 

J. Clarke, Jr., Worchester, Mass.... 

V. L. Foster, E. McKeesport, Pa. 

Wm. Bowman, Wellington, Kans. 

O. N. Ford, Portland, Ore. 

T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala..... 

Horace Bonser, Cincinnati, Ohio 

a ere Houston, Texas 

E. C. Wheeler, Pawhuska, Okla. 

C. B. Platt, Bridgeton, 

C. W. Olney, West Allis, Wis. 

A. J. Stauber, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Leon Davis, Boston, Mass.. 

R. O. Heikes, Pearl Beach, “Mich.. 

M. S. Hootman, Hicksville, Ohio. 

Gus Payne, Tulsa, Okla......... See enon es 
H. C. Stutz, Indianapolis, Ind.. poate ean 
Lew Reed, Los Angeles, Cal. 

H. W. Benson, Lansing, Mich. 

D. Hunsaker, Fairfax, Okla. 

George Lewis, Oilton, Okla.. 

H. H. Runningen, Ashby, Minn. ae atlas 
Sgt. H. J. Brown, Camp Lewis, Wash..... 

R. J. Middaugh, Mitchell, S. Dak.............. 

W. S. Behm, Easterly, Pa.......... 

John Nelson, Boelus, Nebr.. Sees Ber 
Cc. D. Coburn, Mechanicsburg, Ohio..................... 
ORR ee eo ee eee een eee 
UME “WV TRIE, POMERIIO, Dis | & vcccscvcocecsssccosotsscsstccovers 
C. E. Owens, Wenewatchee, Cai or ee ee 
Ceres. Seren, TRO, FCI ov ncccsscscisscecicccsses. cavsccaceones 
Ts WV. BOR ey, TOCR I Ci oasis 
ar BE, REE, Ng TS. Soe ckasccasspicatcccnnneatunseces 


Interesting Facts 


When one delves into figures he can find many 


interesting things to write about. Especially is 
this true of trapshooting. The figures in the 
handicap events show that the majority of the 


won from 19 yards or further back. 
Fifteen of the amateur handicaps were won from 
20 yards, 11 from 19 and 8 from 21. Fourteen 
of the professional handicaps were won from 21 


events are 


yards. Here are the figures that prove the back 
marker has a chance. 
Yards Amateur Professional 
16 54 1 
17 t 1 
1S 1 2 
19 li 5 
PO 15 5 
21 8 14 
22 2 9 
23 3 + 
In the state championship events the amateurs 
scored 30 runs over 100, 8 over 200 and 1 over 
300, while the professionals scored 18 over 100, 
3 over 200 and 1 over 300, which by the way 


This run was 531 by Duncan in 
the Alabama shoot—and is a world’s record. 
Duncan's 691 out of 700 in this shoot was also 
the best performance of the year, altho if Benny 
Meents had 100 more targets to shoot in Mis- 
souri he might have bettered it for Meents only 
lost three targets in 600. It is worth noting 
that Jay Graham who won the Olympic title 
in 1912 and Mark Arie who won it in 1920 were 
the high guns in the Minnesota state shoot. 
There were shooters who stood out from 
the others, for instance: Mark Arie was high 
over all in Illinois, Minnesota and New York; 
Frank Hughes was high amateur in Kansas, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma and South Dakota; E. W. 
Renfro in Montana and Wyoming; W. G. War- 
ren in Indiana and Iowa. Among the profes- 
sionals Boyd Duncan was high in Alabama, Ar- 


was over 500 


some 


Thirty-seven shooters average between 


1923. Troeh 

a remarkable 
Troeh is the only member of the United States Olympic trapshooting 
Quite a number of new names are to be found among the leading 
list which is herewith appended: 








96 and 97 per cent and two be 


who has — the best average for the past |! 


ill 


was 
one, 


for 
A. 


two months and this affected 


farris, of Louisville, who 





Shot at Broke Averag 

deotuesnis 2550 2505 9823 

2950 2895 .9813 

... 1650 1614 9781 

5905 5769 .9769 

2290 2235 9759 

7900 7709 9758 

Reh 7080 6900 £9745 

1360 1324 9735 

1000 973 .9730 

1250 1214 .9712 

2850 2766 705 

1700 1648 .9694 

7340 71i4 .9692 

Sao 4150 4022 -9691 

1800 1744 .9688 

1690 1637 .9686 

2500 2420 .9686 

1650 1597 .9678 

aa 1700 1645 .9676 

2925 2827 .9664 

1450 1401 9662 

2320 2241 .9659 

7200 695 9658 

5 2076 9656 

2269 .9655 

2896 9653 

2460 9647 

1061 9645 

1157 .9641 

5! 3942 .9638 

<abiet nba vaebeiuiauanenhrai 3850 3711 9638 
Sacpigutcas a 1060 .9636 
3125 3011 .9635 

1400 1349 9635 

1150 1108 .9634 

1300 1252 .9630 

1110 1069 -9630 

1475 1419 .9620 

baiebocsanee 1990 1914 .9618 

eee 2150 2068 .9619 
ipcripebetoaetet cs 2150 2067 .9613 
stes ee Nw SEM Re 3760 3614 .9611 
sinseboappocsneeede snare 1075 1033 .9609 
SSAA SE Deal ee 1250 1201 .9608 
ESTO ETE mi 1850 1776 9600 
Whaticebeecahc need be 1050 1008 -9600 
yaad isecaseatenoaiics 3875 3720 .9600 
sida dec Rueion alanis 1050 1008 £9600 
kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and South Car 
lina; Fred Tomlin in Delaware, New Jers 


Maryland, Virginia and Pennsylvania; 


deo 





Benny 


Meents in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska ar 


Wyoming; John Taylor in Kentucky and O! 
and Schuyler Colfax in Massachusetts, Rho 
Island and Vermont. 
were also the high run makers in these sho: 

Of the 29 women championships held, 26 we 
won by married women—if that means anythi 
to you. 

In Ohio, John Taylor won the professio1 
championship and Mrs. Taylor won the woma: 
title. In Alabama, O. L. Garl won the amaté 
championship and Mrs. Garl won the woma 
championship. Mrs. Groat again won in Ca 
fornia which is proof positive that she is the t 
on the coast for no one has beaten her in ma 
years. 





National Campaign On 


Nothing ever made such a hit with the tra: 


shooters of the United States and Canada as 


announcement on what is now known as 
“Dayton Proposition.” 

This ‘‘Dayton Proposition’? means a per 
nent home for the Grand American Sandi 


Trapshooting tournament, and more than lik 
a permanent home for a number of other 
the most important trapshooting tournamée 
that take place in the central states. 
Trapshooters for years have been spen 


thousands of dollars for temporary equipm 
for the Grand American—all of which will 
saved by having the shoot at some one { 


every year. Dayton offers the place for a = 
of fifteen years, offers $4,500 to start constr 
tion work, and pledged 125 life memberships 
the Amateur Trapshooting Association. It is 
to the trapshooters to raise $20,000 to put 


proposition over, and this money is now bs 
collected thru life memberships in the a 
ciation. 


As a rule these shooters 
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By W. A. BEVAN 


worth? 
for same ?—John 


t is the oil or fat of a rattler 
can one get a market 
tooth, Antelope, Ore. 


swer.—There is no established market for 


oil; most of the “snake oil’’ advertised is 
liniment, so-called. The Oriental Pain 
— 18th Street, Denver, will prob- 


ve you from $2 to $3 a quart for some 
red snake fat. If you put up any and will 
me again I will see the proprietor of The 


tal Balm Company for you. The flaky | 
of fat in the stomach cavities of rattle- | 
s should be rendered in the same 


manner | 
u render goose grease.—W. | 


ferring to Mr. Bevan’s answer to first aid 
rattlesnake country, he says to get a 
tor as soon as possible; but suppose you are 
days from a railroad, would it be possible 
one to travel that far? At what time is the 
r point reached after being bitten? If one 
permanganate of potash at once, what are 
iances for life? What are the after-affects 
bite? I go hunting every year in a rattle- 
country, and just realized the ai a I 
taken by not knowing what to do. J. | 
in, Portland, Ore. 
er.—Many of your 
answered because 





questions cannot be | 
so much depends upon 
juantity of venom which gets into the sys- 
ter nd the location of the injury; the vitality 
i the person bitten is an important factor. If 
bite of one of the northwestern rattlesnakes 
ited immediately with permanganate of 
the limb bitten might swell up and be 
painful for a week or more, but beyond 
1 healthy optimist would experience little 
nvenience. The majority of deaths following 
bites are caused by mistreatment. Obvi- 
a knowledge of venoms and physiology is 
ime requisite to meet all cases; therefore 
lvice to get a doctor still is good however 
days’ journey you may be from one.— 

A. B. 








While on a fishing trip in the southern part 
f Ontario I discovered a snake which has 
used my curiosity as to whether it is poison- 
or non-poisonous. My friend and I were 
ng thru the woods when I discovered this 
ying in a deep rut. I remarked that we 
in’t fear this one, because owing to its 
ed condition it had evidently been run 
y the lumber wagon. Having a stick in 
nd, I touched it for curiosity sake, and 
ike in an instant became inflated and 
it the stick viciously. It was about 18 
long, black body with white spots, and a 
haped head.—R. Sparks, Toledo, Ohio. | 
er.—The snake you described in your let- | 
one of the hog-nose snakes, and I am 
ted to learn that their range extends as 
th as Canada. The black one with white 
s technically known as Heteredon Platy- 
ariety Niger. All the hog-nose snakes 
omar harmless. One may strike at you, 
will not bite you. The notes about the 
f hog-nose snakes which have appeared 
e Lore apply to this species. As you 
bably read them, I will not repeat them. 





heard that a black snake will get out | 
way if possible. Is that right? I am} 
d to ask after reading the following clip- | 

| 


le Leon Leclerc, 12, son of Dr. C. P. | 
was fixing a fence at the Leclerc home 
orn Street today a large black snake 
ise. The boy started for the house, but 
herd dog gave battle to the snake, the 
ring with a wound in the back, inflicted 
reptile. .The snake escaped. Leon says 
is large around as his wrist and 5 feet 
John S. Ranlett, Rockville, Me. 


aa he cutting you sent to the editor 
or Life contains just one more summer 
"Neither black nor any other colored 
re going to chase anyone, because safety 
lie in that direction. The bit about a 
dog retiring with a wound in the back 
e story a nasty taste, because black 
lo not carry tomahawks, and without 
of that kind it would be impossible 

ig, hairy dog. A black 


“wound” a big, 
bite on my bare arm any time. A 


+ S00 
PON 





| drops of blood would probably show 
e small, sharp teeth managed to get 
skin, but there 


would be nothing to 
mark on a dog’s back.—W. A. B. 





POCKET TOOL KIT 
VALUE only $9.98 


$5.00 

This complete ‘Transa” 
Tool Kit consists of ten 
real tools: Screwdriver, 
hammer, chisel, punch, 
file, pliers, large gimlet, 
small gimlet, jack-knife, 
saw, and a universal 
handle—all ‘‘man size” 
tools, made of highest 
quality, hardened steel. 
Ideal for Campers, Hunt- 
ers and Fishermen. 
Compact leather case. 
Our special price $2.98, 
postage paid. Money- 
back GUARANTEE. 
Order to-day, as supply 

is limited. 


P. VON FRANTZIUS 


608 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. L-1 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


nese 











ALL WORK 


pone / MUELLER ROD worms 


DONE ESCRIPTIONS 


i 


1 /\ 
LAS) p REPAIRING 


; ‘hewoseee 


ENRY CMUELLER 2 
1656 W./37 ST. CHICAGO. 


‘BIASCOPES 


Pocket Binocular 
Makes a “close-up” of objects 


invisible to the naked eye. 
$5 at dealers. Direct postpaid $5.25 
Money back guarantee. Circulars free. 
Wollensak Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 











"“CILKO" 
4 LINE 


Made of the best 
quality of Oriental 
Silk Worm Gut—by 
a special process that 
produces an almost 
invisible line of Great Strength, and can 
be used without leaders. 

PRICESon smaller gauges on application. The 
smaller gauges make excellent and economical 
leaders. A really wonderful, tested fish line in 
25-yard lengths at the following prices, sent 
postpaid to your address: 








tk ene each $1.00 
pe) ee een each $1.25 
No. H test 25 Ib., ESSE een ee each $1.50 
eS aS ener eer each $1.75 
No. K test 40 Ib., SES SEE re ER each $2.25 
aes each $2.75 


Dealers Write for Quantity Prices 


The Bruemer Co., P.0. Box 570, Tacoma, Wash. 











Big 3-Ft. Telescope tin Five sections nag 


, on land or sea, as if they were close. 


See people and objects miles awa: 
Telescope gives new pleasures to 
stars as never before. Opens out ar 
Brass bound; has powerful lenses. 
aeroplane 4 miles away.’’—Mrs. oe v 
28 miles away, as clear as if in front of me.’’—Cly 





ome, farm, camp, travel, s 
a long; measures 

pleased —‘‘Could tell color of z 
“Saw Provincetown Light, ‘aa 
de Scribner. j 








LIVE OUTDOORS WITH 
“Ato-Kamp TRAILER 


A completety equipped home with everything snugly 
packed and every convenience at your sana Light 
enough for mountain travel over any road. No trouble, 
worry or delay. If it is an AUTO KAMP you won't 
realize it is there, and you will enjoy every minute of your 
outing or tour. Let us send you complete details of our 
four models, ranging from $98.50 up. Write today for 


literature. 


AUTO KAMP TRAILER CO. 
2030 Sheridan Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

















O. D. WOOL COATS» 
Like Cut, New. Sizes 33- $7 25 


34-36-38 only. The Coat 
Postage paid. 


for clerks, mechanics, 
smoking, hunting, etc. 

Arms and other goods in catalog. 
It's Free. 


W. STOKES KIRK 


1627-AR North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sell TIRES 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
We want an auto owner in each local- 
ity to advertise Armour Cords. You can 
Wmake big money and get your own sample 
Tires Free, by seading us orders from friends 
and neighbors. No capital or experience need- 
ed. We deliver & collect direct. Pay you daily. 
Most Liberal Tire Guarantee Ever Written 
(a4 Armour Cords guaranteed by Indemnity Bond 
‘Aagainst Blow Out, Wear and Tear, Stone 
: fd Bruise, Tread Separation, Blistering 
aid Rim Cut for 12,500 miles. We are 
actual manufacturers. Write today for 
— a, — to Agents, and low 


ARMOUR TIRE i ‘RUBBER CO., Dept. 350 Dayton, 0. 


PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bi- 
son, all the special sizes and 
styles. Open mouth heads 
for rug work a specialty. 
Where you send in a set of 
teeth and want a papier 
mache form made for bear, 
wolf, coyote, fox, wildcat, 
etc., we can put them up for 
you very reasonable in a custom way, 
with waxed or painted mouth and waxed 
tongue which look natural and perfect. 
We buy all kinds of small animal teeth. 
Get our new illustrated circular. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 






















Wonder 
rt. See moon 
2 inches closed. 















Because of a fortunate purchase from a large 


“a ropeal 

> manufacturer we can give you abig om. Be first in your 

neighborhood; entertain your 

only name and address for telescope comp 

deposit with Postman only $1.85 Sa LL a few Fe: nnies postage 
guaranteed or money refund 


FERRY é & CO.. 75 W. Van Buren ‘st. 
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Sportsmen realize the advantage of having 
a gun that will perform well on every 
occasion, and stand up under all kinds of 
usage. 

In detail of construction, durability and 
shooting qualities SMITH GUNS are 


unequalled. 


40 Years of Service back of 


SMITH GUNS 





With Ejector and Hunter One-trigger 
IT’S THE COMPLETE GUN 
Send for Catalog No. 323 


HUNTER ARMS Co., INC. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacifie Coast Representatives 
Call Bidg., San Franciseo, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Chureh St., New York City 














Get This Sightand 


0) Be aBetter Shot 


Faster, more accurate than any open rear 
sight Fits most American sporting rifles 
At your dealer's, or give us his name and 
make, model and caliber of gun. Write for 
free folder, or send 10c for complete catalog 
and manual 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


he ¢~ Better YourAim 


ANNOUNCEMENT | 


On account of ill health I am moving the best 
of my famous Airedales to the Pacific Coast. F. 
W. Von Elm. After Feb. 25th, San Francisco, 
Calif., Gen. Del. 

























Eels, Mink, omen and other 
wet ntgge animals, in large 
with my New, Fold- 


ing, Galvanized Wire Mesh 1 ., They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Madein allsizes.. Strong and 


durable. Write today for Descriptive Price List, and my 
Free booklet on best baits for attracting fish and ‘animals. 


_J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 139, Lebanon, Mo. 
SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS 


World’s best history of those famous scouts 
332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular 
freee OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


IN THE ALASKA- YUKON 
GAMELANDS 


By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
specimens far off the beaten-paths of the far North, 
$2.50 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


HEROLD M. ELKINS 


(SON OF THE LATE STEVE ELKINS) 
GARDINER, MONT 


HUNTER, 


and 
GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son's Hole, 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U.S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on thiscontinent 


_DENVER, COLO. 
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The Pointer 

The pointer and setter are dogs of like pur- 
pose and differ principally in physical appear- 
ance The pointer is a smooth-coated dog while 
the setter is rough-coated. Adherents of the 
pointer sometimes make claims of superiority for 
their breed as bird finders in comparing them 
with setters, and vice versa. Field trials run 
the two in competition when chance drawing 
paits them for trial. Sometimes the pointer is 
on top and other times the setter. It is doubt- 
ful whether one breed can rightfully claim any 
superiority over the other. It is but a matter 
of individual superiority of one dog over another. 

A good bird dog is the sportsman’s delight. 
Ranging far and wide over hill and valley in 
the search for birds, yet always keeping an eye 
on the master to follow his directing signals in 
the wave of a hand or hat, they cover great 
spaces in their instinctive desire to locate birds. 
They are hardy dogs, strong of muscle and 
solidly built, with the power and strength to 
keep running hours at a time over smooth and 
rough land, thru thicket and briar without ever 
a whimper or pause, until the scent of birds 
brings them to point when they literally freeze 
in position with head directed towards the 
game, body rigid and tense and tail extended. 
There they remain until the hunter flushes his 
birds and makes his shoot when they again be- 
come active in locating the killed or wounded 
birds for their master. Then the process of lo- 
cating new coveys begins over again. They 
love the sport and are obviously of great help 
to the hunter. 

Field trials are held thruout the United States 
and Canada. Here the best of the dogs meet for 
competition in displaying their ability to work. 
Dogs are run in pairs for comparison and 
by continued comparison between all contenders 
the best are selected. The following report 
which appeared in American Field, Feb. 1, 1919, 
of the National Championship event held in that 
year gives a vivid and beautiful picture of the 
trial run by one of the greatest pointers the 
fancy has known, Mary Montrose, a triple 
champion of the breed. Mary Montrose is not 
only a superlative field worker but a typical dog 
of the breed as was proved by her win at New 
York, where she took first in Limit, first Open 
and Winners, which is the prize for best point- 
ers of the female division. A striking example 
of utility and type. 


“Mary Montrose won the National Champion- 
ship of 1919 and thus for the second time in her 
brief career she has carried away the title that 
every man who is interested in field trials covets 
more than any other honor that a bird dog can 
win It was a magnificent race that this mar- 
velous daughter of Comanche Frank and Lorna 
Doone ran and the honor was her just due. That, 
we believe, would be the unanimous verdict of 
everyone of the small contingent which fol- 
lowed the running. William Ziegler, Jr., who re- 
tuned from France on the fifth of January, was 
present with his father-in-law, J. Curry Watson, 
to see his great pointer bitch run, but we know 
he would have preferred to see her compete 
igainst Joe Muncie, for it would have meant a 
battle of the champions. Would Mary have run 
as great a race in competition with Joe? Some 
asked this question. Personally we are of the 
opinion that she would The theory is generally 
prevalent that the spirit of emulation causes 





Mary Montrose, Triple National Champion, 
pointing prairie chickens in Manitoba (Copy- 
right by Haas) 









Comanche Rap—by Comanche Frank out of 

Dorothy G by Ch. Manitoba Rap. Comanche 

Rap is one of the best of present-day typical 

pointers to make enviable records in field trials 
(Copyright by Haas.) 


most dogs to do better in. competition’ with 
another than when alone, and this idea has been 
advanced on more than one occasion, the theory 
being that when a dog has no other to compete 
against he will not show at his best. That is 
why all handlers detest drawing as a bye and 
in most cases a brace-mate is allowed the con 
petitor which is so unfortunte as to be drawn 
to run alone. Consequently, the fact that Mary 
was obliged to run the three hours by herself 
was certainly no advantage to her. Most dogs 
would have run under a_ handicap. To Mary 
Montrose, however, it is immaterial whether or 
not she has a brace-mate. She runs her owt 
race; she is absolutely independent and needs 
no brace-mate to help her over the course. Con 
petition, of course, is always desirable, but Mary 
needs no competition to make her show at het 
best. With her that great desire to hunt is the 
one great object, and she hunts under any and 
all conditions. Perhaps Joe Muncie would have 
found some of the birds that Mary did, bu! 
neither Joe Muncie nor any other dog could have 
assisted her in going over the three-hour cours: 
in a manner superior to what she did. Her rac: 
was a strong one from beginning to end. At 
times her bird work was spectacular. On on 
occasion, as she came flitting down a hill into 
a dry creek, she started up the other bank, and 
as she did so, caught scent. As she hung « 
to that embankment one could see her becon 
rigid. Then she drew herself up, moved fo 
ward a few yards, and located the birds. O 
another occasion she was going at great spe« 
thru open country, when she suddently wheel 
and pinned a bevy. On still another, she wa 
thrown in on singles in woods. The birds ha 
only recently settled there, and were on dr 
leaves. Mary was called in, and like a flash, |! 
them pinned. All this work was brilliant, | 
the fact that she ran her three hours going 
that wonderful pace of hers is still more mary 
ous. A brace-mate could not have improved 
marred that. Mary ran a race that day whi 
was good enough to beat any dog. She may 1 
many more like it, and if she does she is bow 
to win in any company, no matter what the c 
petition. She may never run another, but e\ 
though that may be the case, this race in 
National Championship of 1919 will stand 
as one of the great ones in history. All in 
it was a race far superior to the one she 
in 1917, when she won the stake while sti! 
puppy. It was the race of the more matu 
dog, the dog which is running with a pur 
in view. Mary does run at times, but not oft 
as tho the exhilaration of the exercise is the 
centive, or rather she was inclined to do t 
in her earlier days, but in this heat of the Nati 
Championship, as in that one of the Free 
All of a year ago, she was running to find bit 
and she found them on both occasions. 
“Summing up her bird work we find that 
located nine bevies and four singles, all of w! 
she handled perfectly except one bevy. This 
was the eighth, and it happened when she 
casting thru woods as she came over dry lea 
She caught scent of the birds and stopped 
as they flushed. It was not an intentional! 
deliberate flush, but an accident, for when M 
deliberately flushes birds she is in a mood 
causes her do so with the greatest relish 


} 





RI 








or the 
Mary 
she has 
master 


before her handler, or the judges, 
tators. Judging on the form that 
ved here, it is just possible that 
to realize that Tomlinson is her 
all, and that she must work to him, in 
event her days of flushing may be over, 
this remains to be demonstrated in her next 


At all events, Mary was right on this 
ion, and she won because she was right, 
e will always do on such occasions.’’— 

Kennel Queries 
ien I read the article, ‘‘What’s in a Ped- 


I decided to send 
dog.” 
ny puppy by a crazy 
the World War and she 
-aiser” because he was so 


you a picture of my 


Jack was given to us when he was 
negress. It 

called 
black. 


was 
him 
She 


p* 


dur- 
the 
was 














feet 4 


feet 2 


inches; 
inches ; 


lip to 


tip 5 
2 


height at shoulders 
“just dog.” 


supposed to have put the Kaiser's spirit in Jack 
ind said he would be a wonderful dog. Indeed, 
wonderful in looks as well as disposition, 
ind many passers-by stop to ask his breed. Isn’t 
my “just dog” all right?—Mrs. O. J. Potthost, 

Te Xas. 
Answer.—I was very much interested in 
tter regarding your “just dog.” Evidently you 
ave a very good dog in every respect. He re- 
sembles in some detail a good Newfoundland and 
perhaps a cross from a dog of that breed and 
. collie. From what you say for him, I should 
say that he was that one out of ten which I 
spoke of as being all that one wants in a dog. 
\nd as I said further, every dog has a pedigree 
ether or not it is a written record. If we 
uld look into the pedigree of your dog we 
should probably find it is good as any. I mean 
that, that while he may be a cross between 
vs of different breeds those dogs which make 
his parentage were good dogs of their re- 
ctive breeds. Certainly I would never at- 
npt to weigh a good dog and a pedigree in the 
ne scales, for as the comedian Al Jolson says, 
here is nothing in a name after all, for a 
grape fruit by any other name would squirt you 
the eye just the same.” You have a good 
x and his parentage is not a real concern 
| You are extremely lucky to know in life 
worthwhile qualities of the friendship of 

in animal.—E. L. P 


he 1s 


your 








vould like to have your opinion as to what 
onsider a well-proportioned day’s feed for 4 


Airedale pup nine months old. He seems 
ingry all the time. Is this a normal condi- 
When about two months old he had 


was described in the magazine as dyscrasia. 
rave him sulphur and thought we had him 
but since then his mouth is slobbery all 
e. Just recently he had distemper, but we 


him. I have heard dogs are immune from 
per after having it once. Is this true? 
pup weighs close to fifty pounds, I think. 
ither is a large dog. They are not pure- 
In regard to his feed, I would like to 
particularly about giving him meat, how 
how often, etc.—Mrs. Samuel Taylor, Wash. 


swer.—Regarding your first question about 
s feed for a dog: Dogs differ and require 
nt amounts of food just as do people, and 
suld regulate the diet of the dog according 
condition of the animal. A pup eats a 
deal more than a mature dog. Generally 
ig, it is well to feed a dog a good cereal 


sees ~-«C THE SURE CATCH PATENT FISH HOOK 
THE HOOK THAT HOOKS THEM 


§ 
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like oatmeal, and occasionally rice, with milk, 
for breakfast. Milk thickened with a little stale 
bread makes a good change in diet. For the 
evening meal your dog should have raw beef 
with a few bones two or three times in every 
week. Soups thickened with bread, bread and 
gravy, table scraps and fish should be fed the 
other evening meals. A pup should always be 
ready to eat. If you get a pup full you will have 
a sick dog on your hands. They should have 


just enough to provide all they need to keep them 
in good condition (and that you can only tell by 
watching the dog). Distemper is supposed not 
to come a second time to one dog. There is no 
such thing as absolute immunity to distemper, 
however, and there are numerous instances in the 
experience of every owner of where a dog 
has had a second attack. Generally speaking, a 
dog is said to be in condition if his eye is 
bright, if he is active and about things, if his 
nose is cold, if he is well built and in good flesh 
without being obese, if he is muscular and if his 
hair shows that natural gloss and that tendency 
to remain clean and healthy, and if the skin is 
clean under the hair.—E. P 


Notes From the Field 

setter Mattie of Boyne, 
Terry of Boyne, has recently been im- 
Ch. Terry of Boyne is sired by Ch. 
Boyne and both of these dogs are well 
to all Irish setter fanciers. 


dogs 


good 
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known 


well-konwn Trish 


The Whippet races at Boulevard, 


December 1, resulted as 


Sunnyside 
follows: 


Open handicap, 200 yards, First heat—1l, 
Boxer; 2, Barney Google. Time, 13.1. 

Second heat—1, Outcast; 2, Let’s Go. Time, 
ov. . 

Third heat—1, Fly; 2, Daisy Bell, Peggy 
O’Neil and Stella II, disqualified for leaving 
their lanes. Time, 13.2. 

Fourth heat—1, Miss Raffles; 2, Bit o’ White. 


Time, 18 sec. 


First semi-final—1, Boxer; 2, Outcast. Time, 
13 

Second semi-final—1, Miss Raffles; 2, Bit o’ 
White. Time, 13 sec. ; ; 

Final—1, Boxer; 2, Bit o’ White. Time, 


13.1. Outcast and Miss 


leaving their lanes. 


Raffles disqualified for 


Puppy sweepstakes, 100 yards—1, Eddie's 
Monkey; 2, Hasty Polly; 3, My Own. Time, 
8.3. Skipper’s Daughter disqualified for leav- 
ing lane. 

Match race—Eddie’s Monkey beat Herb 
Payne’s Midway Rose for $100 a side and Ed- 
die’s Monkey came right back and in another 
match won over Gribben’s Hasty Polly after 
the two ran two dead heats. 

In the All American trials for amateur dogs 
held at the Grand Junction field trial course m 
Tennessee in January, Ghost Eugene and Sir 


won first and second places. 
Thornton’s Sensation 


Barton, both setters, 
A pointer by the name of 


ran a close third. Judges O. S. Redman and 
W. J. Shaw declined to name an amateur champ- 
ion because they claimed the work ot the win- 
ning dog to be below the expectations of a 
champion of the breed. Nine setters and two 
pointers were entered in these trials. 











AFTER 


A PLEASANT RIDE 


Oshkosh, the beautiful white collie, chosen by 
President Coolidge to be his companion on out- 
door rides and rambles, is the gift of the Island 

lite Collie Kennels. Oshkosh is a dog after 
his new master’s heart, havit ig spent his early 
youth on a typical Americam farm and in being 
a lover of the outdoors. 


Sizes 1 to 8, 
each; 3-0 and 4-0, 
each. 
Descriptive booklet on request. 


ELSA VIERS WEBB Box 391 
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(Al New Jersation. 
| for the Bait Caster 


For the Man Who Knows 
What a Rod Should Be 


this rod will create a new 
standard of excellence. 
66 IT IS A REVEL ATION & 
those who consider H a 
the only kind for del 5 9 9 
are the words of OZ AR K R IP LEY 


Patented Features in Rod 
construction make this new 


BROOKSIDE 99 


a wonderful light bait 
casting rod, ye tit has 
the rugged strength 
and marvelous action 
that will play the big 
ones without caus- 
ing visions of a set 
or a broken joint. 













This is therod th at 

SHERI- 
DAN JONES approved so 
highly in ‘* OUTERs’.” A 


light weight rod of almost 
unbelievable flexibility and 
balance. The first real de- 








velopment in 20 years. 


| “| A Medium Priced 
Ras: Rod of Highest 
ae Quality 

wt “] Forty-one other styles 
Fr ‘ «4 for every kind of fishing. 
: Write TODAY for 
Full Descriptions 














Our other specialties are 
the world-famous 
Talbot Reels, Harri- 
mac, ur wn and 


I. D.L. Landing Nets 


Te cemndiLoneentianeee ll aumen ti cneentitaneniaanaeltliianeiaeannnaananaael 


Richardson Rod & Reel Company 
546 Lake Shore Drive CHICAGO, ILL. 























1924KLOS PAL-AUTO 


TENT 
More Comfort—Less Weight 
Waterproof 




















Complete Camp Outfits. Write to 


E. W. KLOS MFG. CO. 
217 No. 3rd St. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 


IN THE COTTON BELT 








No. 


15 cts. each or 2 for 25 cts.; 1-0 and 2-0, 20 cts. 
25 cts. each; 5-0, 30 cts. each; 6-0, 
At your dealer’s, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to dealers. 


RED LODGE, MONT. 


35 cts. 
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inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, 
accounts in this department. 
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Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
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No advertiser 


and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keen an endless number of sr 
Copy should be received by the first of each preceding mor 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two renutable persons with your adver: 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6. 50 per inch display classified ads. 
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Kennel Department 





Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your 


KEEP — HEALTHY 


CURE poG.  agewens gy 
How to put dog in condition, k 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 









THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier 

Coon and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the 
wolf, speed of the coyote, cunning of the fox and 
ndurance of the hound, featured in its pages. 





Price $2 per year; sample copy 20c. The Chase 
Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 6, Lexington, Ky 7tf 
COCKER SPANIELS Extensive kennels. 

World’s greatest English and American hunt- 


ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 
auto, companion for children. Puppies, males 
$25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, Denver, 
Colo Sti 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 








RAPPO | VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEI AKC334026 SZ72782 








~ AIREDALES 
I have been supplying the most critical with 
honest Airedales that do things. Book your 


puppy now for spring delivery. 
tells all about them. 


F. W. VON ELM, Box O, Hiawatha, Utah 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 200-page illustrated 
dog book about world’s largest kennels and its 
famous strain of Oorang Aijredales_ specially 


trained watch-dogs, 





as companions, automobile | 
guards, stock drivers, hunters, retrievers. Ten 
cents postage brings book with price lists | 
trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, medicines, } 


etc. Oorang Kennels, Box 113, L a Rue, Ohio. 3-1 








| “Strong Heart” Police Dogs 
and Airedales 


**Character plus appearance” 
You can pay more but youcan’t 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 

















New Brunswick, East Ave., New Jersey 
FOR SALE — Pedigreed Irish rat-tailed water 
spaniels. Hayden H. Hall, 632 S. Colle ‘ge 
Ave., Fort Collins, Colo. ae eae 1-3 
TRAINED FOX and wolfhounds, also coon, 
skunk, opossum and mink hounds. John W. 
Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 10-6 
FOR SAIE—Six big-game hounds, two regis- 
tered Airedales. Dr. R. M. Welsh, De Land, 
Fla. 3-1 





Russian 
Wolfhounds 


Ranch Raised Puppies. Ex- 
cellent Blood- Lines. Os 
approval Prices reasom- 
able. 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 


Dighton, anaa 








LLEWELLYN, ENGLISH, IRISH setter pups, 


trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained Enclose stamp for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa 10tf 
BE FOR E buying a beagle, send 20c for copy of 

Hounds and Hunting, $1.50 year Send 25c 
for copy The Beagle Standard Interpreted, and 
know a good beagle when you see one. Hounds 
& Hunting, Desk O.L., Decatur, III itf 
The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 

BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Poin- 
ters, Fox Hounds, Coon 
Hounds, and Rabbit Hounds. 








Shipped for trial. Catalogue 
ten cents, 

BLOODHOUNDS, RUSSI AN .: and Irish wolf 
hounds, bear, deer and foxhounds sig illus 
trated catalog, 10c. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky 7tf 
a WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 
rand trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
ad rat-tail strain Puppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal 1itf 
STAG HOUNDS FOR SALE —Trained dogs 
ind pups. W. A. Carlisle, Cherokee, Okla 2-2 

RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 

PUPPIES 


bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
piesready forshipment. 
Prices reasonable 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
Davis, Prop. 
Cimarron, ansas 








FOR 


SALE — Trained and untrained hounds, 

from mountain section, North Arkansas Ad 

dress Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. y 

REGISTERED BULL PUPS cheap. Bulldog 

Farm, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 12-12 
FOR SALE—Registered Chesapez ike pups, 8 mos. 
old. M. J. Casper, Waite Park, Minn. 3- 





REAL AITREDALES—Imp. Soo Performer, Ch. 

Tintern Tip Top, grandsires. Hunting, fight- 
ing stock, show quality. One grand male at $50, 
one at $35; females $20. Might swap for Al 
Springfield, Newton or .250-3,000. C. P. Brown, 
316 S. 7th St., Albuquerque, N. M. 3-1 
TRAINED WALKER FOXHOUNDS — Each 
hound registered and sent on 10 days’ approval. 
veral bench winners; $50 to $100; judge them 
yourself; pups registered in your name, $15 each. 
L. Jacques, Jr., Smithsburg, Md. 3-1 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 


hel 





difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 
DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


HIGH-CLASS FOX, wolf, deer, coon hounds; 
a few still trailing combination hunters ; rabbit 
hounds. Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 2-2 
AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS—Pups and 
grown dogs, Swiveller strain; hunters, fighters 
and guards. Aurora, Mo. 2-2 
FOR SALE 
Elmore Kennels, 


and Irish Setter puppies. 
Minn. 
BIG GAME DOGS ., 

Cat, Coon and Cougar Hounds 


Keller St., St. Paul, 
3-1 
BEAR DOGS 
K 





Gordon 
1376 





2 | 
Guaranteed 


Cold FBrailers and Tree Barkers 


Well trained —_ — trained dogs 


My free catalog | 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrat | 


and general debility. You will notice the* 


Kennel Department 


GERMAN POLICE 
PUPPIES 


sent on approval. 
VON HOCHSTEIN 


Alva. Oklahoma 


FOR SALE—German police pups and dogs g 

isterable) ; finest German strains; shipped any 
where; $50 up; on approval. Karnak Kennels 
| Canby, Ore. 3-1 














FOR SALE—Pure-bred brown spaniel pups, | 
One .22 high-power rifle, $25; 
eT. Hall, Peetz, Colo. _ : 3-1 


stock, $10 each. 
| good condition. - 











82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 36 a 


ence with every. 
6803 
Ht SLAY Paste 





Mailed FREE. 











TRAIL HOUND MAGAZINE, monthly, 25 
year; sample copy. Trail Hound amen ine 
Herrick, Tl. 2 


| ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, 4 mos ; 
| best of breeding, priced right. Fred McGough, 
Backus, Minn. 3-1 


FOR SALE 
Pair of Russian Wolf Hounds 


|2 years old, unrelated, best of breeding. 
Male white with black, female white with 





|lemon. An extra good pair. Write for full 
particulars. 
|W. J. NISSEN, OXFORD, NEBRASKA 





EIGHT-MONTHS-OLD WOLFHOUND pups, 





Russian-stag cross, parents real speedy dogs 
Edw. J. Leibbrand, Jordan, Minn. 3-1 
FOR SALE — Registered old-time long-eared 


black and tan foxhound pups. E. B. Kulbeck, 
Box 477, Havre, Mont. 3-1 


Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gove 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


Cc. T. ORYZ Box 1008 
ENGLISH SETTER at 
dales, bulldogs, spaniels, 











EAGLE RIVER, WiS. 
stud, fee $10. 
Angora cats, can 








ammunition. Minnetonka Kennels, Minnea 
Minn. Ke 
ST. VRAIN (trained) Airedales challeng: 
woild as home guards and police dogs. Ips 
and grown stock. Professional trainer. St. n 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 3-1 


FOR TRADE—Ten acres of land for Lie 


9 





registered female, 2 yrs. old and broke. ; 
Jordan, EF E llington, Mo. __ ot 
FOURTH CHASE FUTURITY — The wv 


greatest foxhound contest. $1,000 purs« 
silver trophy. Starts at Bowling Green, 
Nov. 17, 1924. For information write The 
Publishing Co., Inc., Lexington, Ky. 


3-1 
SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANG®8S 











(/ S for sale —World’s best history of those famous s 
——— Essex, 521-13th North | | 382 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; c t 
Tree Dogs Seattle. Wash. free. OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Cc ; A MEDICINE FO 
‘Worm Your Dog su. siit'ca , 


Every dog needs worming occasionally. 5 s Sure 


puppies never fail. 


FREE DOG BOOK 








Sure Shot Capsules 


Perfectly harmless. 60c at dealers or from us by mail. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines— Standard 40 Years. 

Polk Miller’s famous Dag Book, 64 pages on care, 
feeding and training, also pedigree blank, ailment 
chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” 
chPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


yoos _ 
AILM ; 





Shot Capsules for dogs and 





Write fora free copy. 
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COLLIES AND SHEPHERDS 


STERLINGS were best of breed at 14 
showsin 1923. Twomore STERLINGS 
made CHAMPIONS. 


“The dog of best character is the dog of 
best type.” Fearless guardian of your 
home, staunch friend of your loved ones, 
God’s greatest gift to man, THE DOG! 
Puppies of the best stock, Collies $50 
and $75, Shepherds $100 each, either sex. 


Information on request. 


STERLING KENNELS 
































: a a Edwin L. Pickhardt 
7 A STERLING CHAMPION BOX 1000 PEORIA, ILL. 
I | Arms 
| | ee... ee 
‘| BeBe The ~~ SAUER SHOTGUNS 
| ata Complete | Aiee Sn ee ered Gee ne, ee 






and Gewehrfabrik Mauser rifles, shotguns, pistols, 


Do Book | and fine accessories. 8-page illustrated catalog 
g on request. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38 South St. BOSTON, MASS. 


By 
Dr. William A. Bruette || | 








“Al a. | BLUEING SOLUTION for firearms; a scien- 

° Hy Also author of tific preparation that is put out with a money- 

Beer | 4 “‘Modern Breaking” back guarantee to do the work in twenty min- 
Bier “The Airedale,” etc. | utes; no special equipment required ; recommend- 
| ed by Major Whelen in his recent serial, ““Ama- 

This book is written by an authority of teur Gunsmithing;’’ $2.50 per 4-0z. bottle with 
nternational reputation, and presents in an | directions ; enough for 6 guns. F. L. Hoffman, 
ntertaining manner the history, general Box 251, Fredericks sburg, Va. — : _3tf 
iracteristics, peculiarities, etc., of all the DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLE, 450-400, A. 
reeds recognized by the American Kennel Holles & Son, London, good as new, $300; 
Club, | value $600. Thomas Powell, Lock No. 4, Penn- 
e book is replete with practical informa- | Sylvania, _ 3-1 
tion that will enable a man to determine CHECKERING TOOLS for professional or 
hich breed is best suited to his wants and amateur, $5 per pair. Keller, 616 Denison St., 
purposes and how to select a typical speci- Baltimore, Md. 3-1 


to the buying of puppies, and the prospec- 
tive owner is told just what things to look 


Tt 


en. Particular attention has been given 


BOND 


and what to avoid in making his selec- LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 





se! POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
is a book that will prove of lasting value SHIPPED FROM STOCK 
to both the professional and amateur | 
incier and owner. | HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


SR09 Postpaid MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 


|| OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. lnc ee ee 








GUNS—New and. second-hand; Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 


DENVER, COLORADO 











other kinds; the right goods at the right price. 





[FT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF 


— ee - Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F. C. 
Arms Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9ti 


FOR SALE—BROWNING 16-gauge automat- 


ics, also engraved with two barrels; German 


THE GUNMAN, NORTH WOODSTOCK, | 16-gauge automatics $50; extra barrels $20. 
Hamp. The British called us “rebels. Our Write for circular; no trades. Box 103, Colorado 


and “fanatics” have decided to call us Springs, Colo. 
flaws. I should like to send you a thumb- 


Noganhy ofr “mime * “85 | RIFLE TELESCOPES 


SMITH & WESSON .45 revolver, perfect 
ide and out, with holster and belt, bargain be new, $18.00. oes suitable for all makes 
0. New L. C. Smith 12-gauge Field” | a eee eee 


iuto-ejectors, mever shot, $5 W. V. | F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. 




















o. Hartselle, Ala. 3-1 | RE-BLUEING PROCESS — Government’s and 
SMITH SPECIALTY 20, two sets bar- largest manufacturers. Stay 10 years; $1. 
single trigger, ejectors, $135. Ithaca No. Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 205 S. 7th St., Minne- 
) sets barrels, ejectors, $100. Raleigh Val- apolis, Minn. 4tf 
Girard, Hl. 3-1 CLOSING OUT (twenty only) .25-cal. genuine 
lf ED—Bisley model Colt, one or a pair; Sauer automatics, while they last, $8.95. Send 
e condition, caliber, length of barrel ‘and | no money; pay postman price plus postage. 
price. P. Vosburgh, 94 Brattle St., Cam- Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., Boston, 
Mass. 3-1 | Mass. 3-1 
ILITARY AUTOMATIC, new, with 100 30 REMING TON glide action rifle, perfect con- 
nds ammunition, $9; fine 10-power binocu- | dition, $25. D., subject to inspection. 
2. G. Walker, Box 635 3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 3-1 | J. A. Steele, Kingevtile, Texas. 3-1 








MAUSER RIFLES $29 


7 and 8 mm. Genuine 
Waffenfabrik 










Che greatest bargain 
er offered in Sporting Rifles. 
tock is made of fine walnut, with cheek 
ece; 24-inch round barrel; weight 7% Ibs. 5- a 
agazine. Either caliber at same price-_-.-.--....--------- 


AMMUNITION 


mm, and 8 mm., soft nose, $9 per 100. 


Send remittance in full and we will include a sling strap and cleaning outfit FREE. 
No more will be sold at this price, when this lot is gone. Get your order in early. 


SLOAN’S 88 Chambers St., Dept. 7 NEW YORK 











Greatest Bargains Ever Offered 







30 Cal. Luger Pistols 


0 ELLE ES $15.75 

25 cs — poe aaa $11.75 

32 Cal. Mauser Auto.____________- _.$12.50 
30-06 (Govt.) Mauser Rifles _$45.00 


6.5 and 8 mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifle____ $45.00 
Agunaiies 7mm. & 30-06 Steel, $4; Luger 
30 Cal. & 9 mm., $4.50; Mauser 25 and 32 


Cal., $3 per 100: 
22 Cal. Mossberg Repeater Hammerless Rifle; 
takedown model; 20 shots; Special $16.75 
22 Cal. Geco Single Shot, take-down; splendid 
value. Model J, $5; tS Sasi $7.50 


SLOAN’S “vcs? “ NEW YORK 


32 COLT AUTOMATIC, Al condition, $15; 

.45 Colt automatic, government model, Al, 
$17.50; Winchester .351 rifle, Al, $35; Ballard 
.38-cal. rifle, octagon, gun crank condition, beau- 
tiful walnut stock, worth $115, price $29.50. We 
take firearms in exchange on cameras, Graflexes, 
lenses and binoculars. National Camera Exch., 
7th and Marquette. Minneapolis, Minn. 3-1 

















SALE—COLT .22 target revolver, good condi- 

tion, $15; Remington .380 automatic, like new, 
extra magazine, shoulder holster, $14. Bruce 
Dack, 1700 Oceanview Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 3-1 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1, fancy $2.50, 

3 extras $5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. 
C. T. Harner, Isabella St., Springfield, Ohio. 1-5 


THE RIDER GUN 
CABINETS 


As illustrated, Sportsman 
Model, in Solid Mahogany $50, 
in Solid Oak $45; other models 
for less and more. 


Ss. J. RIDER 

523 W. 135th St. New York City 
WINCHESTER 1897, 12-gauge, 30-in. , full, fine, 

$28; Stevens 12-gauge pump, 30-in., full, A1, 
$31.50; Colt .45 automatic, Al, $23; New Serv- 
ice .45, 514-in., good, $19; Colt .38 automatic, 
6-in., good, $19; Colt .38 automatic, 6-in., good, 
$20; Army Special .38, engraved, good, $18.50; 
Stevens off-hand pistol, .22, 6-in., $8; Colt S. A. 
.44-40, $12; Winchester repeating rifles, .45-60, 
45-70. .40-65, .44-40, $7 each; Lefever 10-gauge 














hammerless, 30-in., Damascus, $20; Colt (Bisley) 
08-40, 5Y%-in., Al, $24. Ray Nelson, Roy, 
| ee 3-1 
.32 COLT’S police positive, perfect, with 1 holster, 

$23. Raymond P eterson, Moravia, Idaho. ___ 3-1 





SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines. Gun repairs and remodeling Let us know your wants 
YANKEE SPECIALTY CO. 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa, 
FULL SPORTING STOCKS for Krag, Spring- 

field and all bolt rifles, $15 to $50. Your U.S 
.22 stock remodeled and beautifully checkered, 
$10 to $15. Blanks in all woods. Barrels and 
action let in. Checkering tools, $1.50. Rings 
and swivels, detachable, $3. Other accessories. 
R. D. Tait, Montague, Calif. 3-1 


ROSS RIFLE made safe; cannot be fired until 
bolt is fully closed and locked; price $10 for 
model 10. J. L. Hoovler, 2019 Delaware Ave., 
Swissvale, Pa. 3-1 
WANTED—Pair of ivory grips for Bisley mode 
Colt, or will buy an old gun with ivory gripe. 
P. Vosburgh, 94 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 3-1 
1912 RIBBED BARREL Winchester, $45; 
Remington .30, $25, or trade for good type, 
writer, J. M. Emerson, Emmons, Minn. 3-1 


GUNSTOCK CHECKERING TOOLS 


Complete set, holding tool and three interchange- 

able blades, latest design. Postpaid $4.00 set. 

SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Nitro, West Virginia 








FOR SALE—Shotguns, 8-gauge, 10-gauge, 12- 

gauge, 16-gauge, 20-gauge, 410-gauge; rifles, 
.22 to .45-90 calibers; revolvers and automatics; 
pistols, .22 to .45; new brass shells, 10-gauge 
big bargain, $1.50 per box 25; 250 Outdoor Life, 
Trappers, Sportsman’s Digest, Swappers, $1 per 


doz., or will trade for .22 Colt’s automatic. Send 
stamps for big wlio list over 100 guns. N. P 
Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 3-1 





MAKE A RIFLE OUT OF YOUR LUGER! 
LUGER CARBINE, 16"barrel 
Model de luxe, 






— 1G TO mms = a 
et 
” Mall us your Luger 


; Bowe 
eee 2 
for equipping it with any of the ten Cente 


above INTERCHANGEABLE LONG BARRELS with 880 yard sight. 
Free labor. Shoot 200 accurate shots per minute with our 32-shot 
magazines and holster-stocks, equalling 8 riflemen. World fam- 
ous V.Chr. Schilling super-accurate Mausers, Mannlicher Sporters, 
Lager, Mauser, etc., pistols. 









PaOIFIO ARMS OORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 
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Arms Arms 


Birds and d Animals| . 








Fine Rifles On Time Payment 


Realizing that many sportsmen would like to own one of our fine rifles but find it diffieult with * living yore iene 
the whole amount at one time, we offer this new selling plan built on mutual trust. Select the rifle yon want from our lis 


t. 
and send $10.00 as first payment. We immediately set aside your rifle, send you the number, together with selling agreemen 
If over $50, on 


If rifle selected is priced under $40 we ship rifle after second monthly payme nt. If over $40, 0n third payment. iaaeay Wad 


fourth payment. No interest ¢ harge d on dete rred payments. If rifle doesn’t come up to expectations on delivery, 
atouce. Kefer for reliability to “Outdoor Life. 






No. Ta Limited Stock offered as follows: 





























WILD GAME PICTURES | 
bsnl Amidst Their Natura! | 


Surroundin¢ ; 





24 subjects, | 
Postcards— || 
5x7,7x11,11x14 ] 
and 12x20. | 
Other sizes to | 
order. 


Send for De- 
scriptive Cir- | 
cular. | 


Wild Game Picture Co., Gardiner, Mont. 


























MINK—A valuable booklet, illustrated, 75 a - 
write me for description. W. B. Lamb, Sky. 
land, N. C. 2-2 


Registered Silver Fo oxes 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows. Fifty 
ribbons and ten silver cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
"*Borestone Loami”’ International Champion 
“*Borestone Reid’’ Grand Champion, Montreal 
“*Borestone Robert 4th’ Grand Champion, Muskegon 


BORESTONE MT. FOX RANCH 
701 Drexel Bidg., Phila., Pa, 


—~! 


























































Stock 
20 No.3 Waffenfabrik Mauser, cal. 30-06. Half stock with round barrel on _... $47.50 
41 No. 8 Special Waffenfabrik Mauser, cal.8 mm, Full stock Western model___-_--. ---------- $45.00 
12 No.8 Waffenfabrik Mauser, cal.8mm. Half stock, regular sporting model_-_-.---------- $37.50 
11 No.7 Waffenfa-rik Mauser, cal. 7mm. Half stock, regular sporting model-_-------. .---- $37.50 
41 Gewehrfabrik Mauser, cal. 8mm., with Gerard 6X scope, a wonderful rifle ; _.---- $45.00 
32 Gewehrfabrik s. s. bolt action, 22 cal., with 3X scope. (This rifle $5 per month. Shipped 
OUI III = os oo oe a ee ees -$20.00 
These rifles were all imported before the high tariff and have been described and pictured many times in these columns during 
the year Their value cannot be duplicated Send your order today 
BAKER & KIMBALL, INC. 
38 South Street Established 1913 Boston, Mass. 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, fishing tackle. | a ee er ae 
[ will trade, buy or sell all makes. Write for | Antique Firearms 
special cash price on new guns Send stamps 
for big bargain list. The reliable gun man will OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold | 
save you money and give you prompt service. and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
Emil C. Novotny, 324 Jackson St., St. ~~ | time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, aed 
Minn. 3-1 | horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
=a - | 873 Madison Ave., New Y ork City. 2tf 
GUNS AT REDUCED ANTIQU E GUNS, daggers, pistols, swords, 
powder horns, flasks, molds, Indian curios; list 
PRIC "ES free. Antique Shop, 33 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, 
be S. 
New Gen- : - ; Pa. a = 3-2 
uine Ger- 7 ° : ° me 
man Auto- Birds and Animals 
matic Luger, .30 
cal. ates . $14.50 
New Genuine German Auto- ~ 4 P k 
matic Mauser, .32 cal... wooo 11.50 
New Genuine German Automatic The Mackensen Game ar 
Mauser, .25 cal. ....00s00- cooee 10.50 
New Genuine German Automatic 
Ortgie, .32 cal Sse --. 9.50 3 ° 
New Ge nuine German Automatic LY Bob White 
Ortg “C epalaaege: Pree: Pheasants 
s ightly’ usec ca Colt" s Army Special, 82-20 cal : - 
6-in. barrel....... ‘ . 19.00 Partridges 
Slightly used Colt s Army ‘Special, 38cal , 4-in. barrel 19.00 uail 
Slightl d Colt's New S e, .44-40 cal., " 
Fins Bened...: -<s.c00. nasipne imine ree 20.00 Wild Turkeys 
Slightly used Ithaca 12-gauge double barrel 
SIRMNOLUNEG 0.csinccnscgecessenesce vucves 28.00 Deer 
We also carry a full line of new and slightly used Rabbits 
Pistols, Shotguns and Rifles. Write 
for gun you want, 
30 cal. Luger Cartridges, per 100.............. : - 250 MH ' . b 
32 on hecedaaatis Gartidees: per 100 = : 2.00 Everything in wild animals, - game, fancy 
5 cal. Automatic Cartridges, per 100... 1.75 birds for parks, menageries, private preserves 
Beane TANG. 6 cccsnccenesescccae 1.50 and collections of fancy fowl. 
No catalog. Will ship all paneer Cc O.D. with 
privilege of examination 
ARNOLD WOLFF Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
1603 LARIMER ST. DENVER, COLO. re aaa tae: Veleiag apm | 
~ J I CATCH from 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 
FOR SAL E—22 Remington, $16; .22 Savage, weeks’ time; can teach any reader of this mag- 
1914 model, $20; .22 Savage H.P., $30. Above | azine how to get them. Just drop me a card for 
all like new. .32 Winchester Special carbine, | Particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 2-3 











$22; .88 Colt officer's model, 6-in. barrel, like 
new, $25. Can save you money on firearms. Beck, 





Redmond, Wash. 3-1 d 
: bed lay some of those who read 
F OR S: AL E- -Stevens Favorite be - special sights. SOM this ad are going to wonder 
K. F. Fe = Box 56, Ottawa, IIl. 3-1 why they did not get started with a fox ranch before. 
NEW METHOD Let us tell you about the Mascot Strain and the 


Mascot plan. Surely one of our plans will meet 


your requirements, 
GUN BLUER MAESER SILVER BLACK FOX & FUR CO. 


| 8756 North Colfax Dept. B Minneapolis, Minn. 





Makes old guns like new. 
Enough to Finish 











PEA FOWL, PHEASANTS, pigeons, wild 
geese, ducks; free circular. John Hass, Betten 
dorf, Iowa. 10-7 


BREED SILVER FOXES 


for large profits, 
payments, 
Folder free 
SILVERPLUME 
FOXES, Inc. 
734 Metropolitan 
Bldg. 


Orange. N. J. 


OZARK MOUNTAIN COON, cat, opossum, 
fox, skunk and rabbit hounds. A. L. Austin, 
St. Paul, Ark. 31 


Frank Preuschoff Ed. Preuschoff 
WHY NOT TRY 


Preuschoff Brothers 


Breeders of 


CHOICE BLUE FOXES 


Petersburg, Alaska 


SILVER BLACK FOXES, $300; time 
ments. A. L. Schumacher Co., Lock! 
Ohio. 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest andf 
best fighting of all pit games, & 
and the most beautiful of all # 
fowls. Send for catalogue. £ 

Eggs after Feb. 15th to July 
lst, $4 per setting of 13. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord. N. Carolina f**'*’ ! 1 
FERRETS for killing rats, and for bre : 

Males $4, females $4.50; Al stock. Irving 
Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 3-1 






























5 Guns $1.00 em = 

SORE FUROLOGY MAGAZINE, monthly, about 

No Heating is Necessary breeding foxes, mink, skunk, marten, other fur 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. | animals, $1 year; sample 10c. Furology Maga- 
Dept.0 BRADFORD, PA zine, Eminence, New ork. 2tf 








MODEL 8A REMINGTON 35. autoloading, RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
shot 80 times, outside good, inside fine, $37. 
M. Reavis, 856 S. Ogden, Denver, Colo 3-1 







“FOR U! USBI ROFITS_WE SU SUPPLY 
oss . Also other 

ar bearing ng ard. Co asily Fl anywhere. 
parse Cata ao an n girac FREES 


The Mileen Rifle CHINESE. SING NECK eee 


wild turkeys, grouse, quail, waterfowl, deer, 
an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, elk and foxes. E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, 
3-1 


dealing with strictly modern weapons Mich. 


[ «= miiiasiinbiilinted 


and their loads. 
‘4a Squab Book FREE 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Greatest 


and market for 20 years. Make money breeding them. 


JOHN re DONOVAN, M. D. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere our fa- 


mous breeding stock and supplies. Established 23 
193 Pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, % years. Write now for big illustrated free book, 
$1.75, postpaid. 


SP bgp i ta DS remodeled by C. A. OM: — 
315 OR: uilroad Ave. Bellingham, W ash. 2 








~ 


How to Make Money Breeding Squabs, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
429H St., Meirose Highlands, Mass. 








Address seo a 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. FERRETS for killing rats; also hunting rabbits 
DENVER, COLO and other game; book and price list free. Levi 











| Farnsworth, New London, Ohio. 2-3. 





| PHEASANTS—Golden cocks, 1923 hatc!, $5 








EUROPEAN PARTRIDGES 
The coming game bird. Book orders now for delivery in Viarch 


JULIUS MOHR, JR., Ulm-Donau, Germany 


“tractor with the State Game Commissions of th« 





each. E. Manion, Firth, Idaho. o 











@ 88 & BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT ane ©? 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ativs 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING O8 ORE 
IN@ PURPOSES. 415 Scorron TAILS. BY! # 
PAYNE AND CROW A NIMAL C 
CRISFIELD, Menge 
Gan WE SUPPLY YoU? 

















TA 
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“Rest Island Rex 


ARE yOu DESIROUS OF GETTING 
OUT OF THE RUT? 


Let us show you—free of cost,—how to 
me independent in a short time. 
Write for particulars to 
MAPLEWOOD SILVER Fox RANCH 








ONOVER, WIS 


“HAIR WING” “DRY FLIES 


Cast Better, Float Longer and Catch More Fish 
than ordinary flies. Dressed in a large variety. of patterns on 
o. 6, 8, or 10 finest quality imported T. D. E. sproat hooks, 
$2. 50 per dozen, post paid in the U.S. Order early. 
anadian ‘anglers please order from your dealers. 
DR. M. E. HOAG, Fly-Rod Lures and Tackle, Wapello, lowa 
Canadian Re peneatetinens 
Wm. Croft & Sons, —— - . H. Thorne & Co., St. John 
. J. Egan, msittes: 


THE CHUBB RODS 


Hand-made Rods “Built on Honor” and 
guaranteed, with trade-mark, direct from the 
manufacturer. Machine-made Rods, Reels, 
Hooks to Gut, etc.,-and Anglers’ Supplies of 
all kinds. Send for catalog. 


T. H. CHUBB ROD CO. 
POST MILLS, VT. 











NECK PHEASANT EGGS for hatching, 
,50 per doz. Rearing instructions with order. 
Ir field Pheasantry, Telford, Pa. 3-1 


Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gove * 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 




















= a) 


EAGLE RIVER, WiS. 
PRE PAID SETTINGS—Genuine wild mallards 





Cc. T. DRYZ 





pped stock), $3.  Pure-bred, small-bodied 
sh callers, $5. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 3-3 


Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. Breeders shipped 
everywhere. Homers, Carneaux, White Kings 
aspecialty. All other breeds. Write for prices. 


, Allston SquabCo., 36 N. Beacon St. Allston, Mass. 





















DUCK EGGS for sale; genuine English Callers, 

$3.50 setting, $6 two settings. Details, write 
\llen Young, Meadville, Mo. 3-1 
I F R RE TS FOR HUNTING rats and for breed- 
g, also bred females. We have white or 
wn, large or small. List free. J. E. Younger, 
ton Falls, Ohio. 3-1 





Books - and Magazines _ 








AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE FREE! 
Car Owners, Garagemen, Mechanies, send for FREE copy of 
America’s most popular motor magazine. Contains many help- 
ful illustrated articles on repairing, overhauling, ignition, 
carburetors, batteries, etc. 

AUTOMOBILE DIGEST, 519 Butler Bidg., OINOINNATI, 0, 











VAN ISHING TRAILS OF ROMANCE—Book 
estern romances, Indians, cowboys, cliff- 
illustrated; price $1. Great West Pub- 

Box D, 1615 Downing St., Denver, 


o- 





CONTINENTAL—A pure braided silk casting 
line; 25 yds., 13 lbs. test, only 40c; money 
back if not satisfactory. We sell direct to you; 
that means about half price. Samples sent free. 
Silkaline Co., Silkaline Co., Dept. GC, Pekin, Til. 3- 


Fly Tying 

ve Rod and 
Lure 

joa log Making Materials 

J. T. WILLMARTH, ROOSEVELT. N. Y. 











Homesteads and Lands 


BUY THESE BARGAINS 
BY MAIL 


$ 73 for 12 acres, choice lake frontage. 
75 for 25 acres, trout stream, accessible. 
97 for 50 acres, beautifully wooded, shooting. 

105 for 50 acres, hunting camp site. 

49 for small acreage, Georgian Bay. 

125 for good acreage, big game district. 

215 for large acreage, hunting camp site. 

285 for mining claim, may be worth a million. 
Also beautifully situated hunting camps and fishing lodges, 
where there is real hunting and fishing. Summer cottage 
sites, islands of all sizes, heavily wooded acreages all situated 
in Muskoka, Georgian Bay District, with its ten thousand 
islands, Algonquin Park with its 300 lakes, Highlands of On- 
tario, Lake of Bays, and the famous Muskoka Lakes region. 
All offered at 10 cents on the dollar of their value, and on 
easy monthly payments of $5.00 and upwards. Send for il- 
lustrated list of the above and one hundred other properties 
seized and sold for taxes. If you are interested in the forth- 
coming boom in Canadian Gold and Silver mines, and would 
like a mine all your own for two or three hundred dollars, 
send for list 241A. Every property is fuliy described and 

offered at a stated price. Send no money. Send for list 
today, so you will have first chance. If you wish you may 
make the payments to your local trust company. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


72 Queen Street, West, District 3 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poul- 

try, fur ths river front; Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, — 
N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 























“Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship” 


Published thru the United States Infantry 
ition. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the 
aut ‘ized text in the army. It is the au- 
t ive text on the subject from now on. 
ok is something every rifleman should 
is a handy size and annotated and 
ted so as to be easily understood. It 
g the new methods of training in marks- 
I p, which are much superior to the old 
Is, and is on the whole an excellent 
g manual. 
\ny rifleman who will read and study the 
text “Rifle Marksmanship” will surely 
in expert shot of himself. For the 
the book will be most interesting. 


‘repared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 


$1.00 POSTPAID 








BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where = can 
‘ce a few or many $ $ $ w they wil grow fast and 

eep growing, let us tel nay Where and How, etc. 
{t is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of t 
most wonderfully pills business under the flag, and every 
statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid business men, 
bankers, etc., of Miami. — ou near Miami have 

bringing their owners more tha’ inal investment 
oer ERT for years. Thatis, over ONE’ E HUNDRED PER 
i statement is true. The BOOK is FREE; 
a peo No obligation on your part. Let us show 
you how ~— can invest $5 or $500 where it will come back 
to you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. CO. 
1120-0. L. Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 
RECENT OPENING OREGON homesteads 
offer exceptional opportunities. Map and de- 
tails $1. F.G. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 3-1 


Indian Goods 
HUNTING BOWS, RELICS, minerals, geol- 





























0 ‘door Life Publishing Company ogy, stamps, butterflies; 1.000 Indian articles; 
DENVER, COLO catalog 10c. Indiancraft-O-Co., 466 Connecticut, 

— : a Buffalo. N. Y. - 2.6 
aes =|GENUINE INDIAN BASKETS, _ blankets, 
Fishing Tackle wampum; catalog. Franklin Gilham, Kelsey- 





FISHERMEN 


the best allover Silk-Wound Steel Rod 
-practically unbreakable and rust-proof. 
5 to $25. Send us your old steel rods 
r silk-winding, also your wood rods for 
g like new. We doa beautiful job and 
sare very reasonable. Catalog on request. 


‘TT ROD CO., Cape Vincent, N.Y. 


ville, Calif. 1-5 





Old Coins 
CALIFORNIA GOL LD, quarter size, 27c; half- 
dollar size, 58c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. 
Norman Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. otf 
50,000 COINS, medals, papermoney. Lists free. 
Nagy, 33 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SIX UNITED STATES and foreign coins and 














new catalog, 25c. Alexis Mengelle, Box 387, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 3tf 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Ete. 























PRICES cuUT 
PORTUGUESE-EAST-AFRICAN 


BIG-GAME HUNTING 


The Hunter’s Only Paradise 


F. W. Siedentopf, with 17 years of actual 
experience, guarantees first-class speci- 
mens of elephants, rhinos, buffaloes, lions, 
and all kinds of antelopes in well con- 
ducted safaris, not less than 2 months 
duration. Engagements close August 15. 
Now is the time to sign up for 1924. 
Snapshots and motion pictures a specialty. 
Splendid climate. Fine scenery. Coun- 
try not overrun by hunters. 

TERMS: $1350 first month, $1100 after the first. 
20% increase if traveling alone. Everything 


furnished except guns, ammunition, license, 
and personal belongings. 


Send for correctestimates. Write for illustrat- 

ed folders. 

A. R. SIEDENTOPF, Gen. Mgr. 
CANON CITY, COLORADO 














WHERE are you going for your holidays? 

Would you like to go with pack train thru 
forest, up beautiful valleys, over passes and alp- 
lands, past glaciers, lakes, waterfalls and canyons, 
thru the most wonderful scenic country in the 
Canadian Rockies, or would you rather go on a 
big-game hunt for bear, sheep, goat, caribou, 
moose or deer with the best guides in the coun- 
try? If so, write for information and references. 
Wilkins & Neighbor, Guides and Outfitters, 
Jasper, Alta., Canada. 2-2 


SPRING FISHING 
TROUT — SALMON 


Where? HIGH 12 CAMPS 


Heart of Maine Woods, Rowe Pond, near 

Bingham. 

Accommodations for families. Ideal place 

for summer vacations and fall hunting. 

Boys’ Dept., Ages 8 to 17 Years 
(Young Hiram’s Camp) 








Write for booklet. Until April 20, address 
EDGAR NODINE, Pleasantville, New York 
After that Rowe Pond, Maine 











Moose, Caribou, 
Goat and Grizz- 
ly hunting in 
British Colum- 
bia; also spring 
bear hunting. 
For informa- 
tion write, 








THOMPSON BROS 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 





BARKERVILLE, 





GUIDE — Come where the game is plentiful 
heads guaranteed or no pay. Shots at bears 
guaranteed in Spring of year. Best fishing in 
the Rockies. Can furnish best of references from 
all parts of the world by veople who have been 
out with me. Chick Grimsley, Registered Guide, 
Bynum, Mont. 2-5 


Ben Tinker 


Big Game Hunter and Guide for all 
Mexican Big Game, Grizzly, 
Brown and Black Bear, Lion, 
Boar, Wild Turkey, Black and 
White-Tail Deer. 


530 North First Ave. Tucson, Ariz. 


FOR SALE—Resort or club property, ‘modern 
lodge, cottages; one of finest locations in Wis- 
consin; bargain at forty thousand. L. H. Benson, 

















Balsam Lake, Wis. 3-2 
WANTED—Position as manager on hunting or 
fishing preserve or game farm; American I 

ried; distance from R. R. no objection; 
to go anywhere if permanent; best of references 
Address P. O. Box 86, Camden, S. C. 3-1 














Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 
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Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. _ 


Miscellaneous 








RED ROCK RANCH 


A Western Ranch Run by 

Western Men 

JACKSON’S HOLE, WYO.—P. 0. Kelly, Wyo. 

W.P. REDMOND JAS. S. SIMPSON 
Address till May 1st -W. P. REDMOND, 

3686 Albatross Street San Diego, California 





Summer boarders, Permanent camps. Sum- 
mer pack trips into the Big-Game Country and 
Yellowstone Park. Excellent trout fishing. Fall 
hunting parties. Moose, Elk, Mountain Sheep, 
Deer and Bear—Sept. 15th to Nov. 15th. Spring 


Bear hunting, May 10th to June 20th. 


A guarantee of the best of outfit and service goes 


with all arrangements. References furnished. 








Fishing _MONTANA— Hunting 


A pack trip in the remotest places of the 
Montana Rockies. Bear in Spring. Mag- 
nificent troutfishing. Elk and deer in season. 
First class pack outfit, horses and camp 


equipment. 
JOE MURPHY, Guide and Packer 
OVANDO, MONTANA 


BIG GAME HUNTING 
in the ORIGINAL CASSIAR DISTRICT 


Complete outfits furnished. Districts Hunted: 
Headwaters of the Stickine, Iskut and Klappan 
Rivers; Dease Lake, Shesley, Nahlin and Nakina. 
No section in America has such a variety of big 
game asthis. Write for full particulars. 
J. FRANK CALLBREATH 
Largest Outfitter for the Cassiar Mountains 


Telegraph Creek, B.C. 


Taxidermy 


M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 


and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 


We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins for 
mounting. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








989 Gates Ave. 











SEND US YOUR HIDES and furs. We are 

tanners, taxidermists and manufacturing fur- 
riers. Custom work a specialty We are equipped 
to handle your work from start to finish. Send 


for price list We buy hides and furs in season. 
Western Reserve Robe & Tanning Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. 3-1 


UNMOUNTED BULL ELK 
Extra Fine Specimen, Suitable for Mounting 
Whole. Also Heads and Scalps. 

O. R. GILBERT 


4650 W. Harrison St. . Chicago, Ill 


SPORTSMEN — ATTENTION 


Give us a trial on your next game head, 
birds, animals, fish or open-mouth rugs. 
We work with the latest, improved museum 
methods. Send for free lists. 


MICHIGAN TAXIDERMY STUDIO 
131 East Algan St. LANSING, MICH. 


TAXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION !—Wanted, a 


man who understands taxidermy  thoroly; 
steady to right party; highest salary. Box 989, 
Outdoor Life. 1-3 





We guarantee to 
please you with 
our Rug-work and 
Skin-dressing. 
Write today for prices 
on general Taxidermy 
and Fur-dressing. Prices 
reduced. 


K. SCHWARZ 


“The Nebraska 
Taxidermist” 








We manufacture artificial Skulle 419 So. 18th St. Omaha 

TANNED GAZELLE or “baby deer’ skins, 
novelty center piece, $1 each, postpaid. Ear1 

9.9 


FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Warring, Parkersburg, Iowa. 2-2 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
EY E Ss log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W 


School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





MOUNTED RINGNECK PHEASANTS, cocks, 
7 ; mounted, lifelike and rare plumage. 
vy, Taxidermist, Telford, Pa 3-1 


$7 *resh 


Willis Berge 


_CASSIAR DISTRICT, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


| Anewandshorter route via the Taku River. Moose, 
| Caribou, Sheep, Goat and Bear. 


\ISLANDS SOUTHEASTERN 
ALASKA 


| Spring and fall hunting for big Brown Bear. 


| Address, Taku Trading Co., Juneau, Alaska 


BEST SPRING BEAR 
HUNTING IN WEST 


| Also best Fall Big Game Hunting 
STONEBRAKER BROS. 


L. C. Stonebraker, S. Stonebraker 
OROFINO _ - ’ IDAHO 


Taxidermy 


INDIA TIGER AND 
LEOPARD RUGS 


| Polar and Black Bear rugs, large Buffalo 
head and robe for sale. Very reasonable. 


JONAS BROS. 
1037 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


D. C. BRYANT, the old reliable taxidermist, 
2132 Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 3-12 


Bargains in Rugs 
and Heads 


Tanning of furs. Mounting of all kinds 
done. Hides made into chokers and muffs. 


Albuquerque Trading Co. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


SALE—MOUNTED PARTRIDGES, $5 each. 
__Leroy Doran, East Jordan, Mich. 3-1 


BEST IN THE WEST 
TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 


Send your hides in for fur gar- 
ments, rugs and robes. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


JOS. KATONA 
Foreman at Jonas Bros. for nine years. 
608 Santa Fe Drive 
DENVER, COLO. 


' TRAPPING, TANNING AND 
TAXIDERMY 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for 
farmers, hunters and trappers. The author an- 
swers thousands of questions that hunters, trap- 
pers and farmers ask every day, in language which 
is easily understoad. $1.00 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 CURTIS ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Wild Duck Attractions 


MORE WILD DUCKS will come to your wa- 
ters if you plant wild rice, wild celery, wapato 
duck potato, and other foods they love. Write 
for information, prices. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 
Dept. B-271, Oshkosh, Wis. 3- 
GENUINE ENGLISH CALLER DUCKS— 
Pair, $8; trio, $13; eggs, $3 setting. Mrs. 
Harvey Haynes, Coldwater, Mich. 3-1 
FOR SALE—Wild geese and English call ducks. 
Write Earl Haswell, Tekamah, Nebr. 3-2 
DUCK FOODS that will grow — wild celery, 
sogo pond weed, widgeon grass, red head 
grass, chara smart weed, and other kinds. Most 
of these foods are evergreen, furnishing good 
| duck food the year round. Correspondence so- 
licited. White’s Game Preserve, Currituck Sound, 
Waterlily, N. C. 3-3 


Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
(Himmelwright) 
One of Our Biggest Sellers—Only $1 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Colo. 



































Is Your Life Worth a Dollar? 


Many outdoor men are bitten by rattlesnak 
and other poisonous venom every year. H 
rible suffering results; sometimes death. (€ 
you afford to take that chance? Carry in 
your watch-pocket SNAKIT; small, compar: 
complete. Highly indorsed. Properly 
signed for hard usage by old hunter aj 
carrying for years more delicate therefore less 
reliable kit. $1.00 brings it to you by mail, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


E. E. FAIRCHILD 
4274 La Salle Avenue Los Angeles, Calif, 

















RARE BARGAINS in powerful binoculars : sales 

men samples, guaranteed like new. Lemaire 
changeable, 8-10-12X, $60; Megaphos, 20X, * 
I2X%. $20: 10X. $28; SX, $26. Monocular 
16x40, $17, and 8x27, $9. Refinished Biascopes. 
$4.45. Pockescopes, $1.60. DuMaurier Company. 
Elmira, N. Y. 3-1 





POWERFUL 24-ligne field glasses, brand 1 
in cases, big, strong glasses, $8; a wonde 
bargain. Famous biascope glasses, $5. Order 
from this ad, my only catalog. Prof. A. B 
Ward, Maloy, Iowa. 3-] 
CAMP CARRIERS 
Auto campers, write for free booklet. Kiernan 
Co., Whitewater, Wis. 2-3 
KING FOLDING BOAT, new, sale or trade. 
O. G. Heinisch, 2791 Latulle Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 3-1 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1 
illustrated catalog with a pretty shell, 1% 
Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 


FREE! 1924 Catalog Sip 
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Athletic Equipment 
avesYou RealMoney 2 

SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENN 

Dept. N, 1418 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

EVERY SPORTSMAN should use my guaran- 
teed, high-grade, waterproof shoe grease; send 

35c and a can will be mailed to any address in 

United States. Ole Hansen, Ludington. Mich 3-1 

TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. Su- 

perba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10tf 


SOc f 














ALL MEN, WOMEN, boys, girls, 17 to 65, 

willing to accept government positions, $117- 
$250, traveling or stationary, write Mr, Ozment, 
420, St. Louis, Mo. 3ti 





FINEST WINE FORMULAS, 25c. E Zz Mig. 
Co., Dept. O.L., East Dedham, Mass. 3-1 





FISH NETS — Easily made; particulars free 
Ed. Clayton, Altoona, Kans. 3- 











FINE MOUNTAIN LION skin, suitable for 
rug, $12; other skins; write for list. Albert 
Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 3-1 





AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guar-" zes elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, waffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. . : 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer a!! 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES. OKLAHOMA 


























WATERWEEDS REMOVED easily and ei 
tively from any lake or river; write for par- 


20 





ticulars. Aschert Bros., 309 E. 36th St., s 
Angeles, Calif. _5tt 
TOBACCO—Fragrant, mellow, natural leaf, }¢ 

pound; 10 pounds, $3.20; money back if not 
pleased. Clark’s River Plantation, Box C, Ha7e', 
Ky. 6 





BE A DETECTIVE — Excellent opportu: 
travel; experience unnecessary ; particulars 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 B 
way, New York City. 
PERSONAL — QUIT TOBACCO easily, 
pensively, with pleasant root. Send ad S 
Philip Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 1 
SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGI *5 
—World’s best history of those famous sco'''s. 
332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; ci r 
free. OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 











